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ARTICLE  I 


THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST  THE  KEY  TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 


by  the  REVEREXI)  DWIGHT  MALLORY  PRATT,  D.D. 


Never  were  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  subject  to  such 
searching  criticism  as  to-day.  This  is  no  occasion  for  fear,  but 
for  congratulation,  provided  only  the  searching  be  done  by  men 
of  vision.  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  “  the  menace  of  our 
times  is  the  critic  with  no  faith  and  with  no  sense  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  faith.”  “  The  navigator  is  not  an  astrono¬ 
mer:  his  first  concern  is  to  sail  by  the  heavens,  not  to  make  a 
map  of  them.”  Many  men  are  attempting  to  be  astronomers, 
who  are  fitted  only  to  be  navigators.  “  The  critic  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  must  be  its  expert.”  The  key  to  Christ’s  life  is  not  found 
in  the  laboratory,  but  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Not  what  we 
think  of  Christ,  but  what  he  thinks  of  himself,  must  be  the  key 
to  our  knowledge.  The  consciousness  of  Christians  must  rest 
upon  and  be  enlightened  by  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  “  In 
his  light  we  see  light.” 

What  then  were  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  consciousness 


of  Jesus  ?  What  was  his  view  of  himself  ?  Of  his  many  claims 
to  the  supernatural,  we  may  mention  five :  preexistence,  infalli¬ 
bility,  sinlessness,  supernatural  power,  and  capacity,  as  Son,  to 
reveal  God. 
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1.  Prc'cxistcncc. — This  stui^endous  claim  lifts  Christ  out  of 
the  category  of  ordinary  men.  He  said,  “  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am  “  I  came  down  from  heaven  “  I  proceeded  forth 
and  came  from  God  ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me  ” 
No  other  human  being  could  ever  say  this.  We  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  preexistence.  The  claim  of  Jesus  is  possible  on  the 
basis  of  the  truth  of  the  historic  story  of  the  Nativity  and  In¬ 
carnation,  The  method  of  the  Nativity,  so  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  possible  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  ])reexistent  personality.  The  incarnation  of  such  a 
preexistent  person,  not  only  explains,  hut  necessitates,  a  super¬ 
natural  generation.  Add  sinlessness  to  preexistence,  and  this 
product  from  ordinary  generation  w«nild  be  a  greater  miracle 
than  the  sui)ernatural  conception  of  Mary.  “  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  new  departure  in  human  life.'’  “  We  inevitably  associate  with 
the  ordinary  process  of  generation  the  production  of  a  new  per¬ 
sonality.”  But  Jesus  was  not  a  new  personality, — else  his  claim 
to  preexistence  was  the  wildest  fancy  or  the  most  stuf>endous 
fraud. 

l^aul  penetrated  the  mystery  of  the  manger  cradle  when  he 
drew  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  Ada.n.  The 
one  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  other,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
The  former  was  a  living  soul ;  the  latter,  a  life-giving  spirit. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  must,  in  some  way,  be  the  regeneration  of 
humanity.  We  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  process,  but 
we  can  know  that  the  creative  Spirit  who  made  a  sinless  hu¬ 
manity  ix>ssible  in  Jesus,  makes  spiritual  regeneration  possible 
in  all  who  believe  in  him.  To  jnit  sole  emphasis  on  the  phys¬ 
ical  side  of  Christ’s  supernatural  birth  is  to  miss  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  incarnation.  It  takes  the  redemptive  truth, 
inherent  in  that  mighty  and  mystic  event,  and  drags  it  in  the 
mire  of  a  gross  materialism. 
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That  a  fatal  error  lias  been  made  at  the  fountain  of  Christi- 
anitv,  and  perpetuated  through  nineteen  centuries,  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  on  tlie  theory  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regnant  in  the  church. 
So  interwoven  are  these  fundamental  doctrines,  that  Canon 
Gore  says :  ‘‘  Tliere  arc  no  believers  in  the  Incarnation  discover¬ 
able,  who  are  not  also  believers  in  the  Virgin  Birth,”  and  we 
might  add,  in  Christ’s  preexistence  as  conditioning  both.  What 
is  needed  in  the  church  to-day  is  a  sense  keen  enough  to  see 
the  rationale  of  the  Incarnation,  the  spiritual  necessity  of  such 
a  human  birth  as  the  first  and  third  Gospels  declare  to  have 
taken  place.  To  admit  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  nar¬ 
ratives  would  be  “  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  church  as  a  guide  to  religious  truth  in  any  real 
sense.”  Certainly  no  thoughtful  person  would  take  seriously 
anv  portion  of  the  writings  that,  at  the  outset,  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  profaned  the  sanctities  of  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion  with  a  lie. 

2.  Infallibility. — Jesus,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
prerogative,  placed  himself  alxDve  the  law,  as  a  higher  author¬ 
ity  and  a  more  accurate  interpreter  and  revealer  of  God.  He 
passed  judgment  on  all  the  traditions  of  history  and  customs 
of  religion,  and  changed  or  displaced  them  at  will.  Though 
conditioned  by  a  human  nature  and  acknowledging  the  limita¬ 
tions  essential  to  a  true  humanity,  he  never  acknowledged  any 
limitation  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  truth.  He  made  himself  the 
teacher  of  mankind  in  this  higher  sphere,  and  said  that  all  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  must  be  judged  by  his  words.  This  would 
be  blasphemous  egotism,  were  it  not  the  sane  and  confident  ut¬ 
terance  of  one  so  conscious  of  his  spiritual  illumination  and 
mission  that  he  could  sav,  “  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.” 

3.  Sinlessncss. — Jesus  claimed  this  as  a  man.  His  claim  is 
inconsistent  with  humanity  in  any  other  representative  of  t’ne 
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race.  No  other,  in  the  rational  use  of  his  power,  has  ever  been 
able  to  say,  “  Who  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?”  To  say  this  would 
be  our  greatest  sin.  No  affront  to  Deity  is  so  offensive  as  to 
affirm  no  need,  and  acknowledge  no  sin.  What  would  be  blas¬ 
phemy  in  us  savors  of  no  inconsistency  as  it  comes  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  Logic  limps  when  it  meets  such  a  problem  as 
this.  Material  science  has  no  method  of  dealing  with  such  an 
exceptional  fact.  Its  falsity  or  truth  must  be  discovered  in 
some  more  subtle  and  accurate  way.  The  mystery  here  is  in¬ 
volved  with  the  mystery  of  Jesus*  origin.  We  have  not  vet 
mastered  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter ;  much  less  the  relation 
of  the  eternal  and  creative  Spirit  to  human  personality  in 
Christ  or  in  ourselves.  Physical  science  is  staggering  before 
mysteries  as  great  in  the  material  universe.  “  Nothing  can  be 
more  inconceivable  than  tlie  ])ropcrties  of  ether  which  physi¬ 
cists  find  themselves  obliged  to  }X)stulate  to  explain  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  light.  How  th.e  ether  can  at  the  same  time  behave  like 
an  electric  solid  in  resisting  the  gliding  of  one  |X)rtion  over 
another,  and  yet  like  a  fluid  in  letting  Ixxlics  frcx'ly  pass  through 
it.  is  a  mystery,  which  we  do  not  understand.  Nevertheless  we 
arc  obliged  to  suppose  that  so  it  is.”  If  the  action  of  light  com¬ 
pels  scientists  to  make  all  theories  bow  to  the  supremacy  of 
fact,  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  Christ’s  life,  and  the  mystic 
and  beneficent  power  of  his  influence  through  the  passing  cen¬ 
turies,  must  compel  all  theories  concerning  him  to  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  these  visible  and  universally  recognized  facts.  It  is 
]x>ssible  to  study  the  incarnation,  investigate  miracles,  apply 
our  science  to  the  suix^rnatural,  and  not  come  within  seeing 
distance  of  the  real  problem ;  for  our  final  answer  must  solve 
the  mystery  of  Christ’s  life-giving  jxiwer.  He  docs  what  we 
should  expect  a  heaven-sent  religion  to  do.  Wherever  he  has 
jrone  he  has  left  the  touch  of  God  on  human  lives.  This  is  the 
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fact  we  have  to  reckon  with.  This  supernatural  phenomenon 
must  be  the  polar  star  that  guides  us  in  our  study  of  his  mys¬ 
tic  career. 

4.  Supernatural  pozver. — Jesus  was  conscious  of  its  pos¬ 
session.  He  walked  on  the  sea,  stilled  the  tempest,  ciuieted  the 
wind,  banished  disease  at  a  word,  fed  five  thousand  with  food 
sufficient  for  only  five,  raised  the  dead,  and  reincarnated  his 
own  body  when  death  had  demonstrated  its  mortality.  He  did 
all  this  in  his  humanity.  Our  science  has  not  yet  answered 
the  ancient  question  “  What  is  man  ?’* — nor  defined  the  original 
sovereignty  bestowed  uix>n  him  in  the  creative  purpose.  The 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  we  do  not  yet  see  all  things  put 
under  him ;  but  we  see  Jesus,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
and  representing  in  his  holy  humanity  the  rightful  power  and 
sovereignty  of  a  sinless  man.  Who  knows  but  that,  in  a  holy 
universe,  man's  natural  right  is  to  walk  on  water  and  hold 
nature  subject  to  his  control? 

The  statements  of  Christ  regarding  himself  must  lx?  taken 
at  their  face  value,  and  the  statements  of  the  inspired  record. 
They  cannot  be  disproved.  They  may  be  proved.  “  The  lexic¬ 
al  impossibility  of  proving  a  negative  is  proverbial.”  “  On  a 
subject  whose  conditions  are  unknown  to  us  the  very  attempt 
to  do  so  is  ridiculous.”  Tn  the  realm  of  practical  life  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  Christianity  are  all  within  our  reach.  No  theo¬ 
ries  or  conclusions  concerning  the  insolvable  problems  of 
Christ’s  jxjrsonality  must  for  one  moment  be  tolerated  that 
hinder  faith  in  these  vital  verities.  The  beneficent  influence  of 
Christianity  must  never  Ix'  imix*rilled  by  negations  incapable  of 
proof. 

5.  Jesus  was  conscious  of  capacity  to  represent  and  reveal 
Cod.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  put  himself  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Father,  and  say  that  eternal  life  consisted  in  knowing 
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him  as  well  as  in  knowing  the  Father.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  an  essential  claim  to  Deity.  He  assumed  to  Ix'  the  onlv  in¬ 
terpreter  of  God,  and  the  only  door  of  access  to  knowledge  of 
or  communion  with.  him.  He  declared  that  life  was  his  gift- 
that  his  cross  and  resurrection  were  essential  factors  in  God’s 
program  of  redemption ;  and  that  through  him,  and  onlv 
through  him,  was  salvation  to  Ix'come  an  accomplished  fact  in 
human  experience.  It  is  evident  that  these  claims  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  problems  we  meet  nowhere  else.  They  cannot 
be  waved  aside  with  denial.  They  must  be  demonstrated  from 
the  inside,  or  left  alone.  The  consciousness  of  Christ  must  be 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery  of  his  life,  and  penetrates  the 
mystery  of  our  own.  The  verities  or  falsities  of  the  historic 
record  can  lx  demonstrated  only  by  a  spiritual  intelligence  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  detect  the  fundamental  truth  or  error.  To  re¬ 
duce  Christianity  to  a  naturalistic  basis  is  to  reduce  it  to  a 
fraud.  Its  supernatural  elements  have  never  seemed  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  its  spiritual  integrity ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  spiritual 
influence  has  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  demand  a  supernatur¬ 
al  origin  and  history.  Paul,  without  the  caution  of  a  single 
reservation,  staked  everything  on  the  verities  of  the  physical 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  modern  age  has  no  occasion  to  be 
more  cautious  than  he.  Our  prudence  may  be  only  another 
name  for  loss  of  vision.  To  measure  Christianity  by  our  ex- 
jxrience  is  to  degrade  it.  To  measure  Christ’s  temptations  and 
tendencies  b\’  our  own  may  lx  little  less  than  blasphemy. 
His  perfect  humanity,  with  its  susceptibility  to  all  human 
temptations,  does  not  mean  that  he  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
gre^sser  passions.  Carnality  is  not  dominant  in  great  souls. 
Sainthood,  even  in  us,  is  not  compatible  with  surrender  to  the 
flesh.  He  who  cannot  conceive  of  the  divine  Master  as  living 
on  the  heights  and  in  crystal  atmosphere  knows  little  of  the 
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soul  s  altitudes  and  sublimities.  He  who  loved  the  world  to  the 
point  of  death,  whose  supreme  passion  was  passion  for  souls, 
whose  sacrifice  was  so  absolute  as  to  include  Calvary,  cannot 
be  conceived  of  by  a  pure  soul  as  grovelling  in  fleshly  efesire. 
His  temptations  were  infinitely  more  subtle  and  intense,  be¬ 
cause  so  sublime.  I  suspect  that  capacity  to  be  tempted  does 
not  increase  as  we  tend  toward  the  slums,  but  as  we  rise 
toward  the  blue  ether.  Divinity  does  not  consist  in  deliverance 
from  such  capacity,  but  in  its  perfect  control.  The  extinction 
of  evil  desire  is  not  the  e.xtinction  of  human  nature,  but  its 
sanctification  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Cod. 

From  the  foregoing  we  conclude  that  critical  scholarship 
must  ever  adjust  itself  consistently  to  the  sovereign  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus :  to  the  Ix^neficent  influence  of  the  gospel  history 
as  traditionally  believed ;  to  the  spiritual  motive  that  inspired 
its  autlioritv.  and  to  the  spiritual  results  that  universally  flow 
from  its  vital  acceptance. 

The  whole  aim  of  Christianity  is  redemptive.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  gospel  story  and 
the  redeeming  life  have  been  communicated  to  the  world.  Like 
the  cross  it  proclaims,  it  has  been  the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation  to  countless  multitudes  through  nineteen  centuries.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  a  critic  of  the  New  Testament 
shall  have  the  same  redemptive  purpose,  and  shall  start  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  redemptive  e.xperience.  If  a  scientist 
cannot  analyze  light  without  destroying  its  power,  we  may 
well  insist  that  he  leave  its  beneficent  mysteries  alone.  Every 
step  in  true  science  must  be  contributory  and  constructive. 
The  highest  scholarship  subjects  itself  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
subtle  inaccuracy,  unless  it  conducts  its  investigations  on  bend¬ 
ed  knee.  “  In  order  to  be  a  great  spiritual  thinker,  one  must 
have  a  great  spiritual  life.”  The  problems  of  Christianity  arc 
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not  to  be  solved  by  the  processes  of  natural  science.  They  are 
in  another  category  altogether.  The  specialist  in  physics  can¬ 
not  take  his  tools  into  the  realms  of  psychics.  The  deeper  and 
truer  things  in  life  are  not  discovered  by  the  microscope  or 
scalpel.  I  do  not  care  for  a  dissecting  knife  when  I  hear  the 
song  of  a  bluebird  or  robin.  The  song  tells  the  story  of  its 
birthplace  in  the  bosom  of  Cod  without  analysis.  I  do  not  care 
for  the  test-tube  of  the  chemist  when  I  catch  the  beauty  or 
fragrance  of  a  rose.  If  the  beauty  is  not  self-revealing,  and 
the  fragrance  its  own  interpreter,  demonstration  is  impossible. 

Intuition  is  the  key  to  knowledge  in  Christianity.  It  has  to 
do  with  life,  with  spirit,  with  the  subtle  and  invisible  laws  of 
the  soul.  The  first  requirement  in  a  critic  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation  is  spiritual  vision.  As  in  the  science  of  life,  so 
in  the  science  of  criticism,  “  Christianity  distinctly  declines  to 
be  proved  first,  and  practiced  afterw'ards.  Its  proof  and  prac¬ 
tice  go  hand  in  hand.  Its  real  evidence  is  its  power.” 

All  study  of  the  supernatural  problems  of  Christ’s  life  must 
be  conducted  in  the  light  of  this  principle.  Back  of  the  man¬ 
ger  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  miracles,  and  the  resurrection,  is 
the  personality  about  whom  the  wonders  are  told.  Is  jx^rson- 
ality  the  key  to  the  wonders,  or  must  the  wonders  be  explained 
before  there  can  be  allegiance  to  the  person?  We  no  longer 
prove  Christianity  by  miracles,  but  miracles  by  Christianity. 
The  greatness  of  the  one  carries  with  it  the  reasonableness  of 
the  other. 

A  group  of  rustics  passed  through  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
at  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  gazing  vacantly  at  the  masterpieces 
that  glorified  its  walls.  A  clergyman,  widely  known  for  his 
scholarship  and  culture,  stood  before  one  of  the  pointings,  tak¬ 
ing  notes.  “  Be  you  writing  about  those  things  ?”  one  of  the 
rustics  asked.  “  Yes,”  answered  the  man  of  vision,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  unfold  the  thought,  skill,  and  purpose  of  the  artist. 
As  he  interpreted  the  wondrous  production,  there  dawned  upon 
the  simple  folk  the  vision  of  a  world  of  art  and  beauty  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamed. 

We  are,  at  the  best,  simple-folk,  rustics,  in  interpreting  the 
person  of  the  divine  Master.  What  we  need,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  paititing,  is  not  an  opera-glass,  but  a  soul.  And 
what  we  need,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  is  reverent  humility, 
and  capacity  to  see.  "  Work  done  by  the  intelligence  alone,’’ 
savs  Dr.  George  A.  (k)rdon,  “  can  never  compass  the  secret  of 
Christian  history.  Jesus  has  been  so  much  to  mankind  that 
any  scholar  with  ordinary  historic  imagination  and  common 
intellectual  decency  must  uncover  in  his  presence.  It  is  but 
homage  to  reality  to  confess  the  transcendent  greatness  of 
lesus.  and  to  study  him  in  any  other  mood  is  sheer  imperti¬ 
nence.”  ”  Christ  has  always  meant  most  to  the  greatest  souls.” 
In  view  of  his  beneficent  influence,  negative  criticism  becomes 
impious.  It  is  easy  to  lose  the  key  to  Christ’s  personality  and 
career.  It  is  easy  not  to  be  spiritual.  It  is  still  easier  not  to 
know  that  one  is  not  spiritual.  Unitarianism  has  no  llethlehem 
or  Pentecost.  “Xo  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  in  the 
Holy  .'Spirit.”  It  is  significant  that  the  trend  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism  is  synchronous  with  loss  of  spiritual  power  in  the  church. 
A  defect  in  an  argument  may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  its 
effect.  Confidence  in  the  literal  story  of  the  Gospels,  accom¬ 
panied  by  vital  application  of  its  truth,  has  without  exception 
had  regenerating  power  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  nations. 
A  philosophy  that  imperils  or  devitalizes  the  religious  life  of 
two  continents  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  divine  inspiration. 
It  is  easy  for  the  intellect  to  commit  sacrilege  without  know¬ 
ing  it. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  is 
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wholly  destructive  in  tendency  or  effect.  lint  so  eager  is  the 
questioning  spirit  of  the  age.  and  so  regardless  of  consequences 
that  destructive  conclusions  have  had  disproix>rtionate  empha¬ 
sis,  Those  uninitiated  in  the  science  and  uncertainties  of  crit¬ 
icism,  and  those  not  deeply  grounded  in  religious  experience 
have  been  thrown  into  mental  confusion,  and  unsettled  in  their 
faith.  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  initial 
and  immature  stages  of  a  questioning  process.  It  is  tem¬ 
porary.  Later  scholarship  will  place  many  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  and  extravagances  of  modern  criticism  among  its  curios¬ 
ities.  The  verities  of  the  spiritual  life  carry  with  them  secure¬ 
ly  many  things  that  a  ruthless  skepticism  challenges.  “The 
spiritual  wisdom  of  the  race  cannot  remain  in  the  air."  Some 
things  to-day  are  bcy<nid  the  era  of  experiment.  Among  these 
is  the  religion  of  Calvary  and  Pentecost.  The  vitalities  of 
Christian  exi)erience  can  lx*  doubted  only  by  those  who  lack 
them.  It  is  not  tex)  much  to  say  that  this  experience  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  not  genuine  if  it  can  find 
an  explanation  of  its  origin  and  vitalities  in  a  natural  process 
or  cause.  To  attempt  to  eliminate  the  siqx'rnatural  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  to  attempt  more  than  can  be  done  in  one’s  own  re¬ 
generate  life.  The  naturalistic  argument  will  never  displace  the 
VTrgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  nor  his  miracles  and  resurrection,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  never  displace  the  suixrnatural  in  Christ’s  jxrson 
and  career.  Eliminate  this,  and  Christianity,  as  a  revelation 
and  program  of  redemption,  disappears.  A  system  of  ethics 
would  remain,  but  no  help  for  man  in  his  effort  to  apply  it. 
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AUTICLK  11. 

KCOXOMICS  AXI)  ETHICS. 

IIV  EX-IM<KSII)KXT  JOHN  n.\SCOM,  n.D..  LL.I). 

We  arc  always  inclined  to  magnify  new  causes  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  minin.ize  the  familiar  ones  to  which  we  are 
opposing  them.  Discovery  is  rarely  a  clean-cut  affair  m  which 
we  assign  to  all  the  elements  involved  their  due  influence.  It 
is  rather  made  up  of  counter-exaggerations  which  slowly  cor¬ 
rect  each  other.  Thought  at  length  settles,  like  an  exhausted 
pendulum,  at  the  ix)int  of  equilibrium. 

Ethical  impulses,  just  or  unjust,  are  likely  to  occupy  a  first 
position  in  human  philosophy,  and  when  they  are  partially  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  physical  causes  which  accompany  them,  these  last 
begin  to  rapidly  occupy  the  entire  ground.  This  they  do  the 
more  readily  as  they  exclude  much  extravagant  and  fanciful 
reasoning  by  fixed  connections.  W’c  feel  sure  that  we  are 
making  progress  in  substituting  the  real  for  the  imaginary. 

While  this  tendency  is  to  be  accepted,  it  has  its  own  dangers. 
WIkii  the  process  is  complete,  we  have  put  a  dry  and  mechan¬ 
ical  movement  in  place  of  a  vital  and  spiritual  one.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  as  our  explanatory  methcxl  may  seem  to  have  been,  it  has 
not  touched  the  very  nature  of  that  to  which  it  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  We  have  dissolved  out  of  the  leaf  that  which  alone 
made  it  a  living  product,  and  are  left  with  the  mere  skeleton 
on  which  the  green  tissue  was  stretched. 

To  trace  the  conditions  under  which  ethical  activity  is  de¬ 
veloped  is  interesting  and  instructive,  but  we  have  not  thereby 
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reached  the  very  substance  of  the  phenomena  involved.  Some 
sjx'ak  as  if  Ethics  j^rew  out  of  Economics,  and  was  simplv  a 
ri|)e  development  of  commercial  relations  ;  as  if  there  were  an 
“  economic  interpretation  of  history  ”  which  reaches  to  its 
central  forces.  Economics  and  Ethics  are  undoubtedly  closely 
interlocked,  but  neither  of  them  explains  the  other.  The  two 
sets  of  causes,  in  their  independent  (pialities  and  constant  inter¬ 
action,  are  necessary  to  the  j^rowth  of  swiety,  and  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  human  life.  An  economic  rendering  of  history 
is  no  more  complete  in  itself  than  an  ethical  rendering.  The 
two  sustain  and  expound  each  other. 

We  wish  to  define  somewhat  carefully  this  interdependence 
of  the  two  departments  of  activity ;  and  we  do  it  not  only  in 
correction  of  the  theory  of  social  life,  but  because  there  is 
growing  up  among  us  the  feeling  that  business  has  its  own 
rights  and  liberties,  and  that  those  in  the  ijursuit  of  wealth  are 
limited  only  by  the  obligations  which  current  economic  opinion 
and  maxims  of  trade  lay  upon  them.  This  notion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  authority  of  economic  law  has  become  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  development  of  higher  social  relations  and  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  Our  safety  even  as  a  pco])le  must  turn  on  our  ability 
to  reassert  and  maintain  the  higher  law.  The  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  few  under  the  extravagance  of  the  economic  temper 
threatens  not  only  the  equality  of  rights  between  citizens,  but 
is  rapidly  gathering  wealth  and  •its  adjuncts  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  power  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  immediate  urgency,  What 
are  the  forces  of  collective  development,  and  what  are  their  re¬ 
lations  to  each  other? 

h2conomics,  rightly  rendered,  has  no  field  and  no  law  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Ethics  or  in  abatement  of  it.  The  field  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  is  the  production  of  wealth,  its  methods  of  exchange, 
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and  its  distribution  among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  cre¬ 
ating  it.  It  is  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  that  Eco¬ 
nomics  considers.  Any  acquisition  by  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  prosjx^rity  is  not  production,  but  an  arbitrary  trans¬ 
fer  of  wealth  in  embarrassment  of  production.  No  form  of 
theft  can  find  shelter  under  economic  law,  which  looks  ex- 
clnsivelv  to  the  general  prosperity.  All  methods  of  production 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  aggregate  wealth.  We 
can  get  no  principles  of  Economics  on  any  other  basis.  All 
driving  of  one’s  co-laborers  to  the  wall  is  in  disregard  of  pro¬ 
duction.  considered  as  an  independent,  impersonal  process. 
Economics  and  Ethics  contemplate  the  same  object, — the  effect 
of  lines  of  action  on  the  public  welfare.  Economics  considers 
it  in  the  narrower  field  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  Ethics 
in  a  wider  survey  of  human  conduct.  Economics  discusses  the 
methods  involved  in  reaching  a  particular  form  of  prosperity ; 
Ethics  contemplates  those  phases  of  action  which  arc  included 
in  the  largest  welfare.  As  long  as  human  interests  are  har¬ 
monious  with  each  other,  as  long  as  they  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  sustaining  those  lines  of  thought  and  cflfort  on  which  the 
well-lx'ing  of  all  depends,  so  long  will  a  discussion  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity  be  bound  up  with  those  inquiries  which  define  the 
laws  of  social  evolution. 

There  is  no  principle  in  Economics,  as  a  distinct  statement 
of  doctrines,  which  overrides  the  general,  ethical  rules  of  so¬ 
ciety.  An  apparent  discrepancy  implies  an  error  cither  iti 
grasping  premises  or  in  tracing  their  lines  of  development. 
The  theoretical  disagreement  which  Malthus  was  th.ought  to 
have  pointed  out  between  the  growth  of  the  human  family 
and  a  suj)ply  of  its  wants,  a  disparity  dooming  a  large  class  of 
producers  to  extreme  poverty,  arose  from  a  misapprehension 
of  th.e  true  lines  and  laws  of  social  unfolding.  Human  ex- 
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perience,  even  casually  observed,  contradicted  the  notion  of 
Malthns,  and,  looked  at  in  the  ethical  light  of  forecast  and  a 
rational  mastery  of  means,  completely  disproves  it.  Men  are 
more  and  more  able  to  supply  their  wants.  Intelligent  and 
concurrent  action  establishes  a  prosix*rity  at  each  stage,  broad¬ 
er,  more  inclusive,  and  more  reliable.  Economics  and  Ethics 
alike  teach  ns  these  conditions  of  increased  safety  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  resources.  I'he  elements  of  danger  are  being 
eliminated  by  rapid  growth  in  production,  by  a  distribution 
which  raises  the  standard  of  life,  and  by  a  diffusion  of  good¬ 
will  which  helps  to  call  out  and  apply  the  incentives  under 
which  human  households  are  built  up.  Skill  and  good-will  in 
coalescence  show  an  increasing  mastery  of  the  world.  Sepa¬ 
rate  them,  and  both  begin  to  fail. 

Distribution,  the  division  of  products  between  management 
and  labor,  is  the  phase  of  economic  action  which  puts  ethical 
feeling  to  the  greatest  strain.  Yet,  if  we  keep  the  general 
wealth — the  general  welfare — in  view,  no  fissure  appears  be¬ 
tween  economic  and  ethical  principles.  The  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  numbers  is  a  guide  to  both.  A  fonn  of  distribu¬ 
tion  which  represses  lalx)r,  at  once  reduces  its  incentives,  and 
wastes  its  power.  Large  production  means  an  increase  in 
skill,  in  initiative,  and  in  the  standard  of  living.  Personal  self¬ 
ishness  blinds  men  to  this  relation  equally  in  industry  and  in 
other  social  relations.  This  blindness  is  a  little  more  sheltered 
by  conventional  sentiment  in  business  transactions  than  else¬ 
where,  but  it  everywhere  stands  in  the  way  of  that  wide  pros- 
]K'rity  of  which  men  are  in  search. 

The  laws  which  govern  distribution  are  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  give  the  conditions  of  social  welfare.  Between 
management  and  labor  as  productive  agents  there  is  no  real 
conflict.  The  present  contention  is  the  result  of  an  eager  temper 
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which  separates  the  desires  of  men  from  universal  prosperity, 
and  is  willing  to  endanger  that  prosperity  in  behalf  of  narrow, 
personal  interests.  The  wider  view  and  the  higher  motive  call 
for  the  aid  and  enforcement  of  the  spiritual  nature.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  certain  than  that  the  agents  in  produc¬ 
tion  need  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  put  forth  their 
best  penvers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  purpose.  The  army 
of  industry  has  at  least  this  characteristic  of  a  military  organ¬ 
ization,  that  men  and  commanders  must  be  united  in  their 
work.  The  weakness  of  our  present  forms  of  production  is 
found  in  the  strife  which  separates  them.  Economics,  Ethics, 
spiritual  impulses, — all  urge  harmony;  yet  open  strife  and 
much  secret  bitterness  attend  on  industrial  effort.  To  this  di¬ 
vided  feeling  a  similar  rebuke  and  correction  come  in  all 
social  relations ;  superficial  and  transient  gains  are  being  put 
in  place  of  substantial  and  permanent  ones. 

Sotr.c  parties  to  this  strife  seem  honestly  to  think  that  it  is 
grounded  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  normal  relation  of  men 
to  each  other.  An  assertion  of  a  fundamental  agreement  of  all 
human  interests  with  each  other  seems  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  visionaries.  If  this  were  the  case  in  economic  activ¬ 
ity,  then  not  only  could  not  economic  principles  give  rise  to 
ethical  ones,  there  must  be  an  eternal  conflict  between  them 
to  the  confusion  of  both.  “  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam¬ 
mon  ”  is  an  expression,  not  of  an  inherent  conflict  in  human 
action,  but  of  a  conflict  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  tem- 
pcT  in  which  that  action  is  performed. 

Certain  it  is  that,  from  the  present  relation  of  men  to  each 
other  in  business,  in  society,  in  politics,  much  dissension  and 
many  cross-purix)ses  arise.  Labor  and  management  are  asso¬ 
ciated  by  a  necessity  which  they  cannot  escape.  They  order 
their  relations  with  little  joint  consultation,  under  conditions 
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which  custom  has  established,  and  which  they  mistake,  if  not 
for  eternal  laws,  at  least  for  limitations  from  which  there  is  no 
feasible  method  of  release.  Each  of  the  two  parties  goes  at 
its  task  as  an  heir  of  an  inherited  feud. 

Management  constantly  suffers  from  the  ignorance,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  indolence  of  labor.  It  is  thereby  exposed  to  need¬ 
less  failure,  is  embittered  toward  labor,  and  feels  that  labor  is 
receiving  all,  and  more  than  all,  it  earns.  There  is  in  this 
direction  a  real  ground  of  complaint,  and  one  that  obscures,  to 
those  who  entertain  it.  the  entire  field. 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  the  eager  and  grasp¬ 
ing  temper  of  capital  exercised  toward  it,  from  the  rash  and 
sp>eculative  methods  it  employs,  issuing  in  failures  which  in¬ 
volve  labor  with  no  participation  or  responsibility  on  its  part, 
and  from  combinations  which  iir.pose  much  hardship,  in  their 
carrying  out,  on  a  portion  of  the  employees.  Labor  is  often 
able  to  say,  and  is  more  frequently  led  to  feel,  that  its  imme¬ 
diate  interests  are  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  management.  If  pressure  overtakes  a  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  faults  of  management,  relief  is  at  once  sought  in 
a  reduction  of  wages.  Laborers  are  partners  in  all  the  disas¬ 
ters  which  accompany  production,  are  only  reluctantly  allowed 
to  share  in  its  success,  and  are  for  the  most  part  idle  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  processes  in  which  their  livelihood  is  involved. 
Their  misfortunes  are  stoically  accepted  as  part  of  the  in¬ 
evitable. 

Injury  is  thus  constantly  passing  backward  and  forward  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  obscuring  their  mental  vision  and  em¬ 
bittering  their  feelings.  While  this  action  and  reaction  will 
find  no  complete  re<Iress  till  the  evils  from  which  it  springs,  the 
indifference  here  and  the  forgetfulness  there,  are  removed: 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  these  evils  are  enhanced  by  present 
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business  methods.  The  methods  are  not  to  be  excused  and  ac¬ 
cepted  because  of  the  bad  temper  which  accompanies  them. 
Management  and  labor,  by  mutual  consultation  and  a  keen¬ 
er  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  each  other,  can  be  placed  on  a 
higher,  safer,  and  more  productive  ground  than  that  which 
they  now  occupy.  It  is  a  little  short  of  stupidity  to  regard  the 
present  strife  as  inherent  in  production. 

The  deepest  reason  why  this  opinion  is  entertained  is  the 
blindness  of  selfishness.  A  sense  of  our  own  advantage  acts 
on  us  as  quickly  as  an  appetite  on  a  brute.  Out  of  this 
instinctive  impulse  comes  the  later  conviction,  which  the  entire 
history  of  production  helps  to  sustain,  that  the  two  classes  of 
interests  are  necessarily  in  conflict.  This  feeling  is  still  farther 
confirmed  by  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  correction.  The 
faulty  relation  must  be  set  right  at  many  points,  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  field,  and  for  a  i>eriod  of  time  sufficient  to  develop 
new  tendencies,  before  it  becomes  obviously  successful.  False 
methods,  both  in  Economics  and  Ethics,  tend  to  justify  them¬ 
selves  by  the  hard  conditions  which  have  gpven  rise  to  them 
and  to  which  they  in  turn  gpve  rise. 

Yet  this  sentiment  of  separation  is  false,  and  has  no  ultimate 
basis,  either  in  economic  or  moral  principles.  It  is  more  read¬ 
ily  entertained  in  Economics  than  in  Ethics,  because  the  range 
of  vision  is  narrower,  and  the  interests  more  intense,  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second.  The  business  man  systematically  and 
advisedly  directs  his  attention  to  considerations  which  lie  di¬ 
rectly  before  him,  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the 
future.  A  long  range  is  an  uncertain  one.  Yet  the  general  an¬ 
tagonisms  between  labor  and  management  have  no  foundation 
in  Economics ;  quite  the  contrary.  Large  and  permanent  suc¬ 
cess  in  production  calls  for  the  concurrence  of  its  agents.  It 

can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  Discord  is  immediate  waste 
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in  reduction  of  the  incentives  to  effort.  Social  sympathy  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  gains  of  others  and  our  own 
gains  are  inseparable,  that  human  wants  are  common  wants 
Any  other  principle  demands  slavery  and  tends  to  slavery,  h 
is  not  in  production,  but  in  distribution,  that  a  manifest  di¬ 
versity  of  interests  seems  to  make  its  appearance,  and  distri¬ 
bution  is  a  subsequent  and  secondary  process  that  properly 
stands  in  subordination  to  production.  All  interests  are  recon¬ 
ciled  at  this  point  by  a  sense  of  justice. 

This  great  stumbling-block  in  production,  the  contention  of 
the  parties  to  it,  remains  to  be  overcome  by  development  in  the 
entire  nature  of  man,  and  not  by  economic  progress  alone. 
This  victory  is  not  so  much  one  to  be  won  on  a  lower  basis  and 
passed  over  to  instructed  and  trairfed  manhood  as  it  is  a 
struggle  of  higher  incentives  to  develop  lower  ones  in  their 
proper  order  and  in  proportionate  ]X)wer.  The  more  profound 
spiritual  feelings  are  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  economic  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  only  as  the  force  of  higher  harmonies  comes  to 
be  present  that  the  lower  harmony  fully  discloses  itself.  It  is 
a  faulty  spiritual  vision  that  leads  management  and  labor  so  to 
magnify  immediate  gains  as  to  reduce,  and  finally  to  preclude, 
later  ones.  A  querulous  temper  is  begotten,  which  renders  any 
adjustment  uncomfortable.  The  winds  vex  and  make  danger¬ 
ous  tides,  in  themselves  desirable. 

A  free  participation  of  all  in  production,  success  as  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  joint  effort,  the  impossibility  of  comprehensive  and 
permanent  good  arising  to  any  from  the  exclusion  of  others, 
the  inevitable  increase  of  productive  power  as  a  consequence 
of  liberally  sharing  its  products,  the  prosperous  action  and 
reaction  between  those  who  hold  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
labor,  are  truths  which  can  be  fully  established  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  large  economic  and  ethical  experience.  An  ad- 
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equate  foundation  for  social  relations  based  on  these  truths  is 
to  be  found  in  our  spiritual  development.  To  suppose  them  to 
arise  in  anticipation  of  that  development  is  preposterous,  as 
much  so  as  to  expect  brain  structure  to  precede  intellectual 
activity.  The  ganglionic  centers  in  our  social  life  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  insensible  increments  in  connection  with  its  growth. 

Economic  action  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  later  centers 
of  darkness.  It  is  a  higher  ethical  light  that  at  length  enables 
us  to  see  that  lower  relations  have  been  badly  handled  and  badly 
conceived.  Men  in  possession  of  nominal  Christianity  have  en¬ 
tertained  perverted  conceptions  of  business  obligations,  and  of 
admissible  forms  of  action,  because  they  have  kept  apart  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ethical  considerations,  and  so  have  come  to  a  full 
understanding  of  neither  of  them.  The  idea  that  fundamental 
spiritual  truths  are  to  be  proclaimed,  and  that  these  can  be 
trusted  ultimately  to  straighten  out  the  entire  web  of  life,  is 
« merely  the  reverse  of  the  assertion  that  Economics  will  finally 
clear  itself,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  morals.  The  truth  is 
rather  that  nothing  in  human  action  can  be  grasped  separately. 
Spiritual  principles  are  understood  in  and  with  the  conduct 
normal  to  them.  The  true  law  of  lower  impulses  is  disclosed 
by  coming  into  the  light  of  higher  ones.  Men  whose  schemes 
are  those  of  eager  finance  will  have  a  sense  of  human  relations 
akin  to  them.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  us,  and  only 
there  do  we  apprehend  it  or  enjoy  it. 

What  is  true  of  production  is  equally  true  of  commerce.  Its 
highest  and  truest  service  is  disclosed  only  as  it  expresses  a 
just  and  liberal  temper.  He  who  cannot  regard  another’s  gain 
as  akin  to  his  own  gain,  who  wishes  always  to  trade  with  sav¬ 
ages,  giving  little  and  taking  much,  cannot  understand  free 
trade  or  fulfill  its  law — free  trade  which  means  unobstructed, 
open,  fair  exchange.  The  protectionist  regards  free  trade  as 
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the  theory  of  the  doctrinaire,  and  protection  as  a  practical 
measure.  What  does  this  mean  ?  The  doctrinaire  is  one  who 
consults  widely  all  the  interests  involved.  Economics  is  noth¬ 
ing  other  than  the  doctrine  of  these  trade  relations.  The  prac¬ 
tical  man  as  opposed  to  the  doctrinaire  is  one  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  more  immediate,  personal  object,  and  who  thereby  ob¬ 
scures  and  entangles  the  laws  of  commerce.  It  is  in  vain  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  faulty  method  will  purify  itself  by  its  own  fer¬ 
mentation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  readjusts  claims  more  and 
more  to  suit  the  conditions  it  has  established.  It  set  out  to  ad¬ 
vance  special  interests,  and  this  advancement  it  then  accepts 
as  a  justification  of  its  action.  The  only  sufficient  corrective  is 
a  social  sympathy  which  will  not  allow  this  shifting  of  gains 
and  losses,  this  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  general  welfare. 

How  have  these  mistakes  been  made  as  to  the  nature  and 
force  of  economic  law?  The  one  constant  failure  in  human 
thought  is  the  pushing  of  given  forms  of  action  to  an  extreme, 
leaving  them  uncorrected  by  coordinate  methods.  In  earlv 
forms  of  industry,  monopoly  is  likely  to  be  made  a  short  cut 
to  wealth.  As  a  consequence,  competition,  as  a  corrective, 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  universal  law.  It  alone  keeps  free 
and  wholesome  the  channels  of  industry.  The  farther  devel¬ 
opment  of  industry  has  shown  that  there  are  natural  monop¬ 
olies  which  must  be  recognized,  if  we  are  to  secure  the  most 
advantageous  industry.  Competition  is  not  a  universal  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  can  neither  be  neglected,  nor  can  it  be  expanded  to 
meet  every  case.  The  individual  freedom  involved  in  it  must 
be  made  to  confront  the  claims  of  the  general  welfare. 

Competition,  like  emulation,  must  be  present,  but  present  in 
its  own  narrow  limit.  Emulation  pushed  into  constant  rivalry 
becomes  an  irritable,  exacting  impulse,  which  reduces  our  own 
sense  of  excellence  to  the  very  inferior  sense  of  superiority. 
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Our  personal  standards  and  contentment  are  lost.  An  educa¬ 
tional  institution  which  brings  excellence  to  a  mathematical 
statement,  and  builds  upon  it  a  government,  may  easily  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  high  ideals  and  liberal  purposes.  Whatever 
our  emulation,  we  must  still  remain  subject  to  the  larger  in¬ 
centives  of  intellectual  activity.  We  are  pushing,  not  for  pri¬ 
ority,  but  for  power. 

Competition  in  Economics  is  a  single  method  which  we  are 
to  employ  simply  to  maintain  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with 
the  greatest  prosperity.  We  are  not  seeking  liberty  simply  as 
libertv,  but  as  a  means  to  welfare.  Welfare  is  the  ruling  idea. 
Competition  once  admitted  as  a  general  principle  in  Econom¬ 
ics,  readily  yields  itself  to  perversion.  It  is  not  defined  in  its 
application,  and  takes  on  methods  which  arc  indeed  competi¬ 
tive,  but  are  neither  productive  nor  honest.  If  one  undersells 
another,  not  as  the  result  of  better  production,  but  as  a  means 
of  driving  a  competitor  out  of  the  market,  he  is  baffling  com¬ 
petition,  establishing  a  mono|x>ly,  and  perverting  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Economics.  He  is  stealing  his  neighbor’s 
business,  and  thereby  converting  commerce  into  robbery.  The 
competition  which  Economics  recognizes,  rests  on  a  difference 
in  productive  power,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  best  power 
precedence.  It  is  thus  a  solvent  keeping  the  channels  of  activ¬ 
ity  open,  and  encouraging  enterprise.  It  breaks  down  rigid 
custom,  and  drives  out  superannuated  processes.  The  unscrupu¬ 
lous  business  man,  with  no  reference  to  the  ends  which  compe¬ 
tition  properly  subserves,  enters  on  a  variety  of  aggressive 
measures,  and  puts  his  own  interest  in  place  of  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  not 
only  not  been  competitive  under  any  economic  definition,  they 
have  been  viciously  otherwise,  and  have  issued  in  an  odious 
monopoly.  Business  thus  becomes  a  sow  which  eats  up  her 
own  litter. 
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The  emergency  we  have  reached  as  a  commercial  nation  has 
arisen  under  perverted  economic  principles,  and  calls  for  cor¬ 
rection  by  all  the  forces  at  our  disposal, — social,  ethical,  and 
civic.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  stream  by  its  own  mo¬ 
tion  will  purify  itself,  gathering,  as  it  docs,  by  the  wav  all 
garbage.  There  has  rarely  been  such  a  suspension  and  per¬ 
version  of  the  duties  one  owes  to  his  fellows  as  has  been 
brought  about  in  our  time  under  the  guise  of  economic  forces. 
It  is  a  case  which  calls  for  a  reassertion  of  spiritual  life.  The 
knot  which  is  fast  being  tightened  beyond  our  untying,  has 
arisen  from  a  perversion  of  economic  ideas  both  in  thought 
and  in  use.  The  index  which  we  supposed  was  a  register  of 
natural  forces  has  merely  indicated  the  pressure  of  men’s  pas¬ 
sions. 

A  like  confident  and  ill-directed  trust  in  competition  has 
appeared  in  its  application  to  labor.  A  universal  industrial 
sentiment  has  regarded  the  competitive  method  as  furnishing 
the  measure  of  wages.  The  economist  has  indeed  seen  that 
this  method  meant  the  degradation  of  the  laborer,  forcing  him 
down  to  bare  subsistence ;  and  yet  even  this  result  has  not  led 
the  economist,  in  many  cases,  to  distrust  the  soundness  of  his 
theory.  He  has  been  content  to  stamp  industrial  science  with 
most  disastrous  consequences,  and  has  accepted  the  result  with 
composure.  He  has  made  Economics,  by  his  exposition  of  it 
a  “  dismal  science,”  and  has  wiped  his  lips  with  zest.  The  true 
character  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  theories 
turn  out  to  be  hasty  and  superficial. 

It  would  seem  plain  that  the  relation  between  the  two  chief 
agents  of  production  should  be,  subject  to  the  changes  induced 
by  industry,  equal  and  fair.  The  conditions  for  a  mutually 
profitable  contract  require  that  the  parties  to  it  should  neither 
of  them  be  under  excessive  pressure,  but  should  both  of  them 
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have  the  promise  of  a  sensible  gain.  These  equalizing  terms 
are  not  likely  to  be  present  in  a  contract  between  labor  and 
management  under  competition.  Even  with  more  skilled  labor 
a  reduction  of  wages  is  often  a  less  evil  than  the  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  laborer,  by  virtue  of  his  narrower  resources, 
is  put  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  his  employer, 
and  this  increasingly  so  as  combination  in  production  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  workman  is  frequently  exposed  to  disastrous  competi¬ 
tion.  Fittingly  competition  should  arise  from  superior  pro¬ 
ductive  power,  pushing  for  its  true  position ;  between  work¬ 
men  it  arises  from  inferior  power,  driven  forward  by  extreme 
poverty.  The  workman  out  of  employment  is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  wages  less  than  those  being  paid.  The  final  point  is  the 
lowest  price  that  even  poverty  can  bear.  It  was  this  relation 
that  led  economists  to  think  that  wages  tended  to  sink  to  bare 
subsistence.  There  are  two  considerations  that  facilitate  this 
downward  movement.  Day’s-works  are  inadequately  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other.  Inferior  service  is  sold  under  equal¬ 
ity  of  time  as  if  it  had  the  value  of  superior  service.  The 
workman  is  liable  to  lose  in  the  market  some  of  the  advantage 
of  his  superiority.  The  employer  also,  wishing  to  make  a  point 
against  labor,  docs  not  sufFiciently  consider  the  losses  attendant 
on  an  exchange  of  workmen.  Ilis  determination  leads  him  to 
overlook  minor  failure  in  striving  to  secure  his  primary  pur¬ 
pose.  When  lower  wages  have  been  established,  real  values 
begin  to  reassert  themselves.  The  better  workmen  regain  their 
position,  and  poor  workmen  again  drop  out.  They  are  thus 
ready,  another  occasion  arising,  to  repeat  the  same  process. 

Competition  in  wages  thus  tends  toward  a  steady  decline, 
and  makes  the  position  of  the  workman  unbearable.  This  is  in¬ 
admissible  under  pure  economic  law.  The  greatest  wealth  is 
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not  consistent  with  a  predetermined  degradation  of  a  leading 
agent  in  production.  The  economists  may  recognize  the  evil 
of  this  tendency,  and  still  think  it  contained  in  existing  causes. 
The  labor  market  cannot  rally  if  constantly  over-crowded,  and 
for  this  excess  of  labor  Economics  has  no  correction.  If  this 
neglect  of  consequences  is  indigenous  in  men,  its  evils  also 
must  be  indigenous.  If  we  desire  improvement,  we  must  look 
for  it  outside  of  economic  forces,  in  social  and  moral  relations. 
We  are  compelled  to  call  into  play  all  the  impulses  of  a  higher 
life  as  a  means  to  that  life.  Correction  and  counter-correction 
must  run  through  the  whole  field  of  rational  conduct. 

The  labor  movement  is  such  a  union  of  economic  and  social 
forces.  It  gives  a  firmer  foothold  in  wages,  and  slowly  attains 
a  standard  of  life  which  makes  operative  the  ambitions  of  life. 
The  workman  has  a  similar  circle  of  motives  to  those  of  the 
manager,  if  he  can  only  find  his  way  into  them.  Neither  eco¬ 
nomic  nor  social  forces  can  push  their  way  alone;  they  must 
be  so  united  as  to  sustain  each  other.  The  labor  movement, 
springing  up  among  laborers  themselves,  and  shaping  its  ef¬ 
forts  toward  the  joint  results  of  a  higher  life,  appeals  to  us  for 
sympathy  and  aid  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  a  distinct 
step  toward  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Life  is  to  be  made  more 
human,  its  incentives  to  be  extended,  its  opportunities  brought 
within  reach,  and  those  conventional  sentiments  by  which  we 
are  held  together  in  activity  are  to  be  corrected  and  applied  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  our  wants.  For  this  renovation  all  mo¬ 
tives,  derived  from  whatsoever  form  of  action, — physical,  in¬ 
dustrial,  social,  spiritual, — are  none  too  many,  and  none  too 
urgent.  The  dark  cloud  of  extreme  poverty  which  begins  to 
form  on  the  horizon  the  moment  the  sultry  labors  of  civilization 
commence  can  only  be  restrained  from  breaking  as  a  disas¬ 
trous  storm  by  a  less  heated  atmosphere  in  our  pursuit  of 
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wealth.  The  threat  arises  from  disunited  forces,  and  can  be 
overcome  only  by  a  social  unity  of  interests. 

The  ethical  and  spiritual  man  who  holds  his  convictions 
apart  from  the  economic  sentiments  and  methods  which  pre¬ 
vail  among  us,  fails  to  understand  any  department  of  life  truly. 
Thought,  feeling,  and  action  cannot  be  apprehended  separate¬ 
ly.  They  are  to  be  grouped  and  grasped  together  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  man  and  in  existing  society.  The  thoughts,  unless  main¬ 
tained  in  constant  contact  with  things,  becorhe  mere  shadows, 
like  those  of  clouds,  capable  of  every  elongation  and  distortion. 
Feeling  which  is  the  vitality  of  thought  can  alone  maintain  its 
energy  in  conduct  which  embodies  thought.  This  is  what  social 
growth  means,  the  harmony  of  a  life  that  rounds  itself  out,  and 
fulfills  itself  in,  every  form  and  surface  of  activity. 

We  are  entitled  to  these  propositions :  no  economic  law  con¬ 
tradicts  ethical  law,  or  escapes  its  control.  Our  theoretical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  two  forms  of  law  may  show  some  want  of  par¬ 
allelism,  but  if  it  does,  the  fact  simply  indicates  that  we  have 
given  one  or  the  other  some  inadequate  statement.  Social  devel¬ 
opment  will  restore  the  harmony.  Economics  issue  in  an  early 
and  urgent  form  of  the  problems  which  the  moral  sense  has  to 
settle.  It  is  the  economic  and  civic  embroilments  of  men  which 
Ethics  crystallizes.  The  three  adjust  and  readjust  the  relations 
of  men  till  they  settle  down  into  the  equilibrium  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  In  the  growth  of  civil  law,  ethical  principles  are 
constantly  gaining  better  expression.  The  judicial  life  of  a 
nation  discloses  its  industrial  development  and  the  soundness 
of  the  rights  established  between  men. 

Economic  interests  are  closely  allied  with  political  interests. 
The  urgent  claims  of  government  are  fiscal.  If  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  is  the  predominant  temper  of  the  community,  this  pur¬ 
suit  puts  itself  at  once  in  alliance  with  political  power.  The 
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urgency  of  effort  is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  commer¬ 
cial  activity.  The  social  questions  which  are  broached  take  on 
an  economic  form.  Thus  slavery  in  the  United  States  held  its 
ground  because  of  the  property  relations  involved  in  it.  It 
was  finally  overcome  by  a  convergence  of  all  social  interests. 
Yet  the  immediate  pecuniary  stake  long  prevailed,  and  would 
have  continued  to  prevail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outraged 
moral  sense.  Though  Economics  was  opposed  to  slavery  as 
greatly  narrowing  productive  power,  steadily  wasting  both 
lal3or  and  land,  still  economic  forces  had  suffered  a  bias,  which, 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  correct. 
The  irrepressible  conflict  was  developed  in  the  direction  of  the 
social  evils  involved.  The  problems  which  Economics  pro¬ 
pounds  arise  in  the  line  of  economic  interests,  and  are  warped 
by  them.  The  final  solution  necessarily  embraces  the  wider 
considerations  incident  to  the  general  welfare. 

Manufacture,  in  its  earlier  forms,  greatly  lengthened  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  imposed  excessive  burdens  on  women  and 
children.  The  immediate  gains  were  so  great  that  the  ultimate 
losses  were  pushed  out  of  sight.  The  corrected  equilibrium 
came,  so  far  as  it  has  come,  by  ethical,  social  considerations. 
The  selfishness  of  individuals  more  easily  perverts  economic 
law  than  moral  law.  We  reach  the  wide  and  undeniable  rela¬ 
tions  of  conduct  in  the  general  welfare  which  Ethics  watches 
over. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  social  impulse  which  ultimately  sustains 
industrial  life.  Production,  taken  by  itself,  rests  on  greed  and 
self-indulgence.  It  can  only  be  rationalized  and  duly  reward¬ 
ed  by  entering  freely  into  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  by  securing  the  reactionary  reward  of  duties  well  per¬ 
formed.  There  can  be  no  pungency  of  pleasure  in  the  air 
except  as  it  is  derived  from  social  feelings.  All  adequate  and 
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restful  solutions  in  life  are  based  on  the  spiritual  sentiments. 
In  the  measure  in  which  society  is  ruled  by  economic  impulses 
divorced  from  moral  law,  it  sinks  into  division,  strife,  and 
lust,  and  becomes  bankrupt  within  itself.  Society  must  stead¬ 
ily  rise  into  its  own  true  atmosphere,  or  it  falls,  point  by  point, 
into  unsocial  and  revengeful  antagonisms. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  Ethics  to  shape  ideals,  and  grade 
the  highway  to  them.  This  is  the  ethical  process.  Religion, 
faith,  philosophy,  breathe  in  this  air.  One  great  failure  of  the 
infallible  element  in  religion  is  that  it  has  given  a  permanent 
status  to  exceedingly  inadequate  social  conditions.  It  has  not 
left  us  at  liberty  to  canvass  widely  all  social  phenomena.  It 
has  narrowed  down  the  scope  of  our  faith.  It  is  between  men, 
between  classes  and  races,  that  we  are  to  enlarge  our  sympa¬ 
thies  and  produce  the  conditions,  outward  and  inner,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Our  productive  labor  may  furnish  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  but  the  worship  of  the  temple  is  of  another 
order.  If  the  altar  calls  for  the  gold,  the  gold  calls  still  more 
for  the  sanctifying  force  of  the  altar.  We  cannot  stretch  forth 
our  hands  in  an  edifice  which  has  arisen  out  of  a  mechanical 
babel  of  ill-will,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  men.  The  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  temple  must  have  been  with  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  reached  the  threshold  of  fulfillment  in  the 
words  of  consecration. 

We  extend  and  fortify  our  civilization  with  schools,  colleges, 
and  seminaries,  yet  we  endanger  the  life  of  them  all  by  the  in¬ 
sidious  evils  which  find  their  way  in  under  the  plea  of  business. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far,  to  forfeit  social  welfare 
under  the  exactions  of  a  few.  A  country  in  which  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  one  per  cent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  lodged  there  by  unjust  law,  perverted  law,  and  law  dis¬ 
regarded,  cannot  easily  preserve  any  equality  of  rights  which 
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may  still  remain  to  it.  Obstacles  have  been  put  in  the  path  of 
social  liberty  which  will  require  the  strenuous  labor  of  gener¬ 
ations  to  remove.  The  highways  are  heaped  high,  travel  is 
driven  to  the  fields,  and  we  wait  for  a  far-oflf  summer  to  re¬ 
store  our  freedom.  We  forbid  in  our  organic  law  titles  of  no¬ 
bility,  and  then  pass  negligently  by  a  usurpation  of  power 
which  is  the  very  substance  of  all  distinctions  in  classes. 

Our  economic  action,  for  a  half-century,  has  been  surpris¬ 
ingly  and  increasingly  destitute  of  ethical  principle.  We  re¬ 
tain  the  formal  law  against  stealing,  and  allow,  under  business 
forms,  indefinite  plunder.  One  may  not  sell  watered  milk,  but 
to  devise  and  sell  watered  stock  becomes  the  art  of  a  great 
financier.  Contradictions  have  rarely  been  more  extended  and 
more  cunningly  united.  An  enthusiasm  for  economic  activity 
goes  with  a  disregard  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  We  still  main¬ 
tain  a  stern  attitude  against  the  trespasses  of  the  weaker  classes 
on  property,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  the  defenses  of  prop¬ 
erty  among  the  masses  of  citizens  to  the  vicious  assault  of 
trained  burglars.  W  e  need  to  bring,  and  to  bring  at  once,  a 
keen  ethical  sense  to  the  right  apprehension  and  enforcement 
of  economical  principles.  The  one  assumption,  in  these  days 
of  extended  combination,  on  which  the  safety  of  investments, 
gathered  from  the  earnings  of  the  masses  of  men,  depends 
more  than  on  any  other  is  that  of  the  integrity  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  what  we  are  least  able  to  assume  or  verify. 
W’e  are  creating  a  spiritual  atmosphere  too  contamiiiate  for 
healthy  commerce.  We  need  a  new  interpretation  of  history, — 
not  economic,  not  ethical,  but  both  economic  and  ethical, — that 
the  vigor  of  our  entire  life  may  be  restored  to  us. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

did  JESUS  DIE  OF  A  BROKEN  HEART  ?' 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 

V. 

In  our  inquiry  into  the  subject-matter  of  this  article,  it  has 
thus  far  been  shown  that  rupture  of  the  heart  cannot  have 
been  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  ( 1 )  so  grave  a  lesion,  unless  traumatic,  never  oc¬ 

curs  except  when  the  tissues  of  the  heart  are  diseased;  (2) 
profound  grief,  or  other  form  of  mental  perturbation,  can 
never  directly  induce  it  if  the  heart  be  healthy;  (3)  the  symp¬ 
toms  characteristic  of  the  lesion  when  it  is  complete,  such  as 
utter  physical  collapse  and  unconsciousness,  were  not  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  time  it  is  assumed  the  rupture  occurred.  There  are 
still  other  objections  to  be  brought  forward. 

This  theory  of  rupture  of  the  heart  does  not  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  wound  in  the 
side  after  death,  a  flow  which  Dr.  Stroud  describes  as 
having  been  copious,  rapid,  and  easily  seen  by  the  distant 
spectator.  Suppose  it  be  granted,  for  argument’s  sake,  that 
in  the  short  time  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  spear  wound  in  his  side,  the  blood  which  was  effused 
into  the  pericardial  sac,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture,  under¬ 
went  coagulation,  and  separated  into  clot  and  serum.  Even 
so,  while  the  serum  might  furnish  the  flow  of  “  water  ”  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wound,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  conjecture 

only  to  say  there  would  be  a  copious  flow  of  blood  also. 

*  Concluded  from  p.  53. 
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A  short  description  of  the  phenomena  of  clotting  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  living  animal 
into  an  open  vessel  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
two  or  three  minutes  the  fluid  is  seen  to  become  semi-solid  or 
jelly-like,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  change  has  extended 
throughout  the  entire  mass.  This  solid  mass,  clot,  or  crassa- 
mentum  adheres  so  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  retaining  ves¬ 
sel,  that,  if  the  latter  be  inverted,  none  of  its  contents  escape. 
A  little  later,  a  light  straw-colored  fluid,  serum,  makes  its 
appearance,  and,  the  more  the  serum  transudes,  the  firmer  and 
harder  does  the  clot  become. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  clots,  it  would  have  to  be 
a  very  large  and  open  wound  through  which  they  could  issue. 
Owing  to  their  size  and  consistency,  they  would  be  apt  to 
plug  the  wound  instead  of  passing  through. 

“  In  all  the  varieties  of  injury  to  the  heart,”  says  a  recent 
writer,  “  the  wound  is  found  plugged  with  blood  clot.”  In 
the  pericardium,  the  clots  would  remain  there  practically  as 
they  were  formed.  Among  the  cases  of  ruptured  heart  col¬ 
lated  by  Stroud,  there  were  a  few  in  which  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  body  was  made,  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  “  On  opening  the  chest,  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  appeared 
much  distended  with  fluid,  and  was  of  a  dark  blue  color.  On  cut¬ 
ting  into  it,  a  pint  at  least  of  transparent  serum  issued  out,  leav¬ 
ing  the  crassamentum  flrmly  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart.” 

2.  “  On  opening  the  thorax  the  pericardium  was  found  distended, 
and  emitted  when  divided  a  serous  fluid;  but  the  heart  was  entirely 
concealed  by  an  envelope  of  coagulated  blood  in  three  distinct 
layers.” 

3.  ”  The  pericardium  was  so  distended  as  to  occupy  a  third 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  On  opening  it,  a  large  quantity  of 
serum  was  discharged,  and  two  pounds  of  clotted  blood  were  seen 
adhering  at  the  bottom.” 
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In  these  cases,  as  the  heart  was  exposed  and  directly 
opened,  there  were  no  intervening  tissues  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  clots,  as  when  the  body  is  intact  save  for  the  wound ;  and 
yet  in  each  case  there  was  a  flow  of  serum  only,  the  clots  re¬ 
maining  within  the  pericardium. 

Therefore  it  is  that  a  noted  physiologist  of  his  time,  Dr. 
S.  D.  Haughton,  who  made  a  sjjecial  and  practical  study  of 
this  subject,  does  not  agree  with  Stroud,  that,  in  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  heart,  there  will  be  a  flow  of  both  blood  and 
water,  if  the  side  of  the  dead  person  be  wounded  after  death.* 
There  will  be  a  flow  of  water,  he  contends,  but  not  a  flow  of 
blood,  only  a  few  drops.  As  the  result  of  repeated  observa¬ 
tions  and  exp>eriments  upon  the  cadavers  of  men  and  animals, 
he  is  convinced  that  rupture  of  the  heart  is  by  itself  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  recorded  by  St.  John.  When 
the  left  side  of  the  body  is  freely  pierced  after  death  by  a 
large  knife,  comparable  in  size  with  a  Roman  spear,  he  states 
the  results  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  There  is  no  flow  of  any  kind ;  only  the  trickling  of  a 
few  drops  of  blood.  This  is  what  usually  occurs. 

2.  There  will  be  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  but  no  flow  of 
water.  This  happens  when  the  patient  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  asphyxia  just  before  death,  such  as  occurs  in  drown¬ 
ing,  and  in  death  from  strychnine  poisoning  when  the  res¬ 
piration  has  been  arrested  during  a  convulsion.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  asphyxia,  blood  is  accumulated  to  a  large 
amount  in  the  lungs,  and  it  retains  its  fluidity  after  death. 
The  flow  of  blood  following  the  wound  in  these  cases,  comes 
from  the  lungs,  not  from  the  heart. 

3.  There  will  be  a  flow  of  water  succeeded  by  a  few  drops 

‘See  Speaker’s  Commentary  on  1  John  v.;  The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  January,  1880. 
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only  of  blood.  This  is  found  where  death  has  resulted  from 
pleurisy,^  pericarditis,  and  rupture  of  the  heart. 

A  copious  flow  of  blood  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  a  copious  flow  of  water  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of 
blood,  he  has  never  seen  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  nor 
has  he  ever  seen  the  record  of  such  an  occurrence,  except  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  harmonize  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Stroud  that  the  flow  of  blood 
and  water  was  mingled  clot  and  serum  from  the  heart,  though 
still  holding,  with  him,  that  there  was  indeed  a  rupture  of 
the  heart,  he  propounds  another  theory,  by  trying  to  combine 
the  causes  of  the  second  and  third  variations  as  stated  above. 
He  contends  that,  in  crucifixion,  the  victim  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  asphyxia  similar  to  what  is  found  in  drowning  and 
in  death  from  strychnine  poisoning,  with  the  same  accumu¬ 
lation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the  same  fluidity  of  the 
blood  after  death,  and  that  it  was  from  the  lung  which  was 
wounded  first  there  came  the  flow  of  blood,  and  from  the 
heart  the  flow  of  water.  This  asphyxia,  he  thinks,  is  brought 
about  by  the  weight  of  the  body  and  its  constrained  position 

*  Premising  that  the  words  “blood  and  water,”  may  be  an  hen- 
diadys  meaning  “  bloody  water,”  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
traumatic  pleurisy,  the  result  of  a  heavy  blow  on  the  chest  from 
some  brutal  soldier,  would  account  for  the  phenomenon  recorded 
by  St.  John. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  pleurisy  is  a  disease,  and,  on  var¬ 
ious  grounds,  the  imputation  of  disease  to  our  Lord  is  repugnant 
to  Christian  thought.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  simple  blow  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  a  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  a  healthy  person, 
even  though  a  rib  were  fractured.  “  Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the 
pleura,  such  as  are  made  by  the  ends  of  a  broken  rib,  rarely  give 
rise  to  any  serious  trouble.  The  inflammation  remains  strictly 
limited  to  one  spot,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  spread.”  The 
present  trend  of  medical  opinion  is  to  regard  nearly  all  pleurisies 
as  being  essentially  tubercular  in  their  nature. 
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as  it  hangs  upon  the  cross,  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  By  raising  the  body  in  spite  of  the 
pain  it  caused,  the  breathing  could  be  relieved.  “  It  thus  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  a  strong  man  of  resolute  will,  by  rais¬ 
ing  himself  by  the  hands,  or  lifting  himself  on  his  feet,  re¬ 
mained  alive  upon  the  cross  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  his  blood,  in  consequence  of  imi>erfect  oxidation,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  venous  and  fluid,  and  was  lodged  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  was  natural  in  the  substance  of  his 
lungs ;  so  that,  if  pierced  after  death,  these  organs  would  have 
given  forth  a  copious  flow  of  fluid  black  blood,  like  that  ob¬ 
served  to  flow  from  the  lungs  of  an  animal  killed  by  strychnia, 
or  suffocated  in  water  after  much  struggling.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  terminate  their  sufferings  before  sunset,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jewish  criminals,  death  was  hastened  by  breaking  the 
bones  of  the  legs  and  arms.  The  effect  of  the  fracture  of  the 
legs  and  arms  was  to  prevent  the  sufferer  from'  relieving  the 
agony  of  diaphragmatic  breathing  by  restoring  the  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  he  thus  perished  miserably  in  a 
few  hours  of  horrible  suffering,  instead  of  prolonging  his 
life  for  some  days  by  the  painful  process  of  relieving  the  in¬ 
tercostal  muscles  by  lifting  himself  by  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  In  either  case,  death  was  ultimately  produced  by 
deficient  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  a  post-mortem  wound 
of  the  lung  would  be  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  dark  and 
fluid  blood.” 

This  theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  convincing.  Among 
other  objections,  it  might  be  urged,  that,  among  the  recorded 
instances  of  crucifixion,  no  mention  is  made  of  death  from 
asphyxia.  Death  usually  occurred  by  the  slow  process  of  ner¬ 
vous  irritation  and  exhaustion,  when  it  was  not  hastened 

by  violent  means.  “  In  many  cases,  death  was  partly  induced 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  246.  3 
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by  hunger  and  thirst,  the  vicissitudes  of  heat,  and  cold,  or 
the  attacks  of  ravenous  birds  and  beasts ;  and  in  others,  was 
designedly  accelerated  by  burning,  stoning,  suffocation,  break¬ 
ing  the  bones,  or  piercing  the  vital  organs.”  Also,  it  may 
be  said,  that  breaking  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  crucified  per¬ 
son  in  the  most  rough  and  brutal  manner  conceivable,  would 
be  very  apt  to  cause  speedy  death  from  profound  shock,  rather 
than  from  the  slow  effects  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  But  there  is  a  still  weightier  objection  when 
the  symptoms  are  considered.  Asphyxiation  may  be  either 
rapid  or  slow.  When  a  person  is  drowned,  or  dies  during  the 
convulsions  of  strychnine  poisoning,  asphyxiation  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  mental  and  physical  powers  remain  unimpaired, 
almost  to  the  last  minute  of  life.  Not  so  in  the  progressive 
asphyxiation  of  a  lingering  illness  or  execution.  The  blood  in 
this  condition  is  not  only  imperfectly  aerated,  and  therefore  un¬ 
fitted  to  support  the  nutrition  of  such  vital  organs  as  the  heart 
and  brain ;  it  also  becomes  loaded  with  toxic  impurities  de¬ 
rived  from  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  thus  acts  as  a  systemic  poi¬ 
son.  In  the  asphyxia  of  crucifixion,  if  such  occurs,  the  morbid 
products  of  lacerated  and  inflamed  wounds  would  also  enter 
the  blood  stream.  Blood  in  so  impure  a  state  is  incapable  of 
sustaining  nerve  force  and  muscular  irritability.  The  heart 
therefore  beats  languidly,  the  very  opposite  condition  to  that 
which  causes  rupture,  and  the  circulation  of  the  defective  and 
impure  blood  in  the  brain  produces  unconsciousness. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  witness  this  condition  in  cruci¬ 
fixion,  but  it  ir.ay  often  be  seen  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  which  it  may  be  assumed  the  congestion  of  the  lungs 
in  prolonged  crucifixion  would  closely  resemble.  In  the  later 
stages  of  acute  suffocative  bronchitis,  for  example,  “the 
symptoms  are  those  of  ])rogressive  asphyxia, — a  prolonged 
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struggle  for  breath,  the  duration  of  which  is  measured  by  the 
patient’s  cardiac  strength.  The  skin,  generally  livid  or  cya¬ 
notic  in  tint,  falls  in  temperature,  and  becomes  covered  with 
cold,  clammy  perspiration ;  the  expired  air  grows  cold ;  the  feet 
and  hands  swell,  in  protracted  cases  the  anasarca  rising  to 
the  trunk ;  fitful  dozes  lapse  into  a  state  of  somnolence,  con¬ 
stant,  except  from  momentary  interruptions  by  the  cough; 
muttering  delirium,  associated  in  some  instances  with  slight 
convulsions,  precedes  a  comatose  state  which  is  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  death.”  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Haughton,  this 
slow  asphyxiation  occurred  in  crucifixion,  either  when  the  vic¬ 
tim  had  been  hanging  on  the  cross  for  three  or  four  days ;  or 
somewhat  more  rapidly,  when  his  arms  and  legs  had  been 
broken,  the  sufferings  then  lasting  for  hours.  The  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  do  not  correspond  with  either  of  these 
conditions.  He  was  not  on  the  cross  for  three  or  four  days, 
but  only  for  three  or  at  the  most  six  hours,  nor  were  his  arms 
and  legs  broken.  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  way  of  symp¬ 
toms,  that  in  this  short  time,  with  the  weight  of  his  body  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  projecting  bar,  and  perfectly  well  able  to  raise 
himself  in  tlie  manner  described  for  the  relief  of  difficult 
breathing,  he  was  in  a  state  of  asphyxiation  ?  To  the  last  the 
mind  of  Jesus  was  unclouded,  and  his  respiration  unembar¬ 
rassed,  as  shown  by  the  spoken  directions  to  his  friends,  the 
exclamations  to  the  Father,  and  by  the  utterance  of  a  loud  cry 
as  he  surrendered  his  spirit. 

The  conclusions  of  tliis  writer,  so  far  as  they  were  verified 
by  his  experiments,  arc  valuable  in  this  connection,  as  they 
show  that  a  copious  flow  of  blood  and  water  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  grounds  alleged  by  Dr.  Stroud.  His 
own  largely  theoretical  opinion,  that  the  flow  of  blood  came 
from  congested  lungs,  due  to  imperfect  oxygenation,  and  the 
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flow  of  water  from  a  ruptured  heart,  cannot  be  convincingly 
maintained. 

VI. 

After  all,  according  to  our  author,  it  was  not  the  exceeding 
weight  of  grief  and  physical  suffering  patiently  borne  for  the 
sake  of  the  world’s  redemption  that  broke  the  heart  of  Jesus, 
but  the  violence  of  contending  emotions  over  his  own  spiritual 
state,  because  he  had  lost  the  sense  of  filial  communion  with 
God,  and  felt  abandoned  by  him.  “  There  was  the  desire  of 
deliverance  from  the  intolerable  sense  of  the  divine  maledic¬ 
tion,  and  the  desire  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  by  enduring 
the  malediction  even  unto  death,”  and  so  there  was  a  severe 
agony  or  struggle  between  these  opposite  motives  which  broke 
his  heart.  It  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  whole  theory,  that 
it  is  inseparably  entangled  with  certain  theological  doctrines 
concerning  the  most  mysterious  events  in  the  life  and  death 
of  our  Lord,  doctrines  which  have  never  met  with  general 
acceptance  in  the  Christian  church,  our  knowledge  of  the 
events  upon  which  they  depend  being  so  obscure  and  frag¬ 
mentary  as  always  to  leave  room  for  sincere  differences  of 
belief.  What  actually  occurred  between  Jesus  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther  during  the  crucifixion  no  mortal  can  tell,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  approached  with  the  most  delicate  reserve,  for 
we  are  standing  on  holy  ground.  “A  feeling  always  seizes 
me,”  writes  the  thoughtful  and  devout  Krummacher,  “as  if 
it  were  unbecoming  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  in  his  last  secret  transactions  with  his  Heavenly  Father; 
and  that  a  sinful  eye  ventures  too  much  in  daring  to  look 
upon  a  scene  in  which  the  Lord  appears  in  a  state  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  abandonment,  that  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  most  miserable  among  men.”  But  the  exigencies  of 
his  position  do  not  permit  Dr.  Stroud  to  exhibit  this  shrink- 
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ing  sensitiveness,  much  as  he  may  have  felt  it.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  the  violent  mental  perturbation  on  the  cross  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  theory,  he  must  necessarily  un¬ 
dertake  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  transpired  in  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  Saviour’s  spirit  during  the  crucifixion. 
The  theology  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  with  his  medical 
opinions,  as  they  stand  or  fall  together.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  one  enters  upon  this  subject;  but  it  must  be  done,  because 
the  belief  that  our  Lord  died  of  a  broken  heart  is  seen  to  rest 
ultimately  far  more  on  theological  arguments  than  on  medical 
facts. 

Admitting  that  the  depressing  emotion  of  grief  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  by  itself  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  our  author 
contends  that  Jesus,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  suddenly 
fell  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  distress  so  intense,  that, 
had  he  not  been  relieved  by  divine  interposition,  it  would 
probably,  within  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  have  termi¬ 
nated  his  life,  by  sheer  physical  exhaustion.  “  He  had  now 
for  the  first  time  to  learn  this  peculiarly  difficult  lesson  of 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  and  found  it  almost  insupport¬ 
able."  And  this  of  One,  be  it  observed,  who  repeatedly  said 
that  he  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  him.  Strengthened  by  angelic  aid,  “  which  enabled  him 
to  subdue  the  dreadful  emotions  by  which  he  had  l)een  at 
first  almost  overwhelmed,  there  ensued  mental  agony,"  a  vio¬ 
lent  conflict  between  opposite  and  contending  emotions,  over 
the  bitter  cup  which  was  given  him  to  drink.  This  cup 
“could  have  been  none  other  than  the  cup  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  ‘  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  the  spirit.’  ”  "  It  was 

piety  which  prompted  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  cup,  and 
piety  which  urged  him  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs ;  and  the  deadly 
struggle  between  these  opposite  and  contending  emotions  oc- 
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casioned  that  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the  natural  prelude  to 
rupture  of  the  heart.” 

On  the  cross  the  same  conflict  was  renewed  in  all  its  vio¬ 
lence.  “  For  three  hours  he  sustained  unutterable  agony,  in 
a  deadly  and  incessant  struggle  between  two  opposite  pas¬ 
sions.”  There  was  “  the  awful  spectacle  of  an  innocent  human 
being,  dying  of  grief  under  the  divine  malediction.”  No  help 
of  any  kind  came  to  him  now :  he  was  left  to  suffer  in  help¬ 
less  agony.  The  protection  of  God  was  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  including 
not  only  evil  men,  but  evil  spirits.  Yet  his  mental  sufferings 
proceeded  not  from  men  or  demons,  but  from  God,  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God  being  shown  also  in  the  mid-day  darkness,  a 
phenomenon  attributed  by  this  author  to  a  volcanic  eruption 
which  rained  ashes  over  the  land.  “  To  such  a  being  as  Christ 
the  divine  malediction  must  have  been  productive  of  the  sever¬ 
est  mental  anguish ;  and  although,  from  a  regard  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  the  infliction  would  be  sustained  with  the  most 
dutiful  submission,  yet,  in  reference  to  his  own  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  it  must  have  been  endured  with  the  greatest  horror  and 
repugnance.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a  struggle  on  the 
lx)dy  of  Christ  must  have  been,  not  a  simple  exhaustion  of 
vitality,  as  might  have  happened  from  sorrow  or  consterna¬ 
tion,  but  violent  excitement  and  excessive  palpitation,  occa¬ 
sioning  in  the  first  degree  bloody  sweat,  and  in  the  second, 
sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  heart.”  From  the  sixth 
until  the  ninth  hour  this  appalling  conflict  continued  without 
intermission,  and  it  dejx'iided  every  moment  on  Christ’s  own 
voluntary  yet  reluctant  concurrence. 

At  last  his  physical  powers  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain, 
and  there  occurred  the  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  agony  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  awful  cry,  “  My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast  thou 
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forsaken  me  ? "  The  remaining  cries  were  uttered  in  very 
quick  succession,  and  then  he  expired.  Now  in  cases  of  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  heart  not  traumatic,  loss  of  consciousness,  as  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out,  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  death  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity.  But  Jesus  lived  and  retained  con¬ 
sciousness,  according  to  the  Gospel  narratives,  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  after  the  cry  of  “  My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  ”  He  exclaimed  that  he  was  thirsty,  and 
drank  of  the  vinegar  that  was  offered  him  by  the  soldiers, 
who  were  probably  delayed  in  the  performance  of  this  kindly 
act  by  the  interference  of  the  bystanders.  He  surveyed  in  all 
its  vast  range  the  work  he  had  been  sent  to  do,  and  said  it 
was  finished.  Then  came  the  final  cry  with  which  he  surren¬ 
dered  his  spirit.  Says  a  great  preacher :  “  Oh,  what  per¬ 

fect  peace,  and  what  final  courage !  He  has  gently  and  quietly 
borne  all  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then,  without  the  least 
excitement,  simply  says,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com¬ 
mend  my  spirit.”  Dr.  Stroud  argues  that  the  excessive  ex¬ 
citement  which  led  to  this  catastrophe  of  a  broken  heart,  would 
occasion  even  these  last  words  to  be  pronounced  with  vehe¬ 
mence.  Much  more  can  be  quoted  from  him  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect,  but  we  trust  enough  has  been  given.  It  is  with  mingled 
feelings  that  we  turn  from  this  stormy  scene,  to  the  account 
of  another  crucifixion  n:cntioncd  by  him, — that  of  a  young 
Mameluke  criminal,  who  hung  upon  the  cross  from  Friday 
noon  until  Sunday  noon,  and  w  ho  “  bore  his  punishment  with 
great  firmness,  without  uttering  a  groan  or  changing  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  complaining  only  of  thirst  during  the  wdiole  of  the 
first  day,  after  which  he  was  patient  and  silent  until  he  died.” 

If  all  that  is  said  of  the  death  of  Christ  be  true,  with  its 
unutterable  agony  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  deadly  and  in¬ 
cessant  struggle  betw'een  opposite  passions,  how  can  the  cross 
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remain  the  symbol  of  patient  and  willing  endurance  of  grief, 
suffering,  and  shame,  and  of  perfect  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  at  whatever  personal  cost?  When  we  in  our  turn 
and  degree  are  called  upon  to  drink  the  cup  of  suffering,  the 
poet  bids  us  : — 

“  Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 

God’s  messenger  sent  down  to  thee;  do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him;  rise  and  bow; 

And  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 
Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave; 

Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast,  allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow. 

Or  mar  thy  hospitality;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul’s  marmoreal  calmness.” 

Many  of  us  greatly  desire  to  possess  our  souls  in  this  saint¬ 
ly  calm,  whatever  happens ;  but,  when  the  evils  of  life  press 
sharply  upon  us,  we  chafe  and  fret,  or,  perhaps  worse,  our 
hearts  rise  in  rebellion,  and  we  doubt  either  the  love  or  power 
of  God.  If  in  these  dark  hours  we  turn  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
for  light  on  our  troubled  life,  and  are  told  that,  when  the  cup 
of  suffering  was  pressed  to  the  lips  of  Jesus,  he  regarded 
certain  of  the  ingredients  with  horror  and  repugnance,  that  his 
soul  was  in  such  a  state  of  mortal  tumult  as  to  subject  his 
physical  powers  to  a  strain  greater  than  they  were '  able  to 
bear,  and  that  he  actually  died  in  a  state  of  excitement,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  can  be  the  example  of  calm  submission, 
and  the  comfort  and  help,  for  us  poor,  ordinary  mortals. 

The  present  writer  is  no  theologian,  but  he  must  record  his 
dissent  from  such  views,  and  he  is  glad  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
is  in  the  company  of  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief.  To 
use  the  words  of  Keim,  the  narcotic  drink  was  refused  by 
Jesus,  because  “  he  would  look  death  in  the  face  with  un- 
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troubled  spirit,  because  he  would  give  his  followers  in  all 
times  the  highest  lesson  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  cup  of 
suffering  should  be  received,  with  calm,  clear  consciousness, 
and  willing  submission  to  God’s  will.”  There  may  have  been 
to  Jesus  a  mysterious  and  temporary  obscuration  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  Father’s  presence,  but  surely  he  knew  that,  above 
the  tempestuous  clouds  of  the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
Father’s  love  remained  unchanged,  and,  as  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith,  he  must  have  trusted  in  it  absolutely. 
The  ability  to  hold  an  unconditional  trust  in  the  everlasting 
sway  of  divine  justice,  wisdom,  and  love,  to  subsist  by  it  and 
in  it,  be  appearances  what  they  may,  is  the  mark  of  a  grand 
and  lovely  nature,  writes  Martineau,  and  he  continues : 
“This  it  is  that  gives  a  majesty  so  pure  and  touching  to  the 
historic  figure  of  Christ ;  self-abandonment  to  God,  uttermost 
surrender,  without  reserve  or  stipulation,  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Soul  of  souls ;  pause  in  no  darkness, 
hesitation  in  no  perplexity,  recoil  in  no  extremity  of  anguish ; 
but  a  gentle,  unfaltering  hold  of  the  invisible  Hand,  of  the 
Only  Floly  and  All  Good, — these  are  the  features  that  have 
made  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  image  to 
the  heart  of  so  many  ages.”  As  the  Collect  for  Good  Friday 
in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  expresses  it,  “  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  contented  to  be  betrayed,  and  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
cross.” 

But  whether  the  theology  of  Dr.  Stroud  be  sound  or  not 
makes  little  difference  so  far  as  the  main  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  concerned.  In  any  event,  neither  passive  grief, 
nor  the  stormy  stress  of  emotional  conflict,  is  ever  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  walls  of  a  heart  not  previously  diseased. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  added.  It  is  not  the  special  pur- 
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pose  of  this  article  to  offer  another  theory  in  place  of  the  one 
refuted.  Opinions  concerning  crucifixion,  with  all  its  possi¬ 
ble  complications,  and  the  manner  in  which  life  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  by  it,  cannot  be  expressed  with  certainty,  as  this  mode  of 
execution  has  seldom  or  never,  in  recent  times,  come  within  the 
range  of  those  fully  competent  to  observe  and  record  all  the 
facts  connected  with  it ;  and  the  records  of  the  past  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  full  and  exact  information  indispensable  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  Gospels  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  the  world  should  know  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  encourage  medical 
s}x?culation,  and  little  to  satisfy  the  scientific  inquisitiveness  of 
the  pathologist.  However,  if  an  explanation  must  be  attempted 
that  shall  exclude  the  supernatural,  we  can  fall  back  on  the 
view  of  Watson,  and  other  of  the  older  apologists,  that  the 
unusual  rapidity  of  the  death  of  Jesus  was  due  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  shock  produced  by  the  pains  and  injuries  inflicted  during 
the  actual  crucifixion.  In  this  condition  of  intense  depression 
of  the  vital  powers,  consciousness  is  always  blunted  to  some 
extent,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  usually  abolished,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer  is  able  to  answer  questions  clearly.  It  is  not  essential 
that  the  injuries  producing  shock  should  per  sc  be  mortal. 
“  There  is  a  form  of  shock  which  is  of  some  importance  in 
medical  jurisprudence.  A  person  may  have  received  many  in¬ 
juries,  as  by  blows  or  stripes,  not  one  of  which,  taken  alone, 
could  in  medical  language  be  termed  mortal ;  and  yet  he  may 
die  from  the  effects  of  the  violence,  either  on  the  spot  or 
very  soon  afterwards.  ...  It  is  a  well-ascertained  medical 
fact  that  a  number  of  injuries,  each  comparatively  slight,  are 
as  capable  of  operating  fatally  as  any  single  wound,  whereby 
some  blood  vessel  or  organ  important  to  life  is  directly  affect- 
*  Ta3ior,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (1897),  pp.  310,  311. 
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ed.”  ^  That  many  others  of  the  crucified  did  not  die  in  this 
manner  is  no  valid  objection.  The  intensity  of  shock  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  particular  nervous  organization  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  it  is  therefore  much  more  apt  to  occur  profoundly 
and  fatally,  in  those  of  sensitive,  exquisitely  balanced  organiza¬ 
tion,  than  in  men  with  the  coarse,  phlegmatic  tempyerament  of 
the  ordinary  criminal.  There  are  well-authenticated  cases  of 
death  resulting  from  m.ental  shock  alone.  • 

With  regard  to  the  incident  of  the  spear  wound,  there  is 
this  to  be  said :  When  the  body  is  examined  after  death,  there 
is  often  found  in  the  pericardial  sac,  even  when  the  heart  and 
its  enveloping  membranes  are  normal,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces  or  more  of  serous  fluid.  This  is  denied  by  Stroud, 
but  recent  authorities  affirm  it.^  It  is  possible  that  fluid  to 
this  amount  may  have  made  its  escape  through  the  opening  in 
the  side,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
which  exuded  from  the  tissues  after  the  thrust  of  the  spear. 
This  can  hardly  l>e  described  as  a  flow  of  blood  and  water  in 
the  sense  conveyed  by  several  of  our  most  popular  hymns,  but 
it  seems  to  ir.eet  the  strict  requirement  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
which  simply  states,  “And  straightway  there  came  out  blood 
and  water.”  Whether,  as  a  whole,  this  is  an  adequate  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  St.  John,  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  better  to  hold  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  at  least 
partly  supernatural,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

To  conclude :  The  theory  that  the  physical  cause  of  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  broken  heart,  is  not  in  accord  with  med- 

'Alibntt,  System  of  J.Iecliciuo  (139S),  v.  727.  A  prominent  pa¬ 
thologist  and  professor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Loomis,  of  New 
York  City,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  writer,  states  that, 
in  an  experience  gained  from  over  three  thousand  autopsies,  he 
has  found  that  the  pericardial  sac  normally  contains  about  four 
drams  of  serous  fluid,  often  more. 
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ical  facts,  and  theologically  the  conception  is  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity.  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection, 
that,  in  eliminating  this  pathetic  feature  of  the  crucifixion,  we 
are  surrendering  one  of  the  most  persuasive  appeals  to  the 
emotions.  But  the  cross  is  an  emblem,  not  of  heart-broken 
despair,  but  of  triumph ;  “  not  of  morbid  anguish,  but  of  trans¬ 
figured  sorrow ;  not  primarily  of  pain  and  death,  but  of  pain 
and  death  as  the  path  to  unending  bliss  and  the  secret  of 
eternal  life.”  As  even  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  expresses  it, 
“  The  cross  is  not  an  object  to  be  contemplated  with  morbid 

I 

excitement  and  hysterical  sobs ;  it  is  an  emblem  of  salvation, 
of  felicity,  of  life.”  Are  there  not  other  reasons  on  which  to 
rest  the  appeal  of  the  cross? 

“  If  Chrtot  was  only  three  hours  crucified, 

After  a  few  years  of  toil  and  misery, 

Which  for  mankind  he  suffered  willingly, 

While  heaven  was  won  forever  when  he  died. 

Why  should  he  still  be  shown  on  every  side 
Painted  and  preached  in  nought  but  agony. 

Whose  pains  were  light,  matched  with  his  victory? 
Why  not  rather  speak  and  write  of  the  realm 
He  holds  in  heaven,  and  soon  will  hold  below. 

Unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  name?” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  LATEST  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.' 

BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY. 

Vni.  A  FEW  FINAL  TESTS. 

We  should  like  to  test  the  versions  of  the  present  day,  wheth¬ 
er  professing  to  be  modern  or  not,  by  a  few  points  that  we  have 
not  heretofore  brought  out. 

1.  The  first  is  in  Isa.  liii.  9 :  “  He  made  his  grave  with 

the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death.”  In  this  verse 
“the  wicked”  is  plural,  meaning  “wicked  ones,”  but  “the 
rich  ”  is  singular,  meaning  “  a  rich  person.”  It  was  once 
right  to  use  “  the  rich,”  “  the  poor,”  and  the  like,  of  a  single 
person,  but  the  usage  has  long  been  dead.  In  this  case  there 
is  also  the  ofifense  of  confusing  the  distinction  of  number. 
The  English  Revision  keeps  the  obsolete  and  misleading  form 
that  we  have  quoted ;  the  American  Revision  and  the  Episco¬ 
pal  “  Marginal  ”  Bible  very  properly  change  “  the  rich  ”  to 
“a  rich  man.” 

Amos  ii.  14-lG  affords  suggestion  in  this  connection:  (A. 
R.)  “  Flight  shall  perish  from  the  szinft  [this  is  a  singular, 
but  no  one  would  know  it]  ;  and  the  strong  shall  not  strength¬ 
en  his  force;  neither  shall  the  mighty  deliver  himself  [these 

‘  CoRnECTiONS  OF  Ti£E  PREVIOUS  PAPER. — The  Episcopal  General  Con¬ 
vention  did  not  refuse  the  help  of  experts  to  the  Commission  who 
made  the  “Marginal  Readings  Bible”;  they  refused  to  allow  the 
Commission  authority  to  add  experts  to  their  number.  The  help 
of  experts  was  used. 

The  proposal  negatived  in  the  General  Convention  of  1904  was  to 
give  the  clergy  liberty  to  use  the  English  Revision. 
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two  are  not  so  bad,  because  the  pronouns  fix  the  number]; 
....  he  that  is  swift  of  foot  .  .  .  . ;  and  he  that  is  courageous 
....  [these  two  show  how  ‘  the  rich,’  ‘  the  swift,’  ‘  the  strong,’ 

‘  the  mighty,’  might  have  been  handled,  so  as  to  be  unmistaka¬ 
bly  in  the  singular  number].” 

2.  With  what  feeling  did  the  hierarchy  (“the  Jews,”  in 
John’s  diction)  persecute  Christ?  The  principal  word  for  it  is 
<f)66i'o^',  which  used  to  be  rendered  “  envy  ” ;  as  in  Mark  xv. 
10:  Pilate  “knew  that  for  emy  they  had  delivered  him  up”: 
“  envy  ”  is  the  leading  sense  for  (f>d6i>o<i  in  the  lexicons ;  all 
the  texts  of  the  “  English  Hexapla  ”  have  “  envy  ”  in  some 
spelling.  But  was  it  envy  in  the  case  of  Christ  ?  We  do  not 
sec'  anything  for  which  they  could  have  envied  him,  except 
his  hold  upon  the  people,  and  for  that  feeling  “  jealousy  ”  is 
the  proper  word.^  They  were  terribly  jealous  of  Christ,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  him  as  well ;  they  carried  their  jealousy  and 
their  fear,  quite  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  re¬ 
sentment,  hostility,  hatred,  malice,  spite.  But  envy,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word,  must  have  had  with  them  at  the 
most  a  very  subordinate  place.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  context  must  determine  the  sense. 

The  historical,  the  primary,  sense  of  “envy”  (invidia)  is 
haired :  and  that  must  be  wliat  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale  meant 
when  the  one  led  the  way  in  using  “  envy,”  and  the  other  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  At  least  as  late  as  Shakespeare’s  time, 
two  hundred  years  after  Wycliffe  and  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  Tyndale,  hatred  was  still  the  commonest  sense  of  the 
word;  just  as  “emulation”  was  then  the  word  for  what 
“envy”  ik  w  u'cans  to  ns,-  and  “remorse”  was  then  our 

’So  Meyer,  upon  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt,  xxvii.  18:  “  Sie 

waren  neklisch  auf  clas  Ansehn  und  den  Einfluss  Jesu.” 

-  See  any  concordance  to  Shakespeare. 
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“  pity  ” :  in  the  Rheims  version,  at  Acts  vii.  9,  “  emulation  ” 
stands  for  the  feeling  that  led  the  brothers  of  Joseph  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave.  It  is  easy  to  fail  to  recognize  the  way  in 
which  a  word  slips  out  of  an  old  sense  into  a  new  one,  and  it 
is  especially  easy  to  follow  the  tradition,  but,  when  we  really 
look  into  the  matter,  we  see  that  “  envy  ”  has  ceased  to  be 
the  right  word  here. 

“Jealousy  is  the  malign  feeling  which  is  often  had  toward 
a  rival,  or  possible  rival,  for  the  possession  of  that  which  we 
greatly  desire,  as  in  love  or  ambition.  Envy  is  a  similar  feel¬ 
ing  toward  one,  whether  rival  or  not,  who  already  possesses 
that  which  we  greatly  desire.  Jealousy  is  enmity  prompted 
by  fear;  envy  is  enmity  prompted  by  covetousness.”  ‘  We 
should  say  that  “  enmity  prompted  by  fear  ”  was  a  large  part 
of  the  feeling  of  “  tlie  Jew's  ”  toward  Christ,  but  that  they 
hated  him  for  other  reasons  also,  especially  for  rebuking  them 
and  shaming  them  before  the  people. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  in  the  versions  of  this  later  day? 
“Envy”  is  the  word  in  the  Revisions,  in  the  Episcopal  book, 
and  in  most  of  the  translations  that  are  more  fully  in  the  mod¬ 
ern.  Spencer  has  “  envy,”  but  he  is  not  nice  about  such 
things.  Fenton,  lx;  it  said  to  his  credit,  has  “  malice  ” ;  the 
“  Twentieth  Century  ”  has  “  jealousy  ” ;  Weymouth  has 
“sheer  spite.”  <I>0oVo<?  is  used  nine  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  corresponding  verb  once ;  in  each  case  it  may  be 
rendered  “  jealousy,”  or  “  malice,”  or  “  enmity,”  or  “  hatred.” 
.Any  one  of  tliese  would  do  very  well,  and  each  is  better  than 
“envy.” 

The  only  other  words,  in  the  New’  Testament,  translated 
“envy”  arc  and  its  verb.  A  comparison  of  the  nine 

cases  seems  to  show  that  these  also  are  wrong.  It  is  not  envy, 
•Century  Dictionary:  Syn.  under  “envy.” 
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but  jealousy,  or  some  resulting  or  kindred  feeling,  heated  and 
malign.^ 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  emphasize  the  word  “  envy,” 
but  it  illustrates  an  important  general  principle,  namely,  that 
words  need  watching,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Fuller’s 
“  painful  preacher,”  they  have  a  trick  of  coming  to  mean 
something  else.  “  Envy  ”  and  “  jealousy  ”  are  not  synonyms: 
they  may  both  be  included  in  <}>66po<i  and  as  Wey¬ 

mouth  evidently  thinks,  and  as  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
German  ncidisch,  but  in  themselves  they  are  entirely  different 
things. 

And,  again,  the  readiness  of  men  to  slide  over  expressions 
not  understood  or  not  clearly  defined  to  the  mind  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  not  only  in  the  way  in  wdiich  commentators  on  Shakes¬ 
peare  copy  each  other’s  explanations  but  leave  many  dark 
points  untouched,  and  not  only  in  the  dictionaries,  where  many 
definitions  do  not  define  but  nevertheless  are  solemnly  passed 
along  as  if  they  were  good,  but  also  in  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  Bible. 

There  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  practice  in  connection 
with  Burns’s  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  He  says : — 

“  And  surely  ye’ll  le  your  pint-stowp. 

As  sure  as  I’ll  be  mine.” 

Now,  what  does  that  really  mean?  We  looked  in  many  edi¬ 
tions  and  commentaries,  but  found  no  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  till  our  researches  brought  us  to  the  “  Oxford  ”  diction- 

*  In  this  connection  we  may  notice  Weymouth’s  effective  use  of 
doublets  in  rendering  1  Cor.  xiii.  4:  “Love  [oifr/Xoi]  knows  neither 
envy  nor  jealousy.  Love  [ou  irepTrepci/erot]  is  not  forward  and  self-as¬ 
sertive,  [oi  (pvffiouTai']  nor  boastful  and  conceited.”  These  are  the 
only  cases  that  we  happen  to  know,  in  the  New  Testament,  where  a 
doublet  is  used  to  render  a  word  that  is  single  in  the  Greek,  but 
each  of  these  cases  seems  right.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  the¬ 
oretical  objection  to  a  doublet  if  the  matter  is  not  overdone. 
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arv  (vol.  i.  p.  718),  and  there  we  found  as  the  thirteenth  defi¬ 
nition  of  “  be  ” :  “  Ellipt.  To  be  good  for,  to  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of,  ‘  stand  ’  ” ;  with  illustrative  extracts  from  Fielding 
and  Goldsmith.  So  now  we  know,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  no  one 
thought  to  tell  us  before.  Just  so  it  is  a  pity  to  let  a  Bible- 
word  run  on  unchallenged  long  after  it  has  slipped  over  into 
another  sense. 

3.  ,To  touch  more  lightly  upon  a  few  similar  words : 
Neither  of  the  Revisions  shows  much  disposition,  the  “  Mar¬ 
ginal  ”  Bible  shows  no  disposition,  to  diminish  the  use  of  “  an¬ 
ger  *’  and  “  angry  ”  as  applied  to  God.  In  Ps.  vii.  T1  we  find 
with  satisfaction  that  in  each  Revision  the  familiar  expression, 
“  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,”  is  replaced  by  “  a 
God  that  hath  indignation  every  day.”  But  in  1  Kings  xi.  9 
we  still  find  that  ”  Jehovah  was  angry  with  Solomon,”  and 
in  Jer.  xii.  13  we  find  “the  fierce  anger  of  Jehovah”; — and 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  plenty  like  these  all  along. 

There  has  been  more  flinching  from  the  use  of  “  fury.”  The 
English  Revision  does  not  feel  the  impropriety  of  the  word 
so  much,  and  hence,  for  instance,  still  reads  at  Lev.  xxvi.  28 : 
“  I  will  walk  contrary  to  you  in  fury  ” ;  for  “  fury  ”  in  this 
case  the  American  Revision  has  ”  wrath.”  In  Job  xx.  23  (A. 
V.),  “  God  sliall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath  on  him,”  both  Re¬ 
visions  have  “  fierceness  of  his  wrath,” — which  is  not  change 
enougii.  In  neither  of  these  verses  does  the  “  Marginal  ”  Bi¬ 
ble  suggest  any  change. 

We  submit  that  "  indignation  ”  and  ”  wrath  ”  are  still 
proper  words  to  use  of  God  s  attitude  toward  sin  and  the  sin¬ 
ner,  but  that  ”  anger,”  “  angry,”  “  fury,”  and  “  fierceness  ” 
belong  rather  to  Moloch  than  to  him  whom  we  call  God. 

The  ”  Century  Dictionary  ”  says  in  its  synonymy  under  ”  an¬ 
ger  ” :  “  Indignation  may  be  high-minded  and  unselfish.  .  .  . 
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Anger  is  a  sudden,  violent  feeling  of  displeasure  over  injury, 
disobedience,  [or  the  like,]  accompanied  by  a  retaliatory  im¬ 
pulse;  it  easily  becomes  excessive,  and  its  manifestation  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  self-control.  .  .  .  Wrath  has 
an  exalted  sense,  expressive  of  a  lofty  indignation,  visiting 
justice  upon  wrong-doing.  Fury  is  even  more  violent  than 
rage,  rising  almost  to  madness.”  Many  a  man  can  testify  that 
the  use  of  the  harsher  words  in  the  Bible  gave  him,  in  his 
childhood,  repellant  ideas  of  God.  And  no  one  told  him  that 
his  Bible  used  words  in  senses  that  he  met  with  nowhere  else. 

Stopford  A.  Brooke,  in  his  life  of  F.  W.  Robertson  (vol.  ii. 
chap.  2),  has  a  sentence  happily  combining  the  right  use  of 
some  of  these  words:  “When  the  injury  he  resented  was  a 
personal  one,  he  apologized  frankly  for  his  anger,  if  it  had 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  Christian  indignation;  but,  when 
he  was  indignant  with  falsehood,  injustice,  or  cowardly  wrong 
done  to  another,  it  was  terrible  to  see  his  whole  face  knit  to¬ 
gether  with  ivrath.” 

The  Revisions  and  the  “  Marginal  ”  Bible  evidently  did  not 
go  quite  far  enough  in  their  re-study  of  certain  terrible  words 
in  the  Bible. 

4.  In  Gen.  iii.  1  we  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  decided 
whether  the  serpent  was  “more  subtil”  (E.  R.),  or  “more 
subtle”  (A.  R.)  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
those  two  senses.  Very  likely  the  original  word  covers  both, 
so  that  Weymouth  might  have  worked  in  one  of  his  doublets 
here.  Both  Revisions  have  “  more  ....  than  any  [other  j 
beast,”  forgetting  that  a  serpent  is  not  now  a  beast. 

5.  In  Jas.  i.  9,  10  is  a  passage  that  has  been  little  under¬ 

stood.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Revisions  and  in  the  Episcopal 
recension :  “  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  glory  in  his  high 

estate :  and  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low.”  With  reference 
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to  this  verse  too  many  people  are  in  the  position  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Northern  farmer  ”  in  regard  to  the  parson’s  sermon ; 

"I  niver  knaw’d  whot  a  mean’d  but  I  thowt  a  ’ad  summut  to  saay, 
An’  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  ’a  said  an’  I  coom’d  awaay.” 

We  all  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  our  several  ways,  we  do  it  by 
natural  gravitation,  and  not  only  the  preacher  but  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  I3iblc  should  help  us  to  overcome  nature  until  we 
learn  to  expect  always  to  think.  But  what  if  they  do  not  think 
themselves  ? 

Really,  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  makes  no  sense  at  all, 
and  the  second  gives  only  a  glimmering  of  a  thought.  There 
was  a  little  more  sense  in  the  Authorized  Version :  “  Let  the 
brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  [margin:  or  glory]  in  that  he  is 
exalted :  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low.”  But  who  knew 
that  these  brethren  had  met  changes  so  great  in  their  lot  ?  We 
grope,  or  we  ought  to  grope,  for  light.  We  find  light  at  last 
in  the  discovery  that  there  exists  a  “western”  addition  (Co¬ 
dex  Bezae)  to  Matt.  xx.  28  i  “  But  seek  ye  from  little  to  in¬ 
crease,  from  great  to  be  diminished.”  In  other  words,  it 
means,  not  only  learn  to  bear  sudden  changes  in  your  lot,  up 
or  down,  with  equanimity,  but,  by  a  peculiarly  biblical  hyper¬ 
bole  and  pregnancy,  learn  to  rejoice  in  such  changes  for  the 
practice  that  they  will  give  you  in  the  Christian  graces.  Here 
is  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  extract  from  James.  Now, 
who  has  best  brought  out  this  hidden  idea?  The  Revisions 
are  actually  farther  from  it  than  the  Authorized  Version. 
Sawyer  has :  “  Let  the  brother  that  is  humble  rejoice  in  his 

exaltation,  and  the  rich  in  his  humiliation  ” ;  but  that  is  no 
gain.  The  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  makes  it:  “A  Brother  in  low¬ 
ly  circumstances  should  be  proud  of  his  high  position,  but  a  rich 
Brother  of  the  lowliness  of  his  posiimti,” — which  is  a  paradox 
without  any  point.  The  Bible  Union  version,  the  “American 
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Bible,”  and  Fenton's  version  do  not  at  all  bring  out  the  sense 
for  they  all  have  the  common  vice  of  seeming  to  assume  that 
a  great  change  of  fortune  has  happened  to  every  one  who  is 
either  poor  or  rich.  Weymouth  docs  best :  “  Let  a  brother 

in  humble  life  [this  is  carefully  expressed,  to  prevent  any 
seeming  reference  to  the  possession  of  a  humble  mind]  rejoice 
ivhcn  raised  to  a  higher  position ;  but  a  rich  man  should  re¬ 
joice  in  being  brought  low.”  Make  the  last  clause  read:  “re¬ 
joice  zi'licn  he  is  brought  low,"  or,  much  better  yet,  let  the 
whole  passage  read ;  “  Let  the  brother  in  humble  life  rejoice 

if  he  is  raised  to  a  higher  position,,  and  the  rich  man  if  he  is 
brought  low,"  and  the  idea  emerges  at  last  into  being  com¬ 
pletely  and  necessarily  understood. 

“  I  like,”  said  Edward  Irving,  “  to  sec  an  idea  looming  in 
the  mist."  So  docs  your  typical  worshiper  of  Browning.  To 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  a  great  virtue  to  have  a  passion 
and  a  faculty  for  making  thought  clear. 

(!.  Again,  we  do  not  know  any  greater  stumbling-block, 
for  translators  of  the  Bible,  than  the  little  word  “  for.” 

I'rom  the  Old  Testament  we  take  but  a  single  case,  because 
there,  with  lei  (for),  just  as  with  icazo  (and),  the  translators 
were  forced  into  a  freer  treatment  than  New  Testament  work¬ 
ers  have  been  wont  to  give  to  yap  or  kui.  The  case  is  in 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  2-),  and  it  has  substantially  the  same  form  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  the  Revisions,  and  the  “  Marginal 
Readings  Bible  " :  “  They  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the 

field  of  burial  which  belonged  to  the  kings ;  for  they  said.  He 
is  a  leper.”  Now  this  makes  no  sense  at  all :  they  buried  him 
just  as  they  had  buried  previous  kings,  Ix^cause  he  was  a  leper. 
How,  then,  would  they  have  buried  him  if  he  had  not  been 
a  leper?  The  following  points  may  be  made:  (a)  The  text 
is  probably  corrupt,  for  Josephus,  in  writing  his  “Antiquities,” 
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seems  to  have  had  a  manuscript  that  told  a  different  story  in 
this  respect,  (b)  The  case  may  be  one  of  ellipsis,  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  so  common  in  the  Bible  ^ :  they  buried  Uzziah 
in  the  royal  plot,  “  [and  that  seems  strange,]  for  they  said. 
He  is  a  leper.”  (e)  The  word  rendered  “  for  ”  might  as  well 
have  been  rendered  “  although,”  and  that  would  have  made 
everything  right.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  hold  that  the  trans¬ 
lators  were  bound  to  make  sense  if  they  could,  and  the  use  of 
“  although  ”  was  the  sim])lest  and  most  natural  way. 

But,  in  the  New  Testament,  cllii)sis  has  a  large  place  in  com- 
nection  with  the  use  of  •yap.  Fortunately,  with  so  unfamil¬ 
iar  an  assertion,  we  are  able  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the 
great  name  of  Edward  Robinson  in  the  examples  that  we  give. 
In  his  “Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament”  (copyright  1878) 
are  the  following  among  many  others ;  in  each  of  them  the 
“  for  ”  gives  the  reason,  not  for  that  which  is  said,  but  for 
that  which  is  left  to  Ik  supplied  by  the  mind :  Matt.  ii.  2 : 
“Where  is  he  who  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?  [He  must  be 
already  born,]  for  we  have  seen  his  star”;  xxii.  28:  “To 
which  of  the  seven  will  she  be  wife?  [We  cannot  tell,]  for 
each  of  them  had  her.”  Mark  v.  42 :  “  The  girl  rose  and 

walked  about,  [and  well  she  might,]  for  she  was  twelve  years 
old.”  Luke  vii.  7,  8 :  “  Speak  but  a  word,  and  let  my  boy  be 
cured;  [that  you  can  do  it  I  know  from  my  own  case,]  for 
I  too  am  a  man  placed  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under 
me”;  ix.  25,  2() ;  “  [Thus  will  it  be  with  him  who  cometh  not 
after  me,]  for  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me.  .  .  .”  John 

'As  a  fresh  example,  Job  xxxii.  7  may  be  taken: — 

“It  is  not  I  only  1  the  great  that  are  wise, 

Nor  I  only  I  the  aged  that  understand  justice.” 

And  Luke  xxii.  2:  “The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how 
they  might  put  him  to  death;  land  that  was  a  delicate  matter,]  for 
they  feared  the  people.” 
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iv.  43,  44  (a  very  bold  and  remarkable  ellipsis)  :  “He  went 
thence  into  Galilee,  [but  not  at  first  to  Nazareth,]  for  Jesus 
himself  had  testified  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own 
country.”  The  cases  in  the  Epistles  are  quite  as  marked  and 
instructive;  at  random  we  quote:  Rom.  ii.  24;  “  [All  these 
sins  ye  commit,]  for  the  name  of  God  is  on  your  account  blas¬ 
phemed  among  the  Gentiles  ” ;  iv.  10 :  “  [This  ought  not  to 
be  so,]  for  we  shall  all  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.” 
1  Cor.  X.  1:  “  [In  like  manner  take  ye  heed,]  for  I  would  not 
have  you  ignorant.  ...”  2  Cor.  ix.  7 :  “  Not  grudgingly, 

nor  on  compulsion,  [but  cheerfully,]  for  God  loveth  a  cheer¬ 
ful  giver  ” ;  xii.  6 :  “I  will  not  glory  ....  [I  might  indeed 
do  so,]  for  if  I  desired  ^  to  glory  I  should  *  not  be  foolish,  for  1 
should  ’  speak  the  truth.” 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  great  number  of  cases  given 
by  Robinson,  and  there  are  many  more  that  he  does  not  give.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  ease  with 
which  an  Occidental  would  make  out  the  fact  of  ellipsis  in  the 
different  cases,  and  the  words  that  have  to  be  supplied  in  the 
mind.  We  should  say  that  a  careful  study  of  the  uses  of  yap, 
and  especially  of  the  bold  ellipsis  of  that  for  which  yap  intro¬ 
duces  the  reason,  was  necessary  to  intelligent  work  in  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  cases  in  which  yap 
has  been  rendered  “  why  ”  exclamatory,  or  “  then,”  might  be 
rendered  “  for  ”  by  supposing  an  appropriate  ellipsis.  “  Now,” 
instead  of  “  for,”  would  make  a  sort  of  sense  in  a  verse  that 
we  have  quoted  in  a  previc^us  paper,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
“for”  and  the  ellipsis  arc  the  true  idea:  Mark  xvi.  4: 
“  They  behold  that  the  stone  has  been  rolled  away,  [and  that 

*  In  the  Revisions  the  tenses  at  these  points  are  excruciatinglf 


discordant. 
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is  at  once  a  marvel  and  a  great  relief  to  them,]  for  the  stone 
is  exceeding  great.” 

Now,  what  have  the  various  versions  done  about  this?  Prac¬ 
tically  nothing  at  all.  The  translators  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  facts.  Take  John  iv.  43,  41  as  an  example:  Tyn- 
dale  renders  yap  by  “  and,”  which  is  entirely  wrong ;  Spencer, 
Fenton,  and  Weymouth  use  ”  although,”  which  is  theoretically 
possible  by  supposing  that,  by  Hebraism,  the  use  of  ki  had 
affected  the  use  of  yap,  to  that  extent,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
anv  one  has  held  that  view ;  the  Bible  Union  version  and  the 
“  Twentieth  Century  ”  have  “  for,”  which,  without  supposing 
an  ellipsis  such  as  we  have  named,  is  an  impossible  word.  The 
one  conspicuous  thing,  however,  with  the  standard  versions  and 
with  those  whose  ideal  is  the  modern  in  diction,  is  the  absence 
of  any  indication  that  they  know  that  anything  is  needed  to 
piece  out  the  sense.  So  easy  is  it  to  miss  that  which  is  directly 
under  our  eyes.  And  yet  those  very  persons  would  find  the  es¬ 
pecial  exhilaration  of  high  conversation  in  constantly  inter¬ 
preting  into  the  conversation  the  things  that  were  left  unsaid. 
So  we  note  one  more  thing  to  be  carefully  considered  when 
the  supreme  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  shall  at  last 
be  made. 

T.  But  have  the  new 'versions  any  special  power  of  style? 
Perhaps  we  have  seemed  to  empliasize  unduly  the  need  of 
knowing  what  the  Bible  means,  vitally  important  though  that 
is :  we  would  balance  the  matter  now  by  bringing  out  the  com¬ 
plementary  truth :  as  w'e  ask  of  sacred  music  and  of  prayer,  so 
we  ask  of  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  Does  its  method  of  ex¬ 
pression  appeal  only  to  the  understanding?  If  so,  it  utterly 
fails. 

“  Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought;” 

but,  half  the  time,  words,  written  or  spoken,  are  the  means 
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through  which  thought  is  quickened  in  the  mind,  and  feeling 
is  stirred  in  the  soul.  To  leave  the  Bible  unnecessarilv  ob¬ 
scure,  and  to  make  it  inert  and  passionless  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  clearer, — each  of  these  is  an  injury,  subtle  but  great, 
to  the  power  of  the  Bible  for  all  forms  of  good ;  but,  because 
“  feeling  is  deeper,”  we  are  sure  that  taking  the  passion  out 
of  the  Bible  is  much  worse  than  leaving  the  Bible  sometimes 
obscure.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  better  not  to 
clear  up  the  obscurities  of  the  Bible,  if  in  the  process  the  old  and 
wonderful  distinction  in  the  style,  its  extraordinary  aptness,  and 
especially  its  emotional  power,  are  to  be  lost.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace  up  these  qualities  till  their  causes  have  been  brought 
fully  into  view,  but  some  things  are  plain. 

(1)  There  is  the  question  of  rhythm.  Absence  of  rhythm, 
a  crabl^ed  structure,  will  take  life  and  charm  and  spiritual  pow¬ 
er  out  of  the  expression  of  any  conception  or  truth,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  out  of  the  conception  or  the  truth  itself, — just  as  a  shot 
robs  a  bird  not  only  of  life  and  grace,  but  even  of  the  sheen 
of  its  plumage ;  it  is  now  just  a  poor  dead  thing. 

When  it  was  said  of  Washington  that  he  was  “  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen,” 
the  utterance  did  not  become  a  household-word  until  “  fellow  ” 
was  dropped. 

A  slight  example  has  its  own  value.  No  one  who  heard 
Professor  Park  close  with  Rev.  i.  17  a  sermon  on  the  majesty 
of  Christ  will  ever  forget  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
words :  ”  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.” 
That  power,  apart  from  the  conception — which  could  have  been 
meanly  and  therefore  weakly  expressed,  lay  partly  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  twelve  monosyllables,^  but  especially  in  the  rhythm 

’  So  Shakespeare  often  put  his  greatest  utterances  in  the  briefer 
words  of  the  old  stock  of  the  language,  and  for  the  very  highest 
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of  the  cadence.  The  Bible  Union  in  their  version  left  the  form 
as  it  was.  The  Revisions, — for  accuracy,  it  would  seem, — 
changed  “  as  dead  ”  to  “  as  one  dead.”  Are  we  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  insertion  of  the  solid  word  “  one  ”  where  there 
is  no  ictus  makes  a  jolt  in  the  sound,  and  hence  at  least  weakens 
the  effect?  A  thousand  such  little  cases  would  make  a  large 
total  of  harm. 

There  are  cases  that  are  greater.  It  is  not  merely  rhythm, 
but  it  is  essentially  rhythm,  that  makes  the  heart  answer  to  the 
words,  ”  O  ye  of  little  faith  ”  (Luke  xii.  28)  ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
rhythm,  it  is  the  stagnation  of  consonants,  that  makes  one 
feel  only  a  sting  of  annoyance  at  finding  in  a  modern  version, 
“  You  men  of  small  faith.”  In  Matt,  xxiii.  G,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  “  They  like  having  the  place  of  honour  at  dinners  ”  ? 
It  is  partly  the  unjustifiable  weakening  of  ”  love  ”  to  ”  like,” 
which  sounds  very  flat ;  it  is  partly  the  cheapening  of  “  feasts  ” 
into  ”  dinners  ” ;  but  it  is  most  of  all  the  hardness  of  the 
rhythm.  Weymouth  is  even  worse :  the  double  trochee  of  his 
close  makes  the  words  mere  chatter :  ”  They  love  the  best  seats 
at  a  dinner-party.”  Examples  like  these  might  be  given  by 
hundreds. 

The  rhythm  of  the  cadence  is  a  matter  of  especial  impor¬ 
tance;  in  its  perfect  form  it  makes  sure  that  every  sentence 
shall  have  an  appropriate  movement,  closing  in  a  way  that  is 
neither  straggling,  attenuated,  nor  abrupt.  Of  this  a  consum¬ 
mate  example  is  the  comparison  of  Solomon  with  the  lilies 
(Matt.  vi.  28-80).  Such  also  is  the  call  of  Christ  (Matt.  xi. 
28-80)  to  those  who,  physically  or  spiritually,  in  their  daily 
toil  strain  and  grow  weary  under  an  intolerable  yoke. 

Outside  of  the  Bible,  the  great  passages  of  the  world’s  litera- 

effects  turned  from  the  poetic  form  to  prose;  for  example,  the 
Bleep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
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ture,  the  passages,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  that  have  ychieved 
immortality  by  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  would  all 
have  failed  of  that  high  destiny  if  they  had  jarred  upon  the 
ear.  King  James’s  men,  like  Tyndale  before  them,  knew  about 
all  this,^  many  of  them  were  chosen  because  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  masters  of  style,  and  they  made  a  book  that — we  will  not 
say  in  mere  style,  but — even  in  style  has  been  the  model  and 
the  despair  of  the  centuries  since. 

(2)  But  deeper  than  rhythm  are  three  qualities  that  have 
much  to  do  with  the  beauty,  and  hence  with  the  emotional 
power,  of  style.  One  is  the  euphony  of  the  sounds  that  make 
up  the  words ;  one  is  the  melody  of  the  sounds  as  they  stand 
combined  into  words  and  into  groups  of  words ;  the  third  is 
the  harmony  between  the  sound  and  the  sense  ^ ;  the  real  artist 
in  speech  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  these  three  qualities  in  that 
which  he  writes  or  reads  or  speaks  or  hears.  In  these  days  one 
may  almost  say  that  it  is  heresy,  or  at  least  not  “  good  form,” 
to  imply  that  literary  excellence  lies  in  anything  else  than  clear¬ 
ness;  but  the  facts  remain.  Besides  such  unapproachable  mas¬ 
ters  in  this  field  as  Shakes^^eare  and  Edmund  Spenser,  from 
whom  passages  without  number  might  be  quoted,  the  .annals 
of  English  literature  show  all  along  that,  when  a  thing  has 
been  supremely  well  said,  it  has  possessed  in  large  degree 
these  three  virtues  of  style :  Chaucer’s  wonderful  tenderness 
would  have  been  impossible  without  them ;  Gk)ldsmith  worked 
patiently  for  jx'rfect  finish  in  these  respects,  and  attained  a 
very  high  degree  of  success ;  Coleridge,  Keats,  Longfellow, 

*  Hence  we  know  that  they  surely  made  two  syllables  of 
“bruised”  in  Isa.  xlii.  3:  “A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break”. 
in  their  work  from  beginning  to  end,  apart  from  the  Old  Testament 
names,  there  is  no  place  in  which  there  is  such  lack  of  rhythm  or 
euphony  as  “  a  bruis’d  reed  ”  would  have  made.  Similarly  we  may 
be  sure  that  in  xi.  8  they  said  “  the  weanSd  child.” 

*  See  in  the  Century  Dictionary  the  synonymy  under  ”  euphony.” 
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Whittier,  were  very  different  in  style,  but  each  carried  euphony, 
melody,  and  harmony  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  few  can 
match.  Among  prose-writers  one  thinks  immediately  of  Hook¬ 
er,  and  Burke,  and  DeQuincey  with  his  dreams,  and  Newman, 
and  Ruskin, — but  there  have  been  many  more.  The  greatest 
passages  of  these  writers  may  be  analyzed  for  the  secret  of 
their  beauty  and  their  power :  amongst  other  things,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  consonants  do  not  unduly  harden,  nor  the  vow¬ 
els  unduly  soften,  the  effect;  that  the  trend  of  our  language 
toward  disagreeable  sibilation  is  fully  overcome;  that  no  one 
sound  has  a  wearisome  repetition ;  that  vocally,  everywhere, 
everything  is  superbly  right.  We  may  quote  from  Whittier, 
for  sweetness : — 

“  I  love  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through. 

The  songs  of  Spenser’s  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney’s  silvery  phrase. 

Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew.” 

And  from  Holmes,  for  nobleness : — 

”  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea!” 
Could  a  sound  be  changed  in  either  of  these  stanzas  without 
peril  ?  Or  could  the  tone  of  one  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
other?  How  these  men  could  get  together  the  material  for 
such  wonderful  vocal  effects  we  do  not  know ;  they  themselves 
did  not  know'  how  they  did  it ;  they  could  not  have  taught  any 
one  else  the  art ;  but  they  could  do,  and  they  did  do,  the  work. 

Such  things  are  found  in  prose ;  they  are  in  some  respects 
even  more  difficult  to  achieve  in  prose;  their  effects  in  prose 
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are  just  as  great;  they  are  found  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  and  in 
some  of  the  historic  confessions  and  prayers  of  the  church- 
wherever  found,  they,  by  their  proi>erties  as  sound,  profoundly 
affect  men’s  emotions,  and  thus  their  hearts,  and  their  lives.  It 
was  the  problem  of  each  company  of  Revisers,  it  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  any  reviser,  to  keep  these  oral  properties  up  to  the 
highest  possible  point. 

In  Ps.  xc.  9  is  a  good  example  of  injury  to  the  melody  of  the 
cadence  through  the  effort  to  be  more  exact : — 


(A.  V.)  We  spend  our  years  (A.  R.)  We  bring  our  years  to 
as  a  tale  that  is  told.  an  end  as  a  sigh. 


The  English  Revision  has  an  intermediate  form.  No  one  can 
doubt  which  makes  the  better  music.  In  xc.  12  the  new  seems 
as  good  as  the  old  : — 

(A.  V.)  So  teach  us  to  number  (Revs.)  So  teach  us  to  num- 
our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  ber  our  days,  that  we  may  get 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  us  a  heart  of  wisdom. 

'We  wish  that  all  the  changes  by  the  Revisers  had  come  off  as 
well  as  this  last ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cases  are  very  frequent 
where  the  oral  qualities  are  not  merely  injured,  but  spoiled.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  English  Company  gave  as  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sound  of  their  text  as  they  are  said  to  have  done, 

Lowell  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Shakespeare  was 
the  world’s  greatest  poet,  but  that  he  knew  that  Shakespeare 
was  the  world's  greatest  expresser.  Whittier  and  Holmes 
were  great  expre.<5sers  in  ix)etry;  the  men  of  1611  were  gp’eat 
expressers  in  prose ;  it  is  a  perilous  matter  for  any  one  who 
is  not  a  great  expresser  to  attempt  to  show  us  how  even  the 
oral  methods  of  a  great  poet  or  a  great  prose-writer  could 
well  be  improved.  Language  is  as  much  a  musical  instrument 
as  any,  the  finest,  organ ;  under  the  hands  of  a  master  it  pro- 
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duces  sometimes  the  grandest  organ-effects.  And,  again,  its 
melodies,  its  harmonics,  its  diapason,  are  turned  by  a  bungler 
into  hideous  noise. 

(3)  In  Luke  xii.  28  we  noted  that  a  modern  version  had 
changed  “  love  ”  to  “  like.”  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  soU- 
tarv  case  of  its  kind.  The  same  version  has  in  Matt,  xxiii.  4: 
“They  decline,  themselves,  to  lift  a  finger,”  and  the  work 
abounds  in  cases  where  a  weaker  word  has  been  installed  in 
place  of  some  strong,  suggestive,  emotional  word  of  the  earlier 
day. 

We  have  been  asked  why  ”  Lazarus  in  his  bosom,”  or  “on 
his  boron:  ”  ( Luke  xvi.  ‘.M),  is  really  any  better  than  ‘‘Lazarus 
with  him.”  The  latter  is  a  bare,  flat  statement  of  a  simple  fact, 
without  any  implications :  “  by  him  ”  would  be  slightly  strong¬ 
er.  warmer :  “  close  to  him,”  or  “  at  his  side,”  would  be  a  little 
stronger  yet ;  but  none  of  these  expressions  is  dynamic,  none 
is  more  than  faintly  suggestive.  On  the  other  hand,  “  Lazarus 
in  his  bosom  ”  is  steeped  in  local  color,  and  thus  appeals  pow¬ 
erfully  to  any  cognizant  mind.  To  any  one  acquainted  with 
Oriental  ways  it  suggests  a  family-table,  a  feast,  with  “  the 
father  of  the  faithful.”  the  revered,  the  almost  worshiped,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Jewish  race,  reclining  at  the  head;  it  suggests  L-’z- 
arus  reclining  in  the  place  of  honor,  the  place  of  the  best-love- i 
son,  on  .Abrahairi’s  immediate  right, — sometimes  receiving  ;i 
portion  from  that  which  has  been  especially  prepared  for  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  sometiir.es  leaning  back  upon  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
to  hear  some  word  of  commendation  or  of  love.  To  those  who 
have  vision  all  this  beautiful  picture  is  sketched  in  those  four 
words.  To  get  it  at  all  is  an  exalted  experience :  to  get  it  in 
four  words.  “  Lazarus  in  his  bosom,”  is  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
vision  intensely.  He  to  whom  the  two  expressions  are  equally 
good  is  wanting  in  the  literary  sense,  and  is  no  more  competent 
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to  judge  a  piece  of  literature,  or  the  literary  form  of  the  Bible 
than  the  color-blind  are  competent  to  judge  a  painting. 

Any  one  who  has  read  much  in  the  modernizing  versions 
the  ones  that  are  not  based  upon  the  diction  of  the  great  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  past,  knows  that  they  tend  to  put  the  weak  for  the 
strong:  to  give  a  bill  of  particulars  under  this  indictment, 
they  tend  to  put  the  generic  for  the  specific,  the  vague  for  the 
apt,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  the  Latinized  for  the  old  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  language,  the  elaborate  for  the  simple,  the  literal 
for  the  figurative,  the  absolute  for  the  suggestive,  the  paltry 
for  the  noble,  the  unimpassioned  for  the  glowing.^  Imagine 
such  words  sung  in  the  oratorio  of  the  “  Messiah  ” !  Imagine 
these  modernizers  attempting  to  make  the  fire  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah  burn  in  their  emotionless  words ! 

All  this  is  a  character  of  the  times.  We  do  not  know  whv 
the  great  orator  is  able  to  lift  us  for  his  hour  into  a  supernal 
life,  but  it  is  because  he  has  the  mastery  of  that  ancient,  nobler, 
dynamic  diction  that  we,  with  our  exactnesses,  and  our  literal¬ 
ness,  have  never  learned :  in  his  presence  we  are  startled  to 
find  that,  with  all  the  atrophy  of  our  culture,  we  are  still  able 
to  feel. 

But  not  only  the  orator  has  this  power :  some  have  it  with  the 
pen.  The  makers  of  the  French  Bible  had  it  not,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  book  has  failed  to  put  a  strain  of  iron  into  :he  blood 
of  their  race.-  Luther,  the  maker  of  the  German  Bible,  had 

‘  Shocking  examples  of  this,  and  worse,  may  be  found  quoted  at 
length,  or  referred  to,  in  an  article  by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  for  November,  1904,  pp.  683  f.,  “On  Improving  the 
Style  of  the  Bible.”  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  annex  that  ar¬ 
ticle  as  a  part  of  this.  Much  that  we  had  meant  to  say  here  has 
been  omitted,  because  Mr.  Gardiner  has  already  said  it  so  well. 

*A  good  example  may  be  found  in  Matt.  ii.  13:  “Te  tiens  ISl 
jusqu’a  ce  que  je  te  le  dise;  car  Herodc  cherchera  le  petit  enfant 
pour  le  faire  mourir.”  In  the  first  clause  the  clatter  of  rhyming 
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tlie  power,  and  what  a  Bible,  and  what  a  Germany,  he  made ! 
We  hold  that  no  one  is  qualified  to  be  a  good  transfuser  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  to  whom  it  is  not  instinctive  to  use  in  his 
diction  the  specific,  the  concrete,  the  suggestive,  the  figurative, 
the  picturesque,  the  emotive,  the  simple,  the  strong.  To  do 
this,  he  must  be  superior  to  his  environment,  and  especially  to 
that  temper  of  the  times  by  which  many  who  ought  to  know 
better  can  find  no  way  to  be  effective  except  by  resorting  to 
words  that  are  mean :  he  must  live  in  daily  communion  with 
the  masters  in  expression  in  every  age.  And  he  must  believe 
in  the  teachings  of  nature ;  it  has  been  said  ^  that  the  Bible  “  is 
treasured  because  it  communicates  great  truths  and  arouses  in 
men  the  deepest  and  most  ennobling  emotions ;  ”  but  even  the 
greatest  truths  would  not  take  hold  of  men  if  their  emotions 
were  not  profoundly  stirred.  Coleridge  should  be  our  teacher 
in  this;  he  tells  us  that  true  feeling  is  the  channel  by  which 
truth  reaches  and  affects  the  soul  and  the  life.  An  unemo¬ 
tional  lUble  would  be  as  dead  as  are  all  the  imitations  of 
“The  Pilgrim's  Progress.” 

This,  then,  is  the  most  vital  test  of  any  Bible,  or  any  part 
of  tlie  Bible,  that  men  may  ever  offer  for  our  use:  by  the 
rhythm  of  its  movement,  by  the  euphony,  the  melody,  the  har¬ 
mony,  of  its  sounds,  by  the  aptness,  the  nobleness,  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  the  passion,  of  its  diction,  does  it  equal  or  sur¬ 
pass  the  Bible  of  1611  in  its  power  to  make  our  hearts  burn 
within  us  when  we  read? 

monosyllables,  in  the  second  the  weak  form — “  make  him  die,”  are 
in  notable  contrast  to  the  vigor  of  the  English,  “ — until  I  tell  thee, 
.  .  .  to  destroy  him.” 

'  .T.  H.  Gardiner,  loco  citato. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION  AND  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.^ 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  R.  THURSTON. 

This  title.  “The  Theory  of  Evolution  and  Religious 
Thought,”  is  chosen,  rather  than  “  Evolution  and  Religious 
Thought,”  because  the  question  whether  “  evolution  ”  is  a 
fact  of  history  is  still  in  debate.  If  it  be  proved  to  be  a  fact. 
our  only  course  is  to  adjust  all  our  thinking  to  it,  however 
much  it  may  comi>el  change  of  old  beliefs.  For  our  only  quest 
is  truth.  This  only  is  safe  and  ever  best. 

To  avoid  confusion,  “  the  theory  of  evolution  ”  as  used  in 
this  discussion  will  be  defined.  The  theory  is  this ;  All  events 
in  history  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  forces  which 
have  been  existing  and  operative  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  two  implications  of  this  theory  that  should  lie  kept 
in  mind:  1.  No  new  force  has  come  in  from  without,  increas¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  these  forces,  or  modifying  their  operation.  They 
have  been,  from  the  first,  without  addition  or  diminution  or 
interference.  There  has  been  a  conservation  of  force  from  the 
beginning;  *?.  The  operation  of  these  forces  has  been  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  unchanging  laws.  This  definition  and  its  impli¬ 
cations  can  be  a;'.'.ply  su])ported  by  quotations  from  such  thor¬ 
oughgoing  evolutionists  as  Spencer,  Huxley,  Romanes,  and 

'  This  paper  was  prepared  to  be  read  in  the  Worcester  South 
Association,  Massachusetts,  and  is  published  in  the  same  personal 
and  familiar  form  of  expression  in  which  it  was  prepared  and  read. 
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John  Fiske,  and  some  will  be  given  as  we  proceed.  Mr. 
Darwin  is  not  of  these,  as  he  holds  to  the  coming  in  of  a  new 
force  in  the  creative  act  of  God  as  originating  the  first  species. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that,  of  late  years.  Professors  Le 
Conte,  Rice,  and  others  have  argued  for  a  theory  of  evolution 
in  which  spiritual  forces  operate  with  natural  forces,  modify¬ 
ing  and  even  controlling  them.  Dr.  G.  F.  Wilkins’s  “  Control 
in  Evolution  ”  and  Professor  Drummond’s  “  Ascent  of  Man  ” 
have  the  same  implication.  But  this  is  evolution  plus  a  new 
force  from  without.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  absoluteness 
of  the  law  of  “  the  conservation  of  force,”  or  the  axiom  that 
nothing  can  be  “  evolved  ”  which  has  not  been  “  involved.” 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  doubtless 
very  largely  due  to  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  and  its  general  adoption  by  sci¬ 
entists.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  as  has  been  said  by  a  scientist, 
“scientists  almost  unanimously  believe  that  man  has  somehow 
been  evolved  ” ;  and  this  belief,  to  many  minds,  warrants  the 
belief  of  the  larger  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  while  scientists  have  believed  and  taught  thus,  that  the 
public  has  very  widely  accepted  evolution  as  a  truth  of  science. 

But  it  is  forgotten  that  very  few,  if  any,  scientists  claim  that 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  has  been  proved  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word.  Mr.  Huxley  said,  indeed,  in  his  last  public  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  in  1894,  that  it  “  had  never  been  shown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  any  positive  obserz'ations.”  ^  This  was 
the  most  he  could  say.  Observation  had  not  proved  it  false. 
He  remembered  his  insistence  from  the  beginning,  that,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  a  species  must  be  produced  which  should  be  infertile 
with  the  species  from  which  it  was  derived,  in  order  to  make 
the  proof  complete ;  and  he  remembered  his  confession  in 
*  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  412. 
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1891,^  that  “no  approximation  to  infertility  had  been  made  ”  by 
the  experimenters,  and  that,  “  in  this  matter,  we  are  just  where 
vve  were  thirty  years  ago.” 

And  now  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  tells  us,  that  there  are 
no  intermediate  forms  found  such  as  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  are 
essential  to  his  theory.-  “  No  such  intermediate  forms  have 
been  found,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  many  paleontologists 
accept  a  sudden  formation  of  new  forms  from  the  older  ones,” 
that  “  they  [new  species]  originate  with  a  shock  or  jump,  and 
then  arc  constant."’  ^  Then  he  tells  of  his  experiments  with 
the  “  evening  primrose,”  and  of  the  sudden  api>carance  of  new 
varieties,  without  any  intermediate  forms.  Some  have  thought 
that  here  we  have  found  the  transmutation  of  species.  But  if 
so,  by  Air.  l^arwin's  own  confession,'*  it  is  fatal  to  his  “  theory." 
It  is  to  he  noted,  also,  that  Professor  De  Vries  has  only  found 
new  varieties  of  the  “evening  primrose.”  He  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  an  admittedly  new  species,  much  less  a  new  genus.  Un¬ 
til  one  is  discovered,  we  have  no  adequate  proof  of  tlie  trans¬ 
mutation  of  species  and  genera  and  families.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  “  the  assembled  naturalists  in  Yale  University 
about  ten  years  ago,  refused  to  indorse  it  [the  coming  of  man 
by  natural  descent  j  as  a  scientific  doctrine.”  ^ 

Now,  so  long  as  this  is  the  attitude  of  scientists  as  to  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  descent,  and  so  long  as  they  be- 
lieve  it,  and  use  it  as  a  working  hy|X3thesis,  not  because  it  is 
proved,  but  because  they  believe  it  will  some  day  be  proved,  we 
must  maintain  that  this  belief  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for 


’  Life  nnrl  Letters,  ii.  309. 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  1903,  p.  480. 

IhUh,  p.  4SG.  *  Origin  of  Species,  p.  140. 

®  See  art.  “  The  Origin  of  Species  and  of  Man,”  by  George  Maclos- 
kie,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  A.pril,  1903, 
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the  acceptance  of  the  larger  theory  of  thoroughgoing  evo¬ 
lution. 

Besides  this,  there  are  two  gaps  in  the  claimed  evolution, 
which  seem  to  defy  all  efiforts  to  fill  them. 

1.  At  the  api>earance  of  life. — Mr.  Darwin  avoids  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  premising  the  creation  of  plant  and  animal  life.  But 
few  of  his  disciples  have  been  willing  to  follow  him.  Yet 
“spontaneous  generation”  is  discredited,  and  almost  unani¬ 
mously  the  scientists  admit  that  they  have  no  answer  to  the 
question  “How  did  life  originate?”  According  to  Professor 
Rice,  “  It  must  therefore  be  confessed  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  life.  The  belief  in  the  evolutionary 
origin  of  life  has  absolutely  nothing  in  its  support  except  the 
force  of  general  analogies.”  ^  Yet  he  thinks  that  “  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  lifeless  to  the  Iknng  may  yet  be  within  the  reach 
of  Inimnn  discovery.”  -  That,  he  believes,  is  the  attitude  of 
most  scientific  men  to-day.  Now,  until  this  discoT'ery  is  made, 
we  Ix'Hcve  we  are  not  only  warranted  in  saying,  “  Evolution  is 
not  froved,”  but  also  in  insisting  that  it  sliall  not  l>e  accepted 
on  analogies,  and  then  allowed  to  dominate  our  religious  think¬ 
ing,  as  if  it  were  as  much  a  fact  as  the  Copernican  system. 

2.  At  the  appearance  of  mind. — I’pon  this  point,  Professor 
Rice  declares,  “However  intimate  may  be  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  states  of  consciousness  and  cerebral  changes,  the  two  or¬ 
ders  of  plienomena  are  utterly  disparate  and  incommensurable.-* 
To  the  same  effect  d(K's  Mr.  Huxley  say,  “  Energy  is  the 
cause  of  the  movements  of  body,  i.  e.  of  things  having  mass. 
Therefore,  even  if  they  arc  caused  by  molecular  movements, 
they  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  store  of  energy.”  '  Where 
then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  ? 

‘Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science,  p.  249.  *  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

’/hirf.,  p.  2G4. 

‘Life  and  Letters,  ii.  299. 
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Now,  with  such  concessions  as  these  from  the  most  pronounced 
advocates  of  evolution,  we  beg  to  say  that  there  must  be  found 
some  evidence  of  the  hozo  and  zvhcncc  mind,  even  the  lowest 
appears  and  advances,  before  we  accept  as  proved  the  theory 
of  thoroughgoing  evolution.  lioth  in  the  origin  of  life  and  of 
mind,  we  still  believe  a  new  power  comes  in.  In  this  we  hold 
with  Mr.  Darwin,  certainly  as  to  the  origin  of  life,  that  there 
is  a  creative  act  of  the  Author  of  nature  and  of  spirit,  and  that 
life  and  spirit  are  not  a  development  of  nature. 

Imr  tlicse  reasons  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  evolution. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  it  lias  been  proved  that  it  not  true,  but 
that  tlic  evidence  given  for  its  truth  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
its  acceptance. 

This  non-acceptance  of  this  theory  does  not  mean  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  see  and  use  the  wonderful  progress  that  recent  study 
has  revealed  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher.  All  this  we  may  see  and  rejoice  in,  and  by  it 
be  filled  with  inspiring  hoj^e  for  the  future,  and  rejoice  in  the 
more  clearly  discerned  power  and  glory  of  our  God.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  progress  has  come  from  forces  resi- 
<lcnt  in  the  material  universe  in  the  beginning,  working  on 
through  uncounted  ages  without  any  new  force  coining  in 
from  without,  as  is  claimed  by  the  thoroughgoing  evolutionist. 
This  claim  we  contend  is  not  proved.  Ihit  the  evidence  favors 
rather,  and  very  strongly,  not  only  the  original  creation  of  all 
matter  with  all  its  possibilities,  and  their  orderly  working 
under  the  Maker's  supervision,  in  accordance  with  unvarying 
laws  of  his  own  constitution,  but  also  the  coming  in  of  new 
forces,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  introduction  of  life,  of 
mind,  of  moral  beings,  and  at  last  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
facts  of  such  progress  belong  to  all  of  us.  It  is  only  an  un¬ 
proved  theory  of  their  connection,  we  are  dealing  with. 
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And  now  comes  the  question,  What  influence  should  this 
theorv  of  evolution  have  in  our  religious  thinking?  Our  an¬ 
swer  might  be,  that  its  coming  into  our  thought  on  religion 
with  anv  controlling  influence  should  be  made  to  wait  until  it 
is  proved.  Then  may  we  ask  how  it  should  aflfect  our  views. 
But  we  cannot  take  this  course,  and  keep  its  influence  out  of 
our  thought  on  religion,  until  it  has  proved  its  right  to  be.  It 
has  for  the  l^ast  years  affected  religious  thinking  most 
widely  and  profoundly,  and  our  saying,  “  It  is  illegitimate  to 
allow  it  such  influence,*’  is  idle. 

There  is  one  thing  we  must  all  sec,  that  many  are  accepting 
this  theory  as  a  proven  fact  with  which  we  must  reckon.  They 
tell  us  we  must  adjust  our  religious  views  to  this  newly  dis¬ 
covered  fact,  as  men  had  to  adjust  all  their  thinking  to  the 
Copernican  theory  when  it  was  established,  and  it  is  idle  to  re¬ 
sist  its  inferences,  and  that  we  are  belated  in  our  thinking,  are 
falling  bch.ind  the  age,  if  we  do  not  accept  it  in  all  its  bearings 
on  religious  though.t  and  belief.  Dr.  Munger,  for  instance,  in 
speaking  of  the  grow  ing  lack  of  interest  in  the  churches  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  tells  us  that  “  the  trouble  is  in  the  preacher’s 
failure  to  come  fully  under  these  ruling  ideas  [of  evolution  and 
the  higher  criticism  | ,  and  of  course  the  p>eople  doubt  either  his 
sincerity  or  his  ability  to  grasp  them.  When  he  fully  submits 
himself  to  modern  thought,  and  follows  where  it  leads,  he  finds 
himself  at  the  very  heart  of  the  revelations  of  God,  in  nature 
and  in  Scripture.”  He  quotes  approvingly  Mr.  Brierly,  who 
says,  “  We  talk  of  creeds.  What  are  the  creeds  of  science,  and 
how  does  it  express  them?  When  we  have  underst(x>d  the 
bearings  of  that  question  and  its  answer,  we  shall  possess,  if 
not  the  solution  of  our  theological  problems,  at  least  a  sulistan- 
tial  help  towards  it.”  ^  In  this  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  ev- 
*  London  Christian  World,  July  2,  1903. 
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olution,  and  its  use  in  religious  thinking,  is  there  among  theo¬ 
logians  the  caution  which  scientists  so  widely  observe,  who 
would  only  say,  “  We  believe  it,  not  because  we  can  say  it  is 
proved,  but  we  think  it  will  be  ”  ? 

Dr.  Gordon,  also,  tells  us,  “  The  credit  of  mastering  this 
new  scientific  conception  of  nature,  of  animal  life,  and  of  men, 
and  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  permanent  intellectu¬ 
al  and  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race,  belongs  primarily  not 
to  scientific  men,  but  to  poetic  and  religious  men.”  ^  The  reason 
for  this  may  be  different  from  the  one  he  suggests.  It  may  be 
that  scientists  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  evolution  as  some  who 
have  accepted  it,  because  scientists  believe  it.  What  a  stinging 
sarcasm  on  the  clerical  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  science, 
in  Mr.  Huxley's  question  to  his  friend  Foster,  “  Do  you  see 
how  evolution  is  getting  made  into  a  bolus,  and  oiled  outside 
for  the  ecclesiastical  swallow  ?  ”  - 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  theory,  seeing  it  is  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  thinking,  and  affecting  it  so  greatly  ?  Here  we  need  to 
see  and  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that,  were  the  theory  proved  in 
the  realm  of  nature,  as  in  plants,  the  lower  animals,  and  even 
in  man  as  to  his  body,  it  would  have  no  place  in  the  realm  of 
man  as  a  free  spirit.  I'or  there  is  in  man  an  element  that  takes 
him  and  all  spirits  out  of  the  realm  of  nature,  i.e.  out  of  the 
realm  of  necessitating  causation,  an  clement  which  separates 
him  from  all  below  him  by  the  whole  diameter  of  moral  free¬ 
dom  and  character.  \\'q  do  not  forget  the  evidences  of  mental¬ 
ity  and  of  feelings,  as  affection  and  loyalty,  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but,  for  all  this,  there  is  in  man  what  there  is  not  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  we  can  see  no  possibility  of  its  development 
out  of  anything  in  them,  i.e.  rationality  and  freedom,  which 

’  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  77. 

=  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  GO. 
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are  the  conditions  of  moral  character,  and  which  take  him  for¬ 
ever  out  of  the  category  of  nature. 

Rationality  gives  the  capacity  to  discern  the  absolute  obliga¬ 
tion  of  right.  An  example  will  best  show  what  is  meant  by  this 
“absolute  obligation  of  right.”  A  gentleman  approached  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  who  was  the  owner  of  vessels,  many  years 
ago,  and  sought  to  induce  him  to  use  them  in  the  African  trade, 
to  which  he  said  they  were  well  adapted.  He  set  forth  the 
great  profits  of  the  trade,  but  he  at  last  said,  “  I  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  one  thing,  the  cargo  is  mainly  New  England  rum.”  The 
gentleman  approached  said  at  once,  “  That  is  enough.  You 
need  say  no  more.”  Nlow  had  he  said,  “  But  the  vessels  shall 
come  home  loaded  with  full  cargoes  of  ivory,  all  they  can  carry ; 
ves,  with  gold ;  yes,  with  diamonds,”  the  reply  to  each  would 
have  been,  “  That  makes  no  diflference.”  And  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  that,  in  adding  manifold  to  the  gain,  there  is  no 
approach  to  removing  or  lessening  the  obligation  not  to  do  it, 
wliich  cannot  be  affected  by  any  increase  of  gain  in  doing  the 
wrong,  or  of  loss  in  doing  the  right. 

Joseph  saw  this  absolute  obligation  when  he  said,  “  How  can 
I  do  this  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?”  and  the  young  men, 
when  they  looked  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  said  to 
the  king,  “  O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  caref  ul  to  answer 
thee  in  this  matter  ” ;  so  Peter  and  John,  when  they  said  to 
the  authorities,  “  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  can¬ 
not  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  ” ;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  “  must  be  ”  that  our  Lord  so  often 
uses  of  his  action,  and  especially  of  his  death. 

Man  has  a  second  capacity  of  choosing  to  act  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  right.  Doing  this,  he 
becomes  a  free  man.  The  capacity  to  see  the  absoluteness  of 
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the  obligation  of  right,  and  to  choose  it,  gives  him  “formal 
freedom,”  the  capacity  of  freedom ;  the  choice  of  it  as  supreme 
gives  him  real  freedom.  Without  this  seeing  of  the  absolute 
obligation,  and  choice  of  it,  he  is  just  as  much  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  “  motives  ”  as  the  ball  on  the  billiard-table,  which  will 
always,  and  must  always,  move  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
motive  or  force.  Without  this,  there  is  no  escape  from  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards’s  argument,  that  the  human  will  always  moves 
in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  from  that  of  John 
Fiske  for  “  determinism.” 

But,  seeing  and  choosing  this,  man  is  free  to  act  against 
every  motive  to  evil,  for  he  has  an  absolute  consideration  for 
the  right,  that  knows  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  more  or  less  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  for  anything  wrong, 
are  of  no  \vcight  against  this  absolute  consideration.  Now 
this  capacity  of  seeing  the  absolute  obligation,  and  of  choosing 
it,  makes  man  a  free  spirit,  and  takes  him  forever  out  of  the 
realm  of  “  nature,”  winch  is  the  realm  of  necessitated  and  ne¬ 
cessitating  causation. 

Prove  the  evolutionary  theory,  and  we  do  not  get  out  of  the 
realm  of  nature.  But  man,  a  free  spirit,  cannot  be  the  outcome 
of  an  evolution  which  is  only  in  nature.  When  we  come  to 
consider  religion,  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  free  spirit,  and  not 
in  that  of  evolution,  with  its  necessitating  causation.  As  John 
Fiske,  the  great  expounder  of  Herbert  Spencer,  says,  “  No  the¬ 
ological  system  or  philosophy  can  be  called  cosmic  [i.  e.  evo¬ 
lutionary]  while  admitting  miracle,  special  creation,  or  any 
other  denial  of  the  persistence  of  force  ” ;  and  no  ontological 
system  can  be  called  “  cosmic  ”  while  professing  to  deal  with 
existence  not  included  within  the  phenomenal  world.”  ^  Yet, 


’  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Preface,  p.  11. 
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strangely  enough,  as  Professor  Royce  tells  us,^  Fiske  to  the 
end  held  that  “  the  gulf  between  the  phenomena  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  all  other  phenomena  is  an  impassable  gulf.”  Remem¬ 
bering  this  spiritual  nature  of  man  will  help  us,  in  our  religious 
thinking,  to  keep  clear  of  this  realm  of  force  and  phenomena. 

But  now,  while  we  hold  that  evolution  has  no  legitimate 
place  in  religious  thought,  yet  we  must  see  that  it  has  come 
into  this  highest  realm  of  our  interests,  and  many  are  seeking 
to  adjust  their  religious  thinking  to  what  they  feel  obliged 
to  accept  as  a  system  of  fact,  revealed  by  science,  which  gives 
a  law  as  inflexible  as  that  of  gravitation.  Let  us,  then,  ask 
what  its  tendencies  arc,  and  how  it  is  affecting  religious 
thought  and  belief. 

1.  It  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  vacate  the  supernatural 
element  in  man. — I>y  the  “  suj)ernatural  ”  in  man  is  not  meant 
the  miraculous.  This  is  the  divine  supernatural.  As  Nico- 
demus  said  to  our  Lord,  “  No  one  can  do  these  signs  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him.”  But  there  is  a  supernatural 
in  man,  just  as  really  as  in  God,  and  it  is  the  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  freedom,  and  of  his  capacity  of  character.  It  is  in 
this  that  he  and  his  acts  are  not  in  the  chain  of  necessitated 
and  necessitating  causation,  as  is  all  of  nature.  He  is,  in  his 
spirit,  above  nature,  as  in  his  body  he  is  of  nature,  and  he  acts 
on  and  through  nature  by  a  direct  power  of  his  will  over  it, — 
not  in  contravention  of  her  laws,  but  always  and  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  them. 

Now  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  from  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  to  minimize,  and  even  vacate,  this  essential  element  in 
man,  and  to  lessen  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  character 
and  destiny.  So  much  is  attributed  to  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  that  little  is  left  to  the  human  spirit  for  its  self-control 
*  Introduction  to  his  Cosmic  Philosophy,  p.  59. 
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and  self-formation.  As  Mr.  Huxley  says,  “  The  actions  we 
call  sinful  are  as  much  the  consequence  of  the  order  of  nature 
as  those  we  call  virtuous.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  through  which  all  living  things  have 
passed,  and  they  have  become  sins,  because  man  alone  seeks 
a  higher  life  in  voluntary  association.”  ^  How  much  room  is 
left  here  for  human  responsibility  and  character,  with  both  sin¬ 
ful  and  virtuous  actions  equally  “  the  consequence  of  the  order 
of  nature,”  and  becoming  sinful  or  virtuous  because  “  man 
seeks  a  higher  life  ”  ? 

It  is  true  that  man’s  consciousness  of  his  responsibility,  and 
the  necessity,  for  the  very  existence  of  society,  of  holding  men 
responsible  and  treating  them  as  so,  prevents  the  application 
of  the  implications  of  the  theory ;  but  still  its  influence  is  pow¬ 
erful  and  harmful.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  strong  tendency  to  Universalism,  especially 
among  our  teachers  of  religion. 

2.  The  theory  of  evolution  would  vacate  the  divine  super¬ 
natural  agency  in  human  history,  i.e.  the  miraculous. — We 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Fiske’s  declaration  that  “  the  miracle, 
special  creation,  or  any  other  denial  of  the  j)ersistence  of 
force,”  must  be  excluded.  All  evolutionists  do  not  go  as  far 
as  this  (although  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  they  can  avoid  it). 
As  Mr.  Huxley  says,  “  In  arguing  about  the  miraculous,  the 
assumption  that  they  [miracles]  are  impossible,  is  illegitimate, 
because  it  involves  the  whole  point  in  dispute.”  “  Improbable 
they  certainly  are,  and  therefore  they  require  specially  strong 
evidence.  But  this  is  precisely  what  they  lack ;  the  evidence 
to  them  turns  out  to  be  of  doubtful  value.”  -  And  I  believe  he 
never  admitted  tliat  any  miracle  ever  occurred. 

‘  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  299. 

•Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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Here  an  important  word  as  to  the  definition  of  miracle  should 
be  said.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  interference  with,  a 
suspension  or  infraction  of,  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  especially  now  that  the  new  conception  of  “  the 
reign  of  law  ”  has  taught  us  all,  and  rightly  too,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  (or  better,  Gk)d’s  laws  in  his  action  in  nature)  are 
unchanging,  and  that  their  uniformity  is  essential  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life.  There  is  in  a  miracle  no  infraction  or  susp>ension 
of  anv  natural  law  any  more  than  in  our  non-miraculous  ac¬ 
tion  in  and  with  nature.  Her  law  is,  that  every  force  shall  act 
in  a  certain  uniform  way  and  to  its  full  extent ;  and  it  docs  so 
in  tlie  case  of  the  miracle. 

Ihit  in  the  miracle  another  force,  a  new  one,  comes  in  from 
without,  from  a  spiritual  source,  and  counteracts  the  natural 
force,  not  the  natural  hm\  And  there  is  no  more  an  infraction 
of  law  than  there  is  when  the  upward  force  of  the  hand,  in 
obedience  to  the  TtvV/  of  the  person  who  lifts  a  book,  counter¬ 
acts  the  natural  force  of  gravitation,  which,  uncounteracted, 
would  have  kept  the  book  down ;  but  it  is  counteracted,  and  the 
book  rises.  The  pull  dozvmoard  is  just  as  strong,  however, 
while  it  rises  and  is  held  up,  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  re¬ 
mained  down,  i.  e.  the  force  of  gravitation  acts  to  its  full  extent 
when  the  book  rises  or  falls.  The  rising  of  the  book  does  not 
affect  the  oixmation  of  the  lazo  of  gravitation :  it  only  shows  that 
another  force  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  a  person  is 
strong  enough  to  counteract  it. 

In  the  miracle,  this  new  force  comes  from  the  divine  super¬ 
natural  action  direct,  and  without  the  intervention  of  secondary 
causes,  as  means  ;  as  in  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  loaves,  by  the  direct  power  of  God,  in  accordance 
with  his  will.  In  every  case,  natural  forces  operated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  laws  and  to  their  full  extent,  but  the  power  of 
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God  counteracted  forces  of  disease  and  decay,  and  brought 
health  and  life ;  or  of  the  winds,  and  brought  calm ;  or  it  pro¬ 
duced  directly  what  the  forces  of  nature  would  not  have  pro¬ 
duced,  as  in  multiplying  the  loaves. 

It  may  be  asked  if  we  do  not  ascribe  a  sui>ernatural  power 
to  the  human  will,  like  that  in  God.  Yes,  but  with  two  differ¬ 
ences  :  ( 1 )  that  the  power  of  the  human  will  is  limited  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  physical  forces  of  the  lx)dy  in  which  it 
dwells;  and  (2)  that  it  can  affect  physical  forces  outside  the 
body  only  as  they  can  be  affected  by  the  physical  forces  of  the 
body  under  its  control,  i.  e.  by  secondary  causes  or  means.  In 
the  divine  supernatural,  or  miracle,  we  see  no  limitation  in  the 
extent  of  its  action,  as  in  our  case  to  the  control  of  the  forces  of 
our  body,  and  no  limitation  to  the  use  of  physical  means.  It 
is  direct  in  action  and  unlimited  in  extent. 

Now  the  assumption  of  evolution  is  that  no  forces  ever  come 
into  the  course  of  nature  and  history  from  without.  In  evolu¬ 
tion  we  have  only  the  outworking  of  forces  resident  in  nature 
from  the  beginning:  no  force  is  lost,  no  force  is  added.  This 
is  the  real  question  of  miracle.  Has  any  spiritual  divine  force 
come  into  the  course  of  history  since  the  beginning?  We  see 
how  a  right  definition  relieves  it  from  all  prejudice  from  the 
objection  to  admitting  the  infraction  of  law.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  evidence.  We  see  how,  with  this  exclusion  of  all 
forces  from  without,  the  theory  of  evolution  vacates  miracle 
in  human  history ;  and,  most  of  all,  it  vacates  the  supreme  mir¬ 
acle  of  all  history,  on  which  our  hopes  depend,  that  which  is 
the  very  substance  of  our  gospel, — the  coming  of  the  divine 
into  our  world  and  its  life,  in  the  person  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ. 

No  one  can  have  observed  the  currents  of  thought  the  past 
few  years,  without  having  seen  a  strong  tendency  to  deny  the 
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divine  supernatural  element  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
He  is  but  a  human  person,  to  be  accounted  for  as  other  per¬ 
sons  are.  And  this  tendency  has  been  manifest  among  some 
of  our  teachers  of  religion.  Take  such  cases  as  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Gilbert  and  Paine.  The  latter  says,^  “  The  inductive 
historical  method  brings  Christ  back  to  us  a  true  member  of 
the  human  race,  and  turns  Christology  into  anthropology'*', 
and  such  men  find  many  defenders. 

It  is  true  we  arc  told  that  we  do  not  need  the  miracle  to 
attest  any  teaching  as  of  authority  from  God.  Indeed,  some 
say  that  the  miracle  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  faith,  for  the 
ever-present  and  orderly  working  of  God  in  nature  and  his¬ 
tory  is  a  more  impressive  witness  for  him,  than  the  occasional 
and  special  working  from  without.  Note  in  this  the  strange 
failure  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  miracle  is  not  as  a  sign 
and  proof  of  God's  being  and  action  in  nature  or  history,  but 
a  witness  of  his  intervention  for  man’s  help,  a  sign  that  the 
Son  of  Mary  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  As  John  wrote,  “  These 
[signs]  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  [the  name 
given  to  the  Son  of  Mary]  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.” 
God’s  manifest  and  usual  work  in  nature  and  history  dcx;s  not 
touch  this.  Only  the  miracle  is  the  sufficient  sign  of  this. 

They  delight  to  tell  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world. 
And  this  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery; 
whereas,  it  is  as  old  as  the  Psalms,  which  have  the  finest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  it  possible.  It  is  God  ever  working  in  all  the  op¬ 
erations  of  nature,  and  the  events  of  history.  But  the  great 
difficulty  with  this  emphasis  on  the  immanence  of  God,  is  its 
strong  tendency  to  pantheism,  threatening  the  i)ersonality  of 
(^d  himself.  The  great  objection  to  the  slighting  of  the  value 
of  the  miracle  as  a  sign  of  God’s  intervention  is  that  it  is  in 
^  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,  p.  281. 
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such  plain  contradiction  to  the  plain  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

8.  This  vacating  the  divine  supernatural  is  especially  seen 
in  the  induencc  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  shaping  the  new 
viezi'S  of  the  Bible. — There  are  three  assumptions  growing  out 
of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  have  confessedly  dominated 
“  the  higher  criticism  ”  so-called,  or  unconsciously  influenced 
it.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject  sees 
this  on  almost  every  page. 

(])  It  is  assumed  that  man  has  come  up  slowly  from  the 
brute,  through  a  long  series  of  slow  improvements,  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  civilized  condition.  His  brutal  nature  clings  to  him,  and 
only  slowly  does  he  divest  himself  of  it.  Indeed,  what  we  call 
his  lower  nature,  or,  in  Scripture  phrase,  “  the  flesh,”  which 
seems  to  be  the  seat  of  so  much  evil,  is  simply  the  brute  nature 
from  which  he  has  not  yet  gotten  free.  “  The  only  fall  of  man 
has  been  a  fall  upward,”  as  the  writer  once  heard  Emerson  say. 

Kow  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  assumption.  It  is,  that 
it  is  in  coiiiplcic  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  introduction 
of  nezv  species.  It  should  be  remembered  here,  that  the  theory 
of  development,  which  we  have  argued  is  “  not  proven,”  does 
not  touch  the  fact  of  the  api>carance  of  new  species,  nor  of 
their  condition  when  they  appear.  These  arc  facts  which  all 
sec.  The  theory  only  affects  the  genesis  of  the  new  species, 
claiming  that  it  is  dezrloped  out  of  a  previous  s^x^cies.  There 
is,  tlius,  an  observed  condition  of  every  new  sjx'cies  when  it 
appears,  and  this  is  so  constant  that  wc  may  rightly  call  it  the 
law  of  introduction  of  new  species.  Now  this  assumption  as 
to  the  condition  of  man  when  he  appeared,  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  this  law. 

I'his  conflict  is  best  stated  by  Professor  D.  \V.  Simon,  of  the 
United  College,  Bradford,  England,  in  a  volume  “  Some  Bible 
Problems,”  and  will  be  stated  largely  in  his  words.  It  is  point- 
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ed  out  that  every  species  appears  with  its  normal  habits,  and 
suited  to  its  environments.  There  is  no  slow  and  painful  ac¬ 
quisition  of  its  normal  habits,  nor  slow  adaptation  to  its  en¬ 
vironments.  It  is  a  bird  or  fish,  as  normal  and  as  adapted  to 
its  conditions,  in  the  beginning,  as  it  ever  was.  Now  how  is  it 
with  man?  We  should  expect  the  same  normality  in  his  hab¬ 
its,  and  adaptation  to  his  circumstances,  and  no  long  struggle 
up  to  normal  manhood. 

What  is  the  case  with  man  ?  Let  Mr.  Huxley  tell  us :  “  1 
know  of  no  study  which  is  so  unutterably  saddening  as  that 
of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  prehistoric  ages,  man  emerges 
with  the  marks  of  his  lowly  origin  strongly  upon  him.  He  is 
a  brute,  only  more  intelligent  than  other  brutes ;  a  blind  prey 
to  impulses,  which  as  often  as  not  lead  him  to  destruction ;  a 
victim  of  endless  illusions,  which  make  his  mental  existence  a 
terror  ami  a  burthen,  and  fill  his  physical  life  with  barren  toil 
and  battle.  He  attains  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  devel¬ 
ops  a  more  or  less  workable  theory  of  life,  in  such  favored  sit¬ 
uations  as  tlie  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  of  Egypt,  and  then 
for  thousands  and  thousand  of  years  struggles  with  varying 
fortunes,  atteiuled  by  infinite  wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  mis¬ 
ery,  to  maintain  himself  at  this  point  against  the  greed  and  the 
ambition  of  his  fellow  men.”  ^ 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  picture ;  and  the  thing  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  tlie  like  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  species  of  all  the 
thousands  whose  history  is  oj>en  to  us.  It  is  the  one  awful 
exception  ‘‘  to  the  law  of  the  introduction  of  new  species.” 
As  Professor  Simon  asks,  “If  this  is  not  a  break  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  evolution,  wh.at  is  a  break?  Why  should  the  dower  of 
the  process  be  in  some  resj>ects  the  least  perfect  of  its  produc- 
*  Some  Bible  Problems,  p.  210. 
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tions?  Why  has  not  man  lived  from  the  very  first  a  life  as 
normal  for  him  as  the  life  lived  by  the  races  which  preceded 
him  was  normal  for  them;  or  that  lived  by  contemporaneous 
sp>ecies  of  living  creatures  is  normal  for  them  ?  Had  the  great 
demiurge  grown  zveary,  or  exhausted  his  skill?  Or  zvere  the 
materials  on  zHiich  he  zwrkcd  no  longer  as  plastic  as  of  yore"* 

“  Or  what  can  be  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  centuries 
must  elapse  before  man  began  to  liz'e  a  man,  ere  he  began  to 
live,  as  normally  as  the  brutes  in  their  kind.  .  .  .  The  brutes  in¬ 
deed  are  not  brutes  in  the  reproachful  sense  in  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  man,  and  one  would  be  almost  justified  in  parodying 
Burns’  well-known  line — 

“  ‘  Her  prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 

And  then  she  made  the  beasties,  O! 

Can  we  believe  that  man  alone,  of  all  the  species  almost  count¬ 
less,  began  his  career  without  the  endowments  and  adaptations 
to  his  surrounding  necessary  to  a  normal  life  ?  Can  we  believe 
that  he  Ix^gan  as  “  a  brute,  only  more  intelligent  than  other 
brutes,”  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Huxley? 

No;  we  must  believe  he  was  normal  man  in  faculty  and  in 
adaptation  to  environment  in  the  beginning.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  arts  of  life  were  his,  for  these  are  not  instinctive, 
but  acquired.  But  there  may  have  been  speech  and  all  knowl¬ 
edge  needed  for  continuing  life.  As  the  Lord  in  repeated  in¬ 
stances  gave  not  only  the  organs  of  speech,  but  the  knowledge 
of  language  and  the  power  to  use  it,  and  the  knozinng  hozv  to 
walk,  as  well  as  perfect  limbs,  so  we  may  believe  man  had 
given  to  him  all  the  power  and  knowledge  needed  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  of  the  beginning,  that  he  began,  not  as  a  babe,  but  as  a 
full-grown  and  adequately  endowed  man.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  in  all  discoveries  of  early  man  in  the  region  where,  by 

common  consent,  he  began  his  career,  we  find  him  not  a  half 
‘  Some  Bible  Problems,  pp.  213,  214. 
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brute,  but  normal  man  in  capacity  and  physical  comforts,  and 
that  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  condition  are  found  far  away 
from  this  common  center  of  the  race  at  the  first  ?  He  has  lost 
what  was  in  the  beginning.  And,  most  of  all,  is  there  not  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  moral  lapse,  in  every  part  of  the  race,  which  is  best 
set  forth  in  Genesis?  Shall  we  not  best  account  for  man’s 
low  condition  and  slow  ascent,  by  accepting  the  Fall  there  de¬ 
scribed?  Now  this  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  introduction 
of  species  in  the  case  of  man,  which  the  theory  of  evolution  as¬ 
sumes,  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  and  it  warrants  our  re¬ 
jecting  the  assumption,  and  our  refusal  to  take  it  with  us  as  a 
regulating  axiom  in  our  religious  thought. 

(2)  Another  assumption  coming  from  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is,  that  man  has  come  up  slowly  from  the  lowest  and  most 
unworthy  conception  of  religion,  and  the  most  rudimentary 
forms  of  religious  expression,  to  his  present  knowledge  and 
worship.  That  is,  he  has  developed  in  religion,  as  in  the  arts, 
by  his  own  discoveries  and  inventions.  Beginning  in  fetish¬ 
ism,  he  has  risen,  through  animism,  nature  worship,  polythe¬ 
ism  with  its  idolatry,  henotheism,  until  at  last  he  reached  mono¬ 
theism,  and  an  elaborate  ritual.  This  is  a  natural  inference 
from  the  doctrine  of  his  coming  up  slowly  from  bruteism. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  what  influence  this  must  have  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  We  must  find  there  a  slow  and 
gradual  development  of  religious  knowledge  and  ritual ;  and, 
if  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  Bible  as  it  has  come  to  us  from  the 
past,  we  must  rearrange  it  until  it  shall  conform  to  our  axiom ; 
as,  when  we  find  a  clear  statement  of  monotheism  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  it  shows  it  must  have  been  written  late  in  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  for  such  advanced  conceptions  of  God  could  not  have 
existed  at  the  date  formerly  held  as  that  of  the  writing  of 
these  books.  This,  too,  is  one  great  argpjinent  for  the  late  date 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  246.  6 
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of  the  great  majority  of  the  Psalms.^  So  as  to  ritual  the  same 
development  is  to  be  found.  This  gives  color  to  the  theory 
that  the  history  in  which  the  ritual  law  is  set  is  largely  ficti- 
tious,  made  as  a  setting  for  the  ritual,  which  did  not  come  to 
its  fulness,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  until  during  and  after 
the  exile. 

Now  there  are  great  difficulties  in  accepting  this  assump¬ 
tion,  and  its  consequences,  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament, 
some  of  which  arc  intellectual,  and  some  moral.  Put  of  these 
we  will  not  siK’ak,  as  they  do  not  grow  out  of  the  th.eory  we 
are  considering.  There  is  difficulty,  however,  in  the  evidence 
from  the  comparative  history  of  religions,  which  goes  counter 
to  this  assumption,  which  should  be  noticed  here.  Professor 
Moffat,  of  Princeton,  lias  taught  us  that  the  farther  we  get 
back  in  our  study  of  the  Gentile  religions  which  have  a  litera¬ 
ture,  the  purer  and  truer  are  the  conceptions  of  God.  The 
earliest  books  of  the  Hindus,  for  example,  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  later;  so  that  the  awakened  Hindus  are  seeking  to  resist 
the  advances  of  Christianity  by  reviving  the  older  teachings, 
which  are  so  much  siq>erior  to  the  later.  come  nearer  to 
monotheism  the  further  we  go  back.  It  thus  looks  very  much 
as  if  monotheism  was  the  first  religious  doctrine,  from  which 
men  have  sunk  to  polytheism,  and  as  if  they  had  not  reached 
it  by  slow  ascent.  The  evidence  from  Egypt  and  China  is  in 
the  same  direction. 

Put  the  force  of  this  now  well-known  fact,  as  to  religions 
with  a  literature  accessible  to  us,  has  been  weakened  in  many 
minds  by  the  fact  that,  among  uncivilized  and  barbarous  peo¬ 
ples,  we  do  now  find  these  lower  and  seemingly  riulimentary 
forms  of  religious  faith  and  ritual.  This  has  seemed  to  many 
to  prove  that  this  is  the  natural  history  of  religion,  that  all  have 
*  See  Cheyne’s  Bampton  Lectures. 
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begun  hero,  and  have  come  from  these  rude  beginnings  up  to 
monotheism,  whicli  we  are  told  was  reached  only  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets.  Hut  recently  Andrew  Lang,^  after  great  re¬ 
search  of  the  religious  ideas  and  rituals  among  savage  and 
barbarous  people  of  to-day,  shows  that  their  earlier  concep¬ 
tions  of  God,  of  his  character  and  government,  and  of  man, 
were  purer  and  higher  than  their  present  ones ;  all  showing 
not  progress,  hut  decline.  As  he  concludes,  ”  There  are  two 
chief  sources  of  religion.  I'irst  and  earliest,  the  belief  [how 
obtained  we  know  not]  (the  hypothesis  of  Paul  (Rom.  i.  18- 
22)  seems  not  the  most  unsatisfactory)  in  a  ixnverful,  moral, 
eternal,  omniscient  h'ather  and  Judge  of  men  [This  is  the 
earliest].  Second,  d  he  belief  in  somewhat  of  man  which  may 
survive  the  grave.  This  second  belief  was  necessary  to  Re¬ 
ligion,  (1)  as  giving  a  help  to  conceiving  of  God  and  (2)  as 
elevating  man’s  conception  of  his  own  nature.” 

The  witness  of  our  missionaries,  wlio  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  I'.eathen  mind,  is  to  the  same  effect,  that  they  always 
find  deep  down,  in  the  most  depraved  races,  the  idea  of  (jod, 
and  of  the  m.oral  law.  Now  these  facts  must  be  reckoned  with 
before  we  accept  the  assumption  as  to  the  development  of  re^ 
ligious  ideas  and  worship,  as  regulative  in  our  study  of  the 
Bible. 

(3)  There  is.  as  a  corollary  of  these  two  assumptions,  a 
third,  which  has  had  very  large  inlluence  in  the  present  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  rdble.  It  is  that  the  llible  is  the  record  of  the 
discoveries  of  men  as  to  religion,  rather  than  a  record  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  “The  volume  is  the  product  of 
about  sixteen  centuries  of  national  life.”  *  Strangely  enough, 

’  See  Making  of  Religion. 

-.Evolution  of  Christianity,  p.  39. 
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too,  he  declares,  as  the  writer  heard  him  in  public  address  five 
years  agfo,  that  discovery  (or  uncovering)  is  the  same  as 
Revelation  (or  unveiling).  One  is  prompted  to  ask.  Is  not 
discovery  man’s  act,  and  revelation  God’s  act  ?  Man’s  claimed 
discovery  is  often  mistaken,  but  Gods  revelation  is  always 
true.  Our  apprehension  of  it  may  be  defective,  but  the  revela¬ 
tion  abides  for  our  study,  and  the  correction  of  our  mistake. 
.So  we  are  told  that  the  Bible  is  the  religious  literature  of  the 
Hebrew  race  which  has  survived,  as  the  books  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  poems  of  Homer.  Mathew  Arnold  is  the  apostle  of 
this  view,  and  we  are  told  we  must  treat  the  Bible  as  we  treat 
the  literature  of  other  peoples  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
as  no  more  sacred  than  they  are. 

And  now  we  are  hearing  much  of  the  discoveries  of  religious 
truth  which  we  get  from  our  own  religious  experience,  which 
may  be  used  to  modify  even  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon’s  last  book  is  especially  commended  for 
this  quality.  In  a  previous  one,  “  The  New  Epoch  of  Faith,” 
he  says  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  “  They  knew  life  to  a  great 
depth,  and  over  a  wide  expanse,  and  out  of  this  amazing  in¬ 
sight  were  able  to  forecast  the  general  movement  of  mankind. 
In  general  they  were  right,  in  particulars  they  were  wrong” 
(p.  38C). 

There  is,  certainly,  a  great  plausibility  in  this  assumption 
of  the  discoirery  of  religious  truth,  just  as  we  have  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  scientific  and  other  truth.  But  we  notice  one  thing 
which  is  very  significant.  This  is  by  no  means  the  theory  the 
Bible  suggests  as  to  its  origin.  It  constantly  assumes  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God;  as,  "God  having  of  old  time  spoken 
unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions,  and  in 
divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us 
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by  his  Son  and  “  Men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.” 

Another  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  account  which  can  be 
given,  on  this  theory,  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  BibU. 
the  remnant  of  the  so-called  religious  literature  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  over  the  religious  literature  of  the  other  nations,  many 
of  whom  so  surpassed  them  in  literary  capacity;  nor,  again, 
for  the  fact,  that,  while  other  religious  literature  degenerates, 
the  Jewish  constantly  advances,  until  w’c  have  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  by  common  consent,  have 
never  been  matched  or  approached. 

Nor  does  this  assumi)tion  account  for  the  fact,  that,  after 
the  apostles  and  the  ajx)stolic  men  recorded  his  teachings  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  “  yet  many  things  he  had  to  say  to  them  ” 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  “  discoveries  ” 
in  religion  ceased.  The  power  of  “  discovery  ”  became  extinct. 
In  eighteen  hundred  years  we  have  had  no  addition  to  our 
Scriptures.  With  all  the  light  in  which  such  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  are  made  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  we  have  no 
additions  to  the  teachings  of  God  by  prophets,  by  his  Son,  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Apostles.  This  surely  looks  as  if 
the  Bible  were  a  record  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  and 
not  a  mere  record  of  what  man  has  discovered. 

But  we  are  hearing  much  of  reason  as  a  source  of  religious 
knowledge.  Will  this  bring  us  new  truth?  We  understand 
reason  to  be  coniixdent  to  the  recognition  of  a  professed  reve¬ 
lation.  It  is,  indeed,  our  only  instrument  of  knowing  what  has 
been  revealed,  and  of  testing  the  evidence  that  it  is  from  God. 
And  we  may  discover,  in  a  revelation  given  to  us,  more  and 
more  of  the  truth,  but  this  is  not  the  discovery  of  religious 
truth  indeixndently  of  revelation.  Nbr  the  right  to  say,  in 
our  use  of  the  Bible,  as  I>r.  Gordon  does,  “  The  Christian 
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thinker  is  independent  of  the  texts  [i.e.  texts  making  against 
the  salvation  of  all  men].  If  there  are  texts  inconsistent  with 
this  truth,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  texts.*’  This  expression 
reveals  the  harmful  influence  of  this  assumption  as  to  the  Bible, 
and  this  assumption  has  had  very  powerful  influence  in  the 
higher  criticism. 

These  three  assumptions,  which  almost  inevitably  come  from 
the  theory  of  evolution,  have  wrought  most  serious  harm  in 
the  study  of  God’s  word.  Without  the  wide  acceptance  of  this 
theory,  with  these  implications,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  destructive 
views  of  the  higher  criticism  could  have  gained  the  wide  cur¬ 
rency  they  h.av'e.  Our  business  is  to  guard  against  its  insidious 
influence,  and  insist  that  it  must  be  proved  before  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dominate  our  religious  thought. 

But  is  there  no  progress  in  religious  knowledge?  Yes,  in¬ 
deed.  But  not  by  the  natural  evolution  from  forces  resident 
in  the  beginning,  which  have  never  been  added  to  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from, — no,  but  by  the  constant  working  of  the  creating 
God,  working  in  these  forces  by  unchanging  laws  of  his  own 
enactment,  and  by  his  addition  to  these  forces  as  we  believe, 
but  more  still  by  the  bringing  in  of  free  spirit  to  use  nature, 
and  measurably  control  its  action,  and  then  revealing  himself 
unto  him  in  personal  relations  more  and  more  fully,  and 
working  in  and  with  this  free  spirit,  and  most  of  all  by  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  himself  in  his  Son.  Him  he  sends  as  a  new  divine 
force  into  human  history  for  man's  saving.  This  revelation 
and  work  he  continues  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  in¬ 
dwelling  helper  of  men.  And  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
(jod,  increasing  in  their  power  and  operation,  shall  fill  the 
eerth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  his  work  of  redemption 
shall  be  complete,  and  his  kingdom  sliail  have  come  in  earth 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  HEP.REW  PROPHETS.^ 

RV  I’ROFESSOR  FRANCLS  15.  DEXL).  ^ 

The  forcEjoingf  discussion  hes  been  needful  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  important  considerations  subsidiary  to  the  answer  of  the 
question  which  constitutes  our  theme.  As  I  stated  it,  it  was 
“  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  speak 
for  God.”  The  course  of  thought  followed  leads  me  to  re¬ 
state  it :  How  did  the  Hebrew  prophets  arrive  at  their  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  had  received  the  mind  of  God  and  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  authority  to  declare  his  mind  to  ir.en  ? 

I  have  already  sketched  in  meager  outline  the  process  by 
which  we  attain  to  personal  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a 
swift  process.  Did  the  prophets  come  into  their  knowledge 
of  God  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  do?  We  have  the 
Bible,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Christian  church,  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  employ.  The  many  devout  men  of  the  past  and  the  present 
who  have  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  their  experiences  are 
our  helpers.  r>y  virtue  of  all  these  we  have  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  our  relation  with  him  which  enriches  our  lives. 
What  aids  had  the  Old  Testament  prophets? 

It  is  only  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  revelation 
of  the  personal  natime  of  God  has  been  so  presented  as  to 
make  men  at  large  know  God  so  as  to  strive  after  a  friendship 
with  a  holy  God.  What  did  the  Plebrew  prophets  have  in  the 
place  of  the  personal  presence  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ? 

*  Concluded  from  p.  125. 
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What  also  did  they  have  in  the  place  of  the  Bible?  We  can¬ 
not  easily  measure  the  power  of  the  Bible  in  our  religious 
life.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Stearns,  “  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  would  for  any  long  time 
continue  to  exist  as  an  active  power  in  the  world  were  the 
Bible  to  be  blotted  out  of  existence.”  ^ 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  this  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  present  trend  of  criticism  would  take  that  sup¬ 
port  away.  Suppose  that  the  prophets  subsequent  to  Moses 
had  that  law,  how  much  of  a  substitute  was  it  for  the  entire 
Bible  and  Jesus  Christ.  How  account  for  Moses,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  authority?  If  we  had  no  external  standard  fixed 
and  constantly  open  to  appeal,  the  majority  of  earnest  souls 
would  have  little  or  no  safeguard  against  fanaticism.  So  far 
were  the  prophets  from  leaning  upon  a  Bible  that  they  were 
the  principal  agents  in  the  production  of  the  Bible. 

Although  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  not  our  wealth 
of  external  helps  for  coming  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  personal  relation  with  him,  they  were  granted  a  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  in  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  rela¬ 
tion  with  him,  which  only  the  choicest  souls  among  us  attain; 
and,  within  the  limits  of  their  authoritative  message,  the  things 
which  they  knew  of  God  are  rarely  equaled  among  our  best 
and  choicest  spirits.  These  results  attained  with  all  the  aids 
that  we  have  would  be  wonderful,  but  they  were  surpassingly 
marvelous  when  they  came  without  the  aid  of  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  our  Bible,  without  the 
aid  of  a  long  line  of  godly  men  who  should  assist  them  in 
understanding  their  own  experience,  and  lead  them  to  see  the 
presence  of  God  in  it.  The  pioneers  who  could  assist  the  pro- 

’  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience,  p.  314;  quoted  for  support  in 
Bruce’s  Apologetics,  p.  354. 
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phets  were  few,  and  their  assistance  was  but  slight.  Rather 
the  prophets  were  the  pioneers  for  us  all. 

Yet  more  noteworthy  than  their  knowledge  of  God  was  the 
fact  of  their  assured  authority.  Authority  to  speak  for  God, 
and  obligation  to  speak  for  him,  were  marks  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  We  have  seen  that  authority  has  a  f>ersonal  origin. 
It  presupposes  personal  relations  and  personal  transmission. 
What  was  the  mode  of  the  “  full  and  abundant  contact  with 
reality  ”  which  made  them  certain  that  this  authority  had  been 
transmitted  to  them? 

Let  us  examine  the  processes  by  which  we  recognize  per¬ 
sonality  in  one  another.  That  thing  perceived  by  one  in  an¬ 
other  which  is  decisive  in  the  recognition  of  personality  is 
intelligent  purposefulness  with  moral  ends.  The  mechanical 
processes  in  the  physical  world  do  not  prove  i^ersonality.  In¬ 
deed,  in  our  mature  years,  where  we  see  only  mechanical 
uniformity  we  deny  personality  in  direct  manifestation.  When 
we  see  the  evident  formation  of  purposes  and  their  accom¬ 
plishment  in  our  presence,  and  all  in  consecpience  of  our  ac¬ 
tions  or  words,  there  we  infer  j>ersonality. 

We  need  to  analyze  the  mental  processes  at  an  early  stage 
of  life,  in  order  to  see  how  personality  is  recognized.  W'e 
then  learned  .  to  interpret  one  particular  class  of  phenomena 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  persons.  In  this  resj>ect  our 
knowledge  of  realities  manifesting  personality  was  precisely 
like  our  other  knowledge. 

A  child  feels  discomfort  and  expresses  itself.  The  discom¬ 
fort  is  removed.  It  experiences  similar  discomfort,  and  this 
also  is  removed.  Again  and  again  this  experience  is  repeated ; 
conditions  and  sequences  come  with  great  uniformity.  The 
child  learns  to  look  outside  itself  for  the  removal  of  its  dis¬ 
comforts.  Later  its  sense  of  discomfort  is  discriminated  into 
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various  forms,  as  hunger,  aches  or  pains,  and  sharp  distresses 
The  child  becomes  aware  that  the  power  outside  itself  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  attempt  to  relieve  all  its  discomforts,  and,  the 
worse  its  discomfort  is,  the  more  readiness  is  there  to  relieve  it. 

Coincident  with  these  mental  processes  the  child  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  sense  of  power, — power  to  make  its  discomforts  known, 
and  to  express  desire  for  their  relief.  This  sense  of  power  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  will,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  development  of  the  sense  of  personality.  While 
he  is  growing  conscious  of  his  own  personality,  he  is  also 
interpreting  ix'rsonality  into  the  acts  of  the  beings  about  him. 
Just  as  he  interpreted  the  order  observed  in  the  physical  world 
by  the  rationality  that  was  in  himself,  so  he  interprets  the 
phenomena  about  him  which  indicate  intelligence  and  purpose 
as  the  output  of  such  personality  as  he  is  becoming  conscious 
of  within  himself. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  stage  did  the  child  recognize  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  another  will  intent  upon  ministering  to  its  comfort. 
Through  all  the  dawning  knowledge  of  its  own  will  it  learned 
to  recognize  the  action  of  other  wills  on  its  behalf.  It  recog¬ 
nized  the  signs  of  intelligence  and  purpose,  of  purposes  which 
were  modified  by  its  presence,  and  especially  was  it  impressed 
with  those  purposes  which  were  formed  or  modified  becaus.; 
of  its  expressed  desires.  This  last  point  is  that  which  is  es¬ 
pecially  significant  in  the  recognition  of  personality.  It  is 
the  interaction  of  wills  and  the  mutual  modification  of  pur¬ 
poses  which  enable  us  to  recognize  personality.  I  doubt  if 
w'e  could  ever  recognize  personality  but  for  this  interaction  of 
wills  and  mutual  modification  of  purposes.  This  interlinking 
of  the  phenomena  of  will  and  purpose  is  the  essential  element 
of  the  mutual  revelation  of  personality.  These  psychological 
elements  arc  present  in  our  attainment  of  personal  fellowship 
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with  God.  The  interaction  of  the  human  and  divine  wills  is 
manifested  in  prayer,  and  submission,  and  obedience  on  our 
part,  and  in  the  inner  experiences  of  divine  peace  and  favor 
which  are  given  to  us,  and  in  the  providences  of  our  external 
life. 

Let  us  now  review  our  discussion,  and  note  some  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  considered ; — 

.  We,  at  the  present  stage  of  spiritual  development,  are  able 
to  enter  into  a  personal  relation  with  God,  so  that  we  can  know 
him,  and  know  his  mind  in  some  degree,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
times  even  sjxjak  a  word  of  authority  from  him.  The  means 
by  which  we  enter  into  this  knowledge  is,  of  course,  our  exper¬ 
ience:  but,  in  order  to  understand  our  experience,  we  must 
have  large  recourse  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  interpreted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  assistance  of  those  Christians  who 
have  most  insight.  The  aid  of  the  Scriptures  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  conditions  so  essential  as  the  basis  of  the  Spir¬ 
it's  operations  were  absolutely  non-existent  for  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Nevertheless,  they  had  a  degree  of  certainty  in 
their  knowledge,  and  an  authority  in  their  utterance,  which  is 
rarely  equaled  among  us,  and  even  those  among  us  who  might 
ever  be  though.t  to  rival  the  prophets  are  largely  indebted  to 
the  prophets,  d'his  means  that  the  prophets  had  conscious 
personal  relations  with  God,  that  they  received  knowledge 
and  authority  from  him,  and  thus  had  absolute  certainty  in 
respect  to  both  knowledge  and  authority.  They  did  work 
which  is  a  fundamental  contribution  to  our  coming  into  per¬ 
sonal  relation  with  God,  and  they  were  destitute  of  our  ad¬ 
vantages. 

I  believe  that  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  this  certain 
knowledge  of  the  divine  fellowship,  with  its  impartation  of 
the  sense  of  authority,  could  have  come.  One  way  is  that  in 
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which  we  come  into  our  knowledge  of  God.  This  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  impossible  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets.  The  second  way  is  that  by  which  we  come  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  each  other. 

Before  examining  this  second  way,  let  us  consider  yet  an¬ 
other  way  which  is  sometimes  proposed.  It  is  the  way  of  re¬ 
flection,  by  gleams  of  insight,  or  by  flashes  of  intuition.  Did 
Moses,  Elijah,  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  the  others  pass  long  periods 
in  brooding  over  the  nature,  mind,  and  purpose  of  God,  until, 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  illumination,  they  saw  that  God  must  be 
such  a  being  as  they  then  began  to  proclaim,  and  that  he  was 
working  out  such  plans  in  the  life  of  Israel  as  they  made 
known?  Did  they  also  come  to  this  sense  of  their  authority 
and  obligation  to  publish  God’s  will  and  purpose  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  reflection  and  intuition?  Was  all  this  due  merely  to 
the  operation  of  the  immanent  Spirit  of  God?  This  is  appar¬ 
ently  the  meaning  of  Kittel  in  his  “  History  of  the  Hebrews,” 
a  writer  whom  I  respect  most  highly,  and  to  whose  judgment 
I  often  and  gladly  defer.  He  says : — 

“How  did  that  new  and  lofty  knowledge  of  God  find  its  way 
into  the  soul  of  Moses?  That  remains  the  secret  of  his  great 
spirit.  Every  genius  on  earth  is  a  riddle  for  history.  The  relig¬ 
ious  genius  is  the  greatest  enigma  of  all.  The  history  of  its  time 
enables  you  to  explain  in  part  each  new  creation  of  genius,  but 
leaves  an  unexplained  residuum.  Yet  the  religious  creation  leaves 
the  largest  residuum,  because  it  pierces  deepest  into  the  hidden 
foundations  of  life. 

“  The  historian  finds  himself  confronted  here  with  a  mystery 
to  which  there  is  hardly  any  parallel  in  history.  A  solution  can 
be  found  only  by  inserting  into  that  blank  a  factor,  the  historical 
justification  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  out  strictly. 
There  are  points  in  the  life  of  mankind  where  history  passes  over 
into  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  speculation,  with  its  inter¬ 
preting  light,  must  illuminate  the  steps  of  a  historical  process 
which  otherwise  would  remain  obscure.  We  have  such  a  point 
here.  Nothing  but  an  immediate  contact  of  God  himself  with 
man  can  produce  the  true  knowledge  of  God  or  bring  man  a  real 
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step  nearer  thereto.  For  in  himself  man  finds  only  the  world  and 
his  own  Individuality.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
leads  beyond  heathenism:  that  to  a  lower,  this  to  a  higher  form. 
When  the  thought  fiashed  across  the  mind  of  Moses  that  God  was 
neither  the  world  nor  an  idealised  image  of  man,  but  that  he  was 
Lord  of  life,  the  Author  of  the  moral  law,  enthroned  above  the 
manifold  and  the  world  of  sense,  ennobling  and  not  depressing 
man,  that  knowledge  came  neither  from  his  age  nor  from  himself. 
It  came  from  the  immediate  revelation  of  this  God  in  his  own 
heart.”  ‘ 

Without  doubt,  Kittel  is  right  in  saying  that  “  a  solution 
can  be  found  only  by  inserting  into  that  blank  a  factor,  the 
historical  justification  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  out  strictly.” 

We  can  agree  with  nearly  all  that  he  says,  but  draw  back 
from  following  what  he  seems  to  say  is  the  factor  which  is  to 
be  inserted.  Apparently  he  proposes  a  certain  speculation 
which  is  fascinating,  and  of  which  I  have  felt  the  fascination. 
It  is  that  the  same  Spirit  who  brooded  over  the  primeval 
chaos,  and  brought  order  and  organization  into  the  physical 
world,  and  who  has  always  dwelt  in  human  hearts,  brooding 
over  their  chaotic  thoughts  and  speculations,  in  Israel  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  prophets  and  produced  their  con¬ 
victions  and  certainties.  The  immanent  Spirit  of  God  now 
seizes  upon  external  means  and  objective  instrumentalities 
for  our  training,  and  accomplishes  his  results  only  through 
a  long  process  of  education.  Did  he  then  dispense  with  ob¬ 
jective  instruments  and  in  some  manner  bring  to  pass  an  im¬ 
mediate  impact  of  the  personal  Deity  upon  the  spirit  of  man, 
thereby  producing  the  sense  of  certainty  of  personal  relations, 
of  knowledge,  and  of  authority?  It  is  a  speculation  which 
relegates  the  explanation  into  a  region  where  analogies  are, 
to  say  the  least,  very  rare,  in  order  to  evade  difficulties  derived 
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from  a  type  of  philosophy  which  claims  to  base  itself  upon  the 
physical  sciences  as  they  have  been  observed  during  a  few 
generations  past. 

Patient  comparison  of  this  theory  with  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  and  with  the  known  operations  of  the  human  mind 
has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  totally  inadequate  explanation  of 
the  facts  that  these  prophets  had  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
which  they  did  have,  that  they  had  such  an  acquaintance  with 
God  as  to  discern  his  personal  character,  that  they  knew  his 
will  concerning  the  conduct  of  men,  that  they  knew  his  pur¬ 
pose  respecting  human  destiny,  and  that  they  had  authority 
to  declare  God’s  mind  and  purpose.  I  cannot  accept  this  spec¬ 
ulation  as  the  proper  factor  for  the  historian  to  insert  as  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  It  is  not  scientific  to  declare  such  a 
speculation  to  involve  an  impossibility.  We  have  too  limitei 
knowledge  to  make  a  universal  negative  statement  such  as  this. 
We  may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  present  science  of  psychology 
goes,  it  offers  no  sufficient  analogy  for  the  proposed  explana¬ 
tion. 

This  speculation  may  plead  the  support  of  some  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  which  attribute  the  efficiency  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  leaders  to  some  special  gift  of  God’s  Spirit,  qualifying 
them  for  service  which  was  above  their  natural  powers.  This 
is  not  to  the  point.  This  Spirit  which  gave  efficiency  in  service 
was  neither  declared  nor  implied  to  be  the  source  of  the  con¬ 
victions  which  preceded  the  service.  This  speculation  ignores 
other  declarations  which  are  plain  and  often  repeated  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  showed  themselves  sincere  and  truth¬ 
ful.  They  declared  explicitly  that  what  they  said  had  been 
given  to  them,  and  that  it  was  not  the  outcome  of  their  think¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  they  charged  their  opponents,  rivals  for  the  lead- 
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ership  of  Israel,  with  finding  their  message  in  their  own  hearts ; 
that  is,  with  gaining  their  message  by  reflection,  by  thought, 
instead  of  receiving  it  from  Jehovah,  as  they  themselves  had 
done.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  they  reflected  long,  and 
often  sorrowfully,  about  the  contents  of  their  messages,  and 
sometimes  they  wished  to  be  silent  rather  than  utter  their 
messages.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  consider 
their  messages  to  have  been  the  result  of  reflection  or  of  in¬ 
sight,  of  intuitions. 

We  have  already  noted  the  perils  of  subjective  aberrations 
from  truth  when  an  external  standard  is  lacking.  Sandfordism, 
Doweism,  Ch.ristian  Science,  and  even  the  Plymouth  r>reth- 
ren  illustrate  perils  of  subjectivism  when  an  objective  stand¬ 
ard  is  at  hand  and  even  in  use.  The  Hebrew  prophets  felt  this 
peril,  and  constantly  referred  to  an  objective  source  of  their 
knowledge,  teachings,  and  authority. 

In  oiir  discussion  comparatively  little  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  source  of  the  Hebrew  prophet’s  knowledge  of  God. 
I  agree  witli  those  who  regard  the  conception  of  God’s  holi¬ 
ness  so  unique  that  it  could  have  come  only  by  revelation. 
But,  supposing  that  that  conception  could  have  come  in  a 
flash  of  intuition,  no  known  mental  analogies  exist,  I  believe, 
which  make  this  explanation  at  all  likely  as  an  explanation 
of  the  certainty  which  we  have  discussed  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  came  to  the  Hebrew  projdiets.  I  know  of  no  mir¬ 
acle  which  violates  the  order  of  nature  as  does  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  wonder  involved  in  this  proposed  explanation,  which  at¬ 
tributes  such  stiqxmdous  results  to  so  inadequate  antecedents. 
For  one  I  can  believe  far  more  easily  in  the  subjection  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  spirit  than  in  such  violation  of  the  order  of  spiritual 
processes. 

The  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  preeminent  for  sanity  among  the 
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Old  Testament  scholars  of  the  past  fifty  years,  has  left  a  state¬ 
ment  much  better  than  that  from  Kittel : — 

“  The  peculiarity  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  rather  cornea 
out  when  the  question  is  raised,  how  God  is  known.  Here  we 
touch  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  Old  Testament — the  idea  of  reve¬ 
lation.  If  men  know  God,  it  is  because  he  has  made  himself  known 
to  them.  This  knowledge  is  due  to  what  he  does,  not  to  what  men 
themselves  achieve.  As  God  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  Him  is  the  highest  life,  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  mere  effort  of  man.  If  man  has  anything  of  God,  he 
has  received  it  from  God  who  communicates  himself  in  love  and 
grace.  The  idea  of  man  reaching  to  a  knowledge  or  fellowship  of 
God  through  his  own  efforts  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament 
God  speaks.  He  appears;  man  listens  and  beholds.  God  brings 
himself  nigh  to  man;  He  enters  into  a  covenant  of  personal  rela¬ 
tion  with  them;  He  lays  commands  upon  them.  They  receive  Him 
when  He  approaches;  they  accept  His  will  and  obey  His  behests. 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represented  as  thoughtful 
minds  reflecting  on  the  Unseen,  and  forming  conclusions  regard¬ 
ing  it.  or  ascending  into  elevated  conceptions  of  Godhead.  The 
Unseen  manifests  itself  before  them,  and  they  know  it.”^ 

Let  us  examine  one  of  the  accounts  which  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  gives  of  the  beginning  of  the  personal  authorization  of 
a  great  prophet. 

A  man  is  in  the  desert  caring  for  a  flock.  His  eye  is  caught 
by  an  unwonted  sight, — an  acacia  tree  is  ablaze  with  flame, 
yet  continues  unconsumed.  Out  from  the  midst  of  that  flam¬ 
ing  acacia  into  the  silence  of  the  desert  air  come  intelligible 
sounds  to  his  ears.  In  that  solitude  the  man  has  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  an  unseen  person.  The  conversation  runs  on 
into  argument  and  expostulation.  A  course  of  conduct  is 
urged  upon  him.  He  objects;  various  modes  of  persuasion 
are  manifested,  including  some  events,  which  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  signs  of  the  personal  action  of  a  superhuman  intelli¬ 
gence,  will,  and  power. 

This  narrative  gives  us  processes  which  are  psychologically 

*01d  Testament  Theology,  p.  34;  see,  also,  pp.  35,  116,  296-298. 
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identical  with  those  by  which  we  in  childhood  learn  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  persons.  It  is  perhaps  remarked  that  a  superhuman 
personality  is  here  represented  as  acting,  and  that  supernatural 
events  are  introduced.  How  much  would  we  know  of  human 
personalities  if  the  orderly  course  of  nature  were  never  di¬ 
verted  or  turned  about  by  human  wills  ?  Do  we  not  constantly 
introduce  supernatural  elements  into  the  ongoings  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  world  ?  We  certainly  have  some  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
management  of  the  physical  world.  Must  we  think  that  God 
has  less  freedom  than  we?  Why  should  he  not  exercise 
greater  freedom?  What  evidence  of  the  divine  pyersonality 
would  be  possible,  as  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  a  human 
person,  if  it  were  not  by  the  manifestation  of  intelligent  pur¬ 
posefulness  and  in  some  degree  which  is  impossible  for  a  hu¬ 
man  person  ?  Is  this  not  true  of  our  own  personal  experience 
of  the  divine  fellowship?  How  could  Moses  or  any  Hebrew 
prophet  have  had  a  conviction  of  authority  if  he  had  not  the 
evidence  of  relation  with  a  divine  person  as  complete  as  he 
had  of  a  human  person? 

This  physical  world  may  be  thought  of  as  the  garment  of 
God,  exhibiting  him  freely  advancing  in  the  course  of  events, 
or  it  may  be  the  mummy  wrappings  of  a  God  who  lies  motion¬ 
less,  with  less  freedom  of  action  in  this  visible  world  than 
man  has.  What  evidence  of  the  divine  personality  could  be 
possible,  as  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  a  human  person,  if 
it  were  not  by  the  manifestation  of  intelligent  purposefulness, 
and  in  some  degree  which  is  impossible  for  a  human  person? 
How  could  a  man  have  conviction  of  authority  if  he  had  not 
the  evidence  of  relation  with  a  divine  person  as  complete  as 
he  has  of  such  relation  with  a  human  person? 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  two  possibilities,  both 
outside  of  the  present  experience  of  man.  Either  a  creative  cause 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  246.  7 
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was  directly  operative  upon  the  human  soul,  producing  certainty 
of  knowledge  without  the  customary  antecedent  intellectual 
processes,  or  there  was  a  superhuman  use  of  physical  forces 
for  the  higher  spiritual  ends,  analogous  to  the  principle  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  man  uses  such  forces  for  his  ends.  Either 
God  exercised  some  influence  upon  the  human  soul  which  we 
can  regard  as  only  magical  in  its  nature,  or  God  made  a  tem¬ 
porary  manifestation  of  himself  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
in  a  manner  which  has  been  paralleled  in  no  recent  century. 

The  experience  of  Moses  given  just  now  was  one  of  a  series 
called  “  theophanies.”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  theophanies 
belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  Israel’s  history.  Later,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  had  experiences  which  we  call 
“  visions,”  in  which  they  received  their  personal  authorization 
to  speak  for  Jehovah.  If  we  study  carefully  all  the  recorded 
instances  of  the  theophany  and  the  vision,  we  see  that,  wher¬ 
ever  the  Old  Testament  purported  to  give  an  account  of  the 
experience  by  which  a  prophet  came  to  his  sense  of  his  author¬ 
ity  to  speak  for  God,  it  was  by  some  of  the  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  by  which  he  might  receive  personal  authorization 
from  a  man.  Whether  the  man  received  a  revelation  in  his 
ordinary  consciousness  or  in  ecstatic  consciousness,  the  forms 
of  receiving  communication  were  by  sight  or  hearing.  In 
short,  God  made  a  temporary  descent  into  the  sphere  of  the 
senses. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  several  similar  occurrences  re¬ 
corded  in  the  New  Testament.  John  the  Baptist  saw  the 
form  of  a  dove  descending  upon  Jesus  at  the  Baptism,  while 
Jesus  heard  the  words :  “  This  is  my  l)eloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.”  At  the  Transfiguration  the  three  disciples 
heard  a  voice,  ‘‘  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased ;  hear  ye  him.”  One  of  those  who  heard  that  voice 
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referred  to  it  a  generation  later  as  the  voice  which  he  had 
heard  borne  from  heaven  when  he  was  with  Jesus  in  the  holy 
mount.  Again,  in  the  temple  during  passion  week  Jesus 
prayed :  “  Father,  glorify  thy  name,”  and  then  a  voice,  audible 
to  others,  intelligible  to  Jesus,  came  saying,  “  I  have  both 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.”  And  still  later  Saul 
heard  a  voice  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  audible  to  others,  in¬ 
telligible  to  him  alone. 

The  fact  is  that  God  either  did  or  did  not  use  a  method  of 
communicating  with  Moses  psychologically  equivalent  to  the 
method  in  which  we  make  personal  communications.  We  have 
not  the  sort  of  evidence  which  enables  us  to  give  what  Kittel 
calls  a  “  historical  justification  ”  to  any  explanation.  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  we  have  full  evidence  of  the  sort  we  should  like. 

In  such  circumstances  two  methods  of  treatment  are  possible. 
One  method  is  to  meet  these  Old  Testament  narratives  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  impossibility  of  such  events.  This  affirma¬ 
tion  is  a  presupposition  of  the  baldest  kind.  It  is  not  legitimate 
science.  It  is  not  difficult  by  logic  to  show  that  motion  is  im¬ 
possible.  It  was  not  difficult,  even  while  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  still  living,  to  show  plausible  ground  in  abundance  for 
doubting  that  he  ever  existed.  Logic  might  seem  to  disprove 
the  Old  Testament  explanations.  It  is  a  superb  instrument 
when  employed  for  its  own  proper  ends.  For  the  analysis  and 
verification  of  knowledge  already  attained  it  is  of  the  highest 
value,  for  the  broadening  of  knowledge  it  may  be  quite  useful, 
but  all  the  logic  in  the  world  cannot  explain  away  a  fact.  A 
single  moment  of  crisis  in  life  will  sometimes  sweep  away 
the  elaborate  structures  of  theory  or  prejudice  which  have  , 
stood  many  years.  You  can  find  no  more  puzzling  questions 
than  those  which  concern  your  personal  identity.  You  can 
pursue  a  critical  mcth.od  until  you  are  mentally  befogged,  but 
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the  affirmation  which  your  self-consciousness  enables  you  to 
make  is  adequate  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  Life  is  more  than 
logic,  as  reality  is  greater  than  any  formal  statement  of  truth. 

The  other  method  is  to  leave  presuppositions  behind  as  much 
as  we  are  able  (nobody  can  put  them  all  behind  him),  and 
take  the  facts,  and  study  them.  Attempt  to  gain  their  full 
meaning,  take  the  important  facts  that  are  subsidiary  to  our 
purpose,  and  let  them  have  their  true  weight.  I  have  attempted 
to  do  this.  I  have  brought  before  you  the  elements  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  certainties  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  declared,  cer¬ 
tainties  to  them  long  before  history  could  verify  them,  and  the 
conviction  by  which  they  awed  an  unbelieving  audience,  and 
the  conviction  with  which  they  spoke.  I  have  also  set  forth 
the  methods  in  which  the  human  mind  is  known  to  operate. 

Do  you  no|;  agree  with  me  that  these  constitute  decisive 
reasons  for  accepting  the  Old  Testament  statements  of  the 
the  methods  in  which  the  prophets  became  qualified  to  speak 
with  certainty  and  authority  on  the  theme  which  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  theirs? 

The  explanation  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  needs 
of  the  case  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  express  my  belief  that 
these  narratives  give  us  essential  fact.  Because  they  are  psy¬ 
chologically  so  true,  I  believe  them  to  be  substantially  true 
in  fact.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  their  accuracy  in 
each  detail  of  the  narratives.  I  conclude  that  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  theophanies  and  visions  record  for  us  the  fact  that 
God  temporarily  entered  into  the  sphere  cognizable  by  human 
senses,  and  made  personal  communications  to  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  of  Israel,  giving  that  amount  of  truth  respect¬ 
ing  his  character,  mind,  and  purpose  which  they  were  able  to 
receive,  and  that  he  also,  in  like  manner,  authorized  them  to 
speak  for  him  to  their  people. 
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By  communicating  with  them  in  similar  manner  from  time 
to  time  he  supplied  them  with  an  objective  standard,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  so  important,  and  which  was  otherwise 
lacking  for  them.  In  this  way  the  objective  standard  was 
kept  before  them  and  its  importance  deeply  impressed.  And  in 
this  way  was  the  sense  of  certainty  produced,  and  also  the 
sense  of  their  authority  and  obligation  to  speak  to  their  people. 

Thus  did  God  adapt  himself  to  the  psychological  needs  of 
these  men,  and  thus  did  he  give  th.em  that  conviction  which 
enabled  them  to  face  the  unbelieving  Israel,  and  convince  a 
portion  of  the  race  of  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  God,  and  to 
lead  them  to  accept  the  contents  of  this  revelation.  The 
intensity  and  force  of  their  convictions  were  such  that  the 
portion  of  the  race  convinced  by  them  was  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  ntold  the  development  of  Israel  sufficiently  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
these  conclusions  illustrate  the  law  of  spiritual  development 
as  stated  by  Paul :  “  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural ;  then  that  which  is  spiritual  ”  ( 1  Cor. 
XV.  46). 

This  truth  stated  by  Paul  is  exemplified  in  our  intellectual 
life.  All  our  spiritual  conceptions  have  been  based  on  con¬ 
ceptions  which  have  th.cir  antecedents  in  the  facts-  of  physical 
nature.  This  truth  of  Paul’s  words  is  exemplified  in  the  very 
texture  of  the  language  we  use.  It  might  be  illustrated  often 
from  the  discussion  in  scores  of  words  or  phrases  which 
i  have  used  to  set  forth  the  thoughts  I  wished  to  present. 
Take  the  phrase  just  used,  “  set  forth.”  Did  we  not  learn 
that  phrase  and  use  it  in  the  natural,  the  physical,  the  visible 
sense,  for  months  and  years  before  we  learned  to  attach  any 
figurative  or  spiritual  sense  to  the  phrase?  It  is  the  accepted 
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opinion,  and  I  believe  a  correct  one,  that  every  word  or  phrase 
by  which  we  express  our  spiritual  ideas  would  be  seen  to  have 
a  similar  history  if  we  were  able  to  trace  its  history. 

Thus,  also,  the  present  spiritual  mode  of  entrance  into  the 
personal  knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  with  him  should 
not  be  regarded  as  the  first  mode  of  entrance  into  such  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  normal  development 
that  our  present  method  should  have  been  the  universal  meth¬ 
od  from  the  beginning.  The  analogies  of  the  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  race  point  to  a  mode  in  which  physical  nature, 
sense  perception,  once  played  a  larger  part  than  now. 

First,  then,  a  few  men  as  leaders  received  the  manifestation 
of  the  personality  of  God  in  modes  essentially  and  perceptibly 
like  the  modes  in  which  they  had  learned  to  recognize  person¬ 
ality  in  human  beings.  Next,  God  made  himself  known  by  a 
mode  less  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  senses,  as  in  the  visions 
such  as  are  described  in  the  opening  of  the  ministry  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  like  the  exp>erience  of  Peter  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner.  Later  came  that  reve¬ 
lation  manifested  bodily  in  Christ. 

We  know  that  the  three  years  in  which  the  apostles  lived  in 
close  personal  contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  manifestation  of 
God,  were  no  more  than  they  needed  in  order  to  make  them 
susceptible  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel.  We  know,  too,  that  their  preaching  was  based  on  ob¬ 
jective  facts  in  the  physical  world;  namely,  the  life,  work, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  all  this  is  true,  how  much  more  was  it  needful,  when  God 
would  originate  true  conceptions  of  himself  and  authorize  men 
to  speak  for  him,  that  he  should  reveal  himself  to  human 
senses  through  some  of  the  forms  of  personal  action  to  the 
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Hebrew  prophets  in  those  stages  of  the  Christian  religion  be¬ 
fore  Christ  had  been  manifested? 

Lastly,  after  the  coming  of  Jesus,  after  there  was  a  large 
variety  of  material  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  use,  beginning  with 
the  group  of  men  who  at  the  first  knew  Jesus  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  who  had  heard,  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  had  beheld  and 
handled  with  their  hands,  and  thus  had  experience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  later  had  had  this  knowledge  lifted  out  of  the 
senses  by  their  subsequent  experiences  so  that,  although  they 
had  known  Jesus  Christ  after  the  flesh,  they  came  to  know 
him  after  the  Spirit, — when  this  transition  had  been  made, 
then  could  begin  in  full  the  manner  of  spiritual  p)ersonal  in¬ 
tercourse  with  God  in  which  we  now  live  and  which  we  enjoy. 
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ARTICLE  VTI. 

HERr>ERT  SPENCER,  THE  APOSTLE  OF 
AGNOSTICISM.^ 

RY  PROFESSOR  GABRIEL  CAMPBELL. 

In  the  personality  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  opportunity  to 
study  interrelations  of  mind  and  body,  thinker  and  thinking, 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed.  His  extensive  writings  covered  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects;  in  published  criticism  his  ideas  were 
contested  by  his  contemporaries ;  a  copious  Autobiography 
has  develoi>ed  the  personal  interpretation  of  himself ;  now,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  decease,  has  apjx^ared  an  array  of  theses  charac¬ 
terizing,  from  without,  the  man  and  his  work. 

HEREDITARY  INFLUENCES. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  the  product  of  nonconformist  ancestry, 
his  father  even  dissenting  from  the  Dissenters,  the  son  dis¬ 
playing  an  impulsive  antipathy  to  authority,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  expressions  of  adoration  finding  in  him,  he  avers, 
no  echoes.  The  father  followed, the  grandfather  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  inclined,  however,  more  to  speculation  than  to  in¬ 
structing  along  critical  lines  of  logic  and  fact.  The  grand¬ 
father  was  predisposed  to  melancholy  moods,  the  father  to 
sundry  eccentricities,  physical  impairment  in  each  case  evi¬ 
dently  the  cause;  broken  health  burdened  the  father’s  advanc¬ 
ing  years. 

Infirmities  inherited  prevented  Herbert  from  attending 
school  and  devoting  himself  to  books.  He  was  consequently 

*  This  Paper  was  part  of  the  Program  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
cember  28-30,  1904. 
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debarred  from  becoming  a  scholar  in  philosophy  or  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  science.  The  father  speculative,  the  son  was  a  castle- 
builder.  Dwelling  with  intense  concentration  upon  some  prob¬ 
lem,  he  would  with  remarkable  facility  construe  and  con¬ 
struct,  all  the  more  successfully  because  he  was  kept  free 
from  the  confusion  of  conflicting  opinions  which  ample  book  - 
lore  would  have  brought  to  view. 

YOUTHFUL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  lieu  of  academic  training,  young  Sp>encer  entered  an  en¬ 
gineering  office,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  experience  in 
railway  management.  This  afforded  him  occasion  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  political  life  as  well,  his  duties  from  time  to  time  call¬ 
ing  him  to  London,  where  he  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  personally,  or  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  committees,  influential  in  guarding  the  interests  of 
railway  companies. 

Meantime,  with  a  passion  for  expression  (not  to  say  dicta¬ 
tion)  he  begins  to  write  for  the  press.  A  series  of  articles 
appears  in  the  Nonconformist  radically  criticising  existing 
government  policies.  By  the  time  he  was  two  and  twenty 
these  articles  were  issued  indep>endently,  under  the  title,  “  The 
Proper  Sphere  of  Government.”  With  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  he  is  impelled  to  enter  upon  a  scheme,  more  or  less  wild, 
for  the  extension  of  individual  right  and  suffrage.  He  is  re¬ 
strained,  however,  by  friendly  advice  from  thus  practically 
throwing  himself  away. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Quite  early  in  his  mental  growth,  Spencer  is  attracted  by 
the  teachings  of  Lamarck,  which  were  then  in  the  air,  es¬ 
pecially  his  evolution  hypothesis.  Evolutionism  struck  the 
evolving  Spencer  as  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  existence, 
seemingly  accounting  for  the  origin  and  development  of  all 
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the  varying  phenomena,  not  only  of  planetary  systems,  but 
likewise  of  systems  religious,  political,  social, — solving  for 
theology  the  enigma  of  creation  and  revelation.  To  explain 
the  world,  its  process,  its  products,  in  terms  of  evolution,— 
this  becomes  the  absorbing  ambition  of  the  opening  manhood 
of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Catching  up  the  neo-Hegelian  expression  of  Von  Baer,  that 
nature’s  working  law  is  from  homogeneous  to  heterogeneous, 
he  proceeds  to  expound  environing  conditions.  From  homo¬ 
geneity  to  heterogeneity — the  very  terms  sound  like  an  expla¬ 
nation.  One  is  reminded  of  the  clown  in  the  circus  who,  with 
a  profoundly  polite  bow,  informed  his  auditors  that  the  next 
performance  would  be  something  else.  But  just  what,  just 
why,  the  heterogeneity  ?  After  a  time  Spencer  recognizes  that 
his  formula  is  inadequate.  There  is  dissolution  as  well  as 
evolution,  redistribution  primary  and  secondary;  the  old  for¬ 
mula  must  be  superseded.  To  the  child  mind  the  acorn  looks 
like  a  simple  unit.  Goethe  sees  in  it  an  oak  and  following  for¬ 
ests  of  oak.  Spencer  is  obliged  to  confess  to  Martineau  that 
the  homogeneous  unit  is  indefinitely  complex.  Indeed,  Ros- 
enkranz  thought  we  began  with  chaos. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  EVOLUTION. 

In  the  history  of  thinking,  the  theories  of  the  development 
of  the  world  are  no  novelty.  From  Kant  (father  of  Lamarck), 
Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  we  trace  back  to  Aristotle  and  Dem¬ 
ocritus,  Heraclitus  and  the  Ionic  School.  Philosophers  have 
recognized  in  nature  a  uniformity  of  method  and  means. 
Philosophically  considered.  Evolution  is  simply  a  new  name 
for  an  old  theory.  Agassiz  insisted  that  Plato  gave  us  the 
Science  method.^  Aristotle  applied  logical  concepts.  Kant 
showed  that  the  absolute  canons  of  our  intelligence  are  an 
*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  729. 
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unconditioned,  a  conditioned,  and  a  union  of  the  two.  Hegel 
'  followed  with  the  evidence  that  the  unfolding  of  the  absolute 
itself  is  by  pursuing  the  working  method  of  all  logical  prog¬ 
ress  from  thesis  to  antithesis,  thence  to  synthesis.^  When 
Darwin’s  book  “  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection  ” 
appeared,  in  1851),  as  outcome  of  his  specialty  work,  Spencer 
found  that  he  (Spencer)  had  gone  astray  in  his  theory  of 
organic  evolution.  iMthough  Darwin  was  thought  to  lack 
frankness  because  he  retained  the  name  of  his  work  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  Natural  Selection  does  not  account  for  the 
origin  of  any  species  whatever,  his  modesty  and  sincerity  are 
marked. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Darwin  acknowledges  that  “  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
variation  is  profound,”  and  that  “Any  one  whose  disposition 
leads  him  to  attach  more  weight  to  unexplained  difficulties 
than  to  explanation  of  a  certain  number  of  facts  will  certainly 
reject  the  theory.”  -  Wallace  finds  a  positive  non  sequitur  the 
outcome  of  his  examination  of  comparative  brain  develop¬ 
ment.  A^irchow  opposes  a  proposition  to  recognize  Evolution 
as  Science,  saying  that  his  knowledge  as  a  specialist  in  anthro- 
polog)'  leads  him  to  declare  that  every  advance  in  the  prehis¬ 
toric  has  led  anthropologists  further  from  the  possibility  of 
connecting  man  with  lower  forms.®  Dana,  the  geologist  main¬ 
tains  that,  in  case  the  connecting  links  ever  existed,  their  anni¬ 
hilation  without  trace  is  so  extremely  improbable  that  it  may 
be  called  impossible.  Weismann,  acknowledged  authority  on 
germ  plasm  and  heredity,  comes  to  the  aid  of  Natural  Selec- 
‘For  the  historical  development  of  our  present  thinking  con¬ 
sult  article  “Philosophy  in  America:  Its  Character  and  Mission” 
In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlii.  p.  496. 

’Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  pp. 
165  and  430. 

’Virchow,  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modern  State,  p.  58. 
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tion  with  the  discovery  that  the  secret  of  variations  is  intrin¬ 
sically  matter  of  germ  relationship,  germinal  selection.^ 

At  the  present  time,  Professor  De  Vries,  of  Amsterdam 
in  his  voluminous  work  “  The  Theory  of  Mutation,”  argues 
that  variability  is  result  of  intrinsic  characteristic.*  As  an 
expert  botanist,  he  is  endeavoring  to  discover  the  special  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  a  plant’s  life  which  is  determinative  of  a  new  kind. 
If  De  Varigny  is  correct  in  teaching  that  a  long  period,  and 
many  tests,*  would  be  required  to  prove  conclusively  we  had 
the  permanence  of  a  species,  and  not  a  mere  fugitive  variety, 
a  solution  is  not  immediately  at  hand  by  this  means. 

If  specialists  encounter  so  many  obstacles  in  establishing 
the  technique  of  the  evolution  of  nature,  possibly  a  non¬ 
specialist  may  proceed  with  greater  ease.  In  defiance  of  his 
failures,  Spencer  finds  his  belief  constantly  revived.  He 
braves  the  tide  of  difficulties,  acknowledging  frankly  that  he 
is  liable  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  a  resolution  once  formed. 

Before  he  had  fully  devoted  himself  to  the  Evolution  idea, 
he  had  published,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  book  on 
“  Social  Statics.”  It  compassed  in  a  summary  way  the  so¬ 
cial,  moral,  political,  and  religious  fields.  He  emphasized  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  law,  insisting  that,  to  attain  happiness, 
the  primal  requisite  was  adaptation.  His  contentions  were 
,  more  or  less  socialistic.  While  the  citizen  may  ignore  the 
state,  the  state  may  hold  all  property.  Notwithstanding  its 
radicalism,  the  book  was  received  with  more  favor  than  any 
of  his  later  works. 

BUILDING  A  SYSTEM. 

Gradually  the  crowning  ambition  of  his  life  has  been  ma- 

'Weismann,  Germinal  Selection  (Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany). 

*De  Vries,  Die  Mutations  Theorie,  especially  the  second  volume. 

•Experimental  Evolution,  by  Henry  de  Varigny,  Demonstrator 
in  the  Paris  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  p.  256. 
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turing.  The  truth  of  evolution  asserted  a  priori  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  a  posteriori.  By  compassing  the  entire  arena  of 
knowledge,  we  may  substantiate  our  claim.  And  now  Spen¬ 
cer  begins  to  build,  to  evolve  this  amazing  but  satisfying 
structure.  As  initial  volume  in  the  encyclopedic  enterprise, 
our  author  publishes  his  “  First  Principles.”  For  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  Religion  and  Science  he  would  separate  the  un¬ 
knowable  from  the  knowable.  That  is  true  of  which  the  op¬ 
posite  is  inconceivable.  As  appearances  without  reality  are 
unthinkable,  an  absolute  reality  is  necessarily  postulated.  We 
are  conscious  of  an  eternal  source  of  energy,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unknowable,  l^orce,  space,  and  time  pass  all  under¬ 
standing.  How  heat  and  light  become  modes  of  conscious¬ 
ness  it  is  impossible  to  fathom.  Mental  and  bodily  life  are  but 
subdivisions  of  life  in  general.  Evolution  is  the  most  univer¬ 
sal  law  of  manifestation  of  the  unknowable.  Principal  Caird 
drew  from  Spencer  the  confession  that  to  declare  what  is  un¬ 
knowable  will  require  a  complete  or  absolute  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  namely,  infallible  certitude  as  to  the 
competency  of  our  intellection. 

The  discussion  of  first  principles  forced  upon  Spencer  the 
inquiry  as  to  knowledge.  To  the  problem  What  is  Mind? 
he  now  devotes  himself.  Having  inherited  from  his  father  an 
ingrained  tendency  to  seek  for  physical  causes,  he  follows  the 
mental  life  to  its  corporeal  setting,  and  determines  upon  the 
thorough  exposition  of  Biology.  Here  his  insufficient  infor¬ 
mation  is  supplemented  and  rectified  by  the  friendly  assistance 
of  Professor  Huxley.  If  Huxley,  knowing  the  facts,  demol¬ 
ished  Spencer’s  ideas,  the  calamity  was  accepted  cheerfully, 
the  latter  submitting  his  chapters  for  correction  to  Professor 
Huxley  and  also  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  In  this  way  the  elab¬ 
orate  discussions  were  brought  vvell  into  line  with  the  biolog- 
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ical  attainment  of  the  day,  Huxley  remarking  somewhat  fa¬ 
cetiously,  that  there  was  no  telling  how  many  brilliant  specula¬ 
tions  he  had  been  the  means  of  choking  in  an  embryonic  state 

THEORY  OF  THE  MIND. 

In  his  Psychology,  Spencer  shows  the  influence  of  Bain 
and  Lewes.  Mind  is  at  once  identified  with  and  distinguished 
from  nerve.  Mind  as  such,  however,  is  relegated  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  unknowable.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  au¬ 
thor  that  this  unification  of  mind  with  the  infinite  and  eternal 
source  of  energy  was  inferentially  recognizing  its  immortalitv. 
While  upon  occasion,  he  refers  to  spirit  in  man,  spirit  is  never 
interpreted  as  master  of  its  corporeal  environment.  A  cere¬ 
bral  center  of  inhibition  capable  of  thwarting  any  and  all  so¬ 
licitations,  where  a  free  spirit  sits  enthroned,  sovereign  over 
the  ego,  bringing  into  affiliation  the  non-voluntary  and  the  vol¬ 
untary,  enabling  self-direction,  man’s  supernal  endowment, 
docs  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  vision. 

While  our  author  would  acknowledge  Reason  as  arbiter, 
he  prefers  to  designate  consciousness  as  the  ultimately  author¬ 
itative.  But  consciousness  inform.s  us  of  results,  not  of 
causes.  The  absolutely  real,  as  vehicle  and  source  of  all  en¬ 
ergy,  is,  of  course,  causal.  Rational  intuition,  to  which  he 
frequently  refers,  is  involved  in  such  import  of  the  term  “  con¬ 
sciousness.”  It  ought  to  be  isolated.  Not  consciousness  but 
the  intuitions  of  reason  give  us  the  causal,  the  unconditioned, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  reality.  Now  this  consciousness  of  tlie 
absolute  he  calls  jxDsitive,  and  yet  declares  the  absolutely  real 
cannot  be  known.  Spirit,  he  admits,  is  better  apprehended 
than  matter.  Still  it  does  not  ix)tentiate  spiritual  vision.  Even 
our  ideals  of  absolute  perfection  are  merely  fictions.  Time 
and  space  he  characterizes  betimes  as  necessary  forms  of  in¬ 
tuition  ;  our  intellection  of  space  being  clearer,  he  admits,  than 
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that  of  logical  relation.  At  the  same  time  he  would  explain 
these  intuitions  as  essentially  outcome  of  inherited  experience. 

Here  he  violates  well-established  evidence  that  experience 
cannot  give  the  universal  and  absolute.  While  he  fully  dif¬ 
ferentiates  himself  from  Mill’s  Empiricism,  Spencer  is 
obliged  to  intimate  that  communication  is  possible.  Breaking 
with  Materialism,  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  darkness.  Every  ad¬ 
vance  of  science,  he  declares,  but  brings  us  into  deeper  nesci¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  not  only  is  rational  intuition  confounded  with 
consciousness ;  knowing  is  never  clearly  distinguished  from 
feeling.  Neither  is  feeling  critically  analyzed ;  the  corporeal 
is  not  recognized  as  preceding  knowledge,  the  mental  as  fol¬ 
lowing  it.  Wh.ile  emotion  has  its  corporeal  relations,  its  spe¬ 
cific  form  is  determined  by  the  intellection  which  is  its  cause. 
This  he  fails  to  six^cify.  Failure  to  discern  the  rational  intel¬ 
lections  is,  of  course,  failure  to  interpret  the  rational  emotions ; 
hence  the  failure  to  explain  for  us  the  aesthetic  sentiments  as 
resultant  of  rational  ideals  of  perfection  and  freedom.  As 
for  man’s  moral  and  religious  nature,  with  its  boundless  sweep 
of  the  emotive  life,  it  is  substantially  overl<x)ked.  For  whether 
God  be  knowable  or  not,  ideas  of  his  infinite  perfectness  fill 
the  mind  with  strongest  emotions.  Virtually,  then,  Spencer 
would  make  his  psychology  strengthen  his  former  claim  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  God  who  cannot  be  known.  Conscious¬ 
ness,  he  concludes,  gives  us  the  infinite  and  eternal  source  of 
energy,  but  does  not  enable  us  to  interpret  it. 

.\GNOSTICISM  METEORIC. 

Evolution  was  accordingly  heralded  as  the  overthrow  of 
the  intellection  of  a  creator,  as  dissipating  the  fantasy  of  a  self  • 
revealing  God.  For  a  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  this  teaching  achieved  no  little  notoriety.  Thus 
characterized.  Evolution  was  flung  derisively  at  pulpit  and 
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pew.  It  proved  peculiarly  acceptable,  however,  to  a  number 
of  Mr.  Spencer’s  associates.  George  Eliot  had  prepared  the 
way  by  her  translation  of  Strauss’s  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  which 
in  the  guise  of  German  learning,  gave  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  a  merely  mythic  setting.  The  translator  had  lost 
her  faith.  Mill  finds  this  position  of  Spencer  in  line  with  his 
own  empirical  theory  of  divine  existence.  The  Comptist 
Lewes  recognizes  Spencer  as  successor  of  his  French  master. 
Tyndall  and  Huxley  are  grateful  for  the  defense  of  their  sci- 
entifico-religious  quandaries.  The  latter  christens  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  unknowable.  Agnosticism.^  Tyndall  would  see  in 
matter  the  prophetic  potency  of  all  life,  and  suggests  a  sci¬ 
ence-test  of  prayer.  To  these  names  may  be  added  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Professor  Romanes. 

But  this  illumination  of  a  generation  ago  was  short  lived. 
George  Eliot  hesitates  to  use  the  word  “  unknowable.”  While 
she  adopts  her  friend  Spencer’s  ethics  in  regard  to  marital  re¬ 
lations,  in  her  last  days  she  prefers  the  Light  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  as  the  shadows  gather.  Mill  finally  writes  “  Es¬ 
says  on  Religion,”  in  which  he  substantially  rejects  the  so- 
called  agnostic  position.  Professor  Huxley  confesses  he  can¬ 
not  connect  the  living  and  the  non-living;  he  can  see  miracle 
all  abroad  in  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  nature,  and  maintains 
that  evolution  validates  an  Ethics  above  and  beyond  the  mere¬ 
ly  cosmical.  Tyndall  acknowledges  that  the  proper  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  demands  of  man’s  religious  nature  is  the  problem 
of  problems  at  the  present  hour.  He  frankly  asserts  that  it  is 
when  his  mind  is  clearest  he  is  most  deeply  impressed  by  con¬ 
victions  of  a  divine  presence.  Arnold  writes  a  poem  protest- 

’  For  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Hamiiton  in  Scotland  and 
Mansel  in  England  to  this  movement,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  “  Calderwood  the  Critic  of  Agnosticism,”  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Vcl.  Iviii.  p.  580. 
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ing  that  no  priest  should  travesty  his  closing  hours.  Arnold’s 
whim  is  gratified.  Setting  out  on  a  Sunday  excursion,  he 
drops  lifeless  at  the  railway  station. 

Professor  Romanes,  in  some  respects  the  most  learned  ally 
of  them  all,  for  the  above  named  were  rather  specialists  than 
scholars,  in  his  book,  “  Thoughts  on  Religion,”  announces  a 
complete  revulsion  from  his  former  speculations,  and  the 
championship  of  theism  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

THE  SOCI.\L  AND  POLITICAL. 

From  this  labored  attempt  to  make  Psychology  fortify  Ag¬ 
nosticism,  Spencer  comes  now  to  the  objective  discussion,  the 
evolution  of  man  in  the  social-civic  realm.  To  complete  his 
Sociology,  a  vast  body  of  information  is  gathered  from  the 
history  of  developments  ancient  and  modern.  Several  assist¬ 
ants  were  occupied  in  this  work  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
arrangement  of  the  mass  of  material  was  a  herculean  task,  in¬ 
cluding,  as  it  did,  historical  detail  as  to  ceremonial  and  in¬ 
stitutions  civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  social.  While  these 
numerous  volumes  are  a  great  storehouse  of  ethnic  data,  much 
of  the  material  is  wanting  in  critical  value.  Spencer  would  ex¬ 
plain  organic  functions  in  the  social  order  by  the  organs  and 
functions  of  the  human  body.  A  summary  statement  of  his 
sociological  conclusions  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Scientific  Series,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  handbook  he  has  produced. 

In  his  political  views,  Spencer  shows  a  gradual  change  as 
result  of  years  and  experience.  The  erratic  radicalism  of 
youth  growing  increasingly  conservative,  he  l>ccomes  recon¬ 
ciled  to  existing  government.  He  cannot  work  with  either 
political  party,  however,  seeming  to  lack  a  practical  sense  of 
existing  conditions.  After  exhausting  himself  in  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  anti-war  movement,  we  find  him  soliloquizing  that  h'’ 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  246.  8 
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was  made  to  think,  not  to  act,  lacking  the  tactful  temper.  But 
we  answer.  (')f  what  value  thinking  that  is  impracticable?— 
castles  that  are  not  habitable?  Indeed,  Spencer  would  regu¬ 
larly  decline  to  read  what  antagonized  his  fixed  notions  of 
things ;  he  would  resent  conversation  on  similar  grounds. 

Of  our  own  democratic  government  his  prophecy  was  pes¬ 
simistic.  On  the  one  hand,  the  stupidity  of  the  public  passed 
his  comprehension ;  on  the  other  hand,  education  only  in¬ 
creased  men’s  capacity  for  roguery,  to  play  the  boss  and  ruin 
matters. 

Modern  systems  of  school  training  are,  in  his  opinion,  fun¬ 
damentally  vicious.  In  his  essay  on  “  Education,”  he  aimed  to 
encourage  study  of  the  scientific  and  practical.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  quite  desert  the  interpretation  of  humanity  in 
its  higher  ranges,  the  classic  development  of  language  and 
art,  ethics  and  religion. 

SPENCERIAN  ETHICS. 

Although  Ethics  is  virtually  a  content  of  Spencer’s  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  he  fears  to  leave  the  exposition  there,  and  hastens,  before 
completing  the  social  development,  to  publish  an  installment 
of  ethics  independently.  Here  he  strives  to  exalt  his  subject 
by  distinguishing  absolute  from  relative  ethics,  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  justice  and  the  higher  moralities.  At  the  same  time,  re¬ 
sponsibility  without  freedom  of  choice  behind  it  is  dubiously 
moral.  Indeed,  his  absolute  ethics  is  not  based  on  a  necessary 
principle,  intuitively  recognized,  which  would  bring  man  as 
spiritual  into  affiliation  with  an  eternal  divine  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  It  is  rather  the  cosmical  evolution  of  the 
utilitarian  animal,  heir  of  course  of  the  best  (ethnic)  results 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  such  ethics  absolute. 

To  acknowledge  that  our  highest  intellection  is  in  terms  of 
the  absolutely  real  would  be  to  admit  that  we  apprehend  the 
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unknowable.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  avoided;  and  yet  the 
honor  of  ethics  is  to  be  maintained.  Darwin,  who  had  been 
called  the  “  prince  of  wrigglers,”  claimed  that  Spencer  was 
a  dozen  times  his  superior  in  the  master  art  of  wriggling. 

CURRENT  RELIGION  DEPRECATED. 

But  clearly  the  main  object  of  Sociology  is  to  verify  the 
development  of  man  in  the  religious  arena.  In  religion, 
Spencer  had  seen  only  inconsistencies.  Now  he  proposes  to 
make  the  agnostic  displace  the  revealed,  of  which  he  specifies 
absurdities : — 

1.  It  was  an  inconsistency  for  the  cause  of  thirty  million 
suns  to  bargain  as  a  man  with  Abraham. — Was  then  God  so 
great  that  he  could  not  be  definite?  Can  he  not  speak  to  his 
children,  tempering  the  utterance  to  the  capacity?  Does  he 
not  habitually  speak  in  the  form  of  a  man?  Would  not  bar¬ 
gaining  be  explanation  of  rewards  and  penalties? 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  for  a  Deity  to  be  pleased  or  angry  as 
to  singing  his  praises. — But  is  not  a  parent  rationally  happy 
when  a  child  comes  into  harmony  with  the  good  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  indignant  when  the  child  rebels? 

3.  Adam’s  guiltless  descendants  are  damned. — Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  believes  in  transmission  of  penalties.  He  suffered  all  his 
life  results  under  hereditary  law.  If.  however,  he  had  read 
his  Bible  carefully,  he  would  have  found  that  children  are 
not  punished  spiritually  because  “  the  fathers  ate  sour 
grapes.”  In  this  very  particular  the  Hebrew  prophet  bril¬ 
liantly  describes  God  arguing  his  case  in  the  court  of  man’s 
conscience,  verifying  his  exact  justice.^ 

4.  A  few  accepted  a  “  plan  of  salvation  ”  which  a  majority 
never  heard  of. — But  our  complainant  would  not  revere  a  su¬ 
preme  ruler  who  had  no  method.  If  a  majority  never  heard 

*  Ezek.  xvlii.  1-4,  19-25. 
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of  the  plan,  they  are  to  be  judged  in  perfect  fairness  by  the 
light  and  law  they  possess. 

5.  God  looks  on  calmly  while  myriads  suffer  eternal  tor¬ 
ments. — Leibnitz  maintains  that  it  is  the  necessary  preroga¬ 
tive  of  freedom  to  be  able  to  choose  evil  as  well  as  good,  and 
that  God  was  just  in  creating  man  with  such  capacity.  If  now 
man  is  immortal,  his  capacity  so  to  choose,  so  to  rebel,  is  un¬ 
limited.  Freedom  of  an  immortal  will  demands  eternal  safe¬ 
guard.  And  does  not  science  show  that  man’s  free  choosing 
tends  to  a  fixity  of  results  ?  Man’s  choices  may  be  self-de¬ 
structive.  A  God  of  love  offers  rescue  to  those  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  freedom  to  refuse  remains  intact.  The  possi¬ 
ble  results  of  such  unrestricted  liberty  are  pictured  in  strong 
language ;  it  may  be,  not  too  strong.  God  doubtless  recog¬ 
nizes  in  the  evils  of  this  present  time  that  all  is  well.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  gain  unspeakably  outweighs  the  loss.  In  the  eternal 
regimen,  are  not  the  innumerable  multitudes  those  that  are 
saved  ?  ^ 


RELIGION  OF  AGNOSTIC  EVOLUTION. 


Spencer’s  antagonism  to  existing  religious  beliefs  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  translation  of  Strauss,  which  ap¬ 
peared  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  that  he  did  not  care  to  con¬ 
sider  replies.  He  was  evidently  quite  unaware  that  Dorner 
was  but  one  of  a  troop  of  German  scholars  whose  published 
answers  turned  the  tide  so  completely  that  the  aged  Strauss 
bewailed  that  the  Germany  which  eulogized  his  youthful  pro¬ 
duction  had  now  risen  up  against  him.  In  England,  how¬ 
ever,  the  favor  for  Strauss  continued.  It  was  Spencer’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  give  such  naturalistic  account  of  man’s  religious  be¬ 
liefs  as  would  disp>el  current  notions  regarding  inspiration  or 
special  interposition  by  the  Divine  Being.  His  resulting  evo- 


‘Rev.  vii.  9-17. 
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lution  of  religion  appeared  to  meet  the  case  so  vvell,  that  he 
declared  it  had  brought  him  out  of  the  woods  in  which  he  had 
lived  since  his  boyhood. 

But  do  defective  inspirations  of  mythology  argue  that  all 
is  delusion?  Recognition  of  general  inspiration  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  special.  Spencer  devotes  himself  overmuch  to 
lower  stages  of  progress.  His  intensest  poetic  delight  was  in 
allegory  of  terrestrial  phenomena.  Poetic  renderings  of  the 
spiritual  life  he  cannot  enjoy.  He  does  acknowledge  that 
there  is  consciousness  of  the  most  real,  a  verity,  at  the  basis 
of  religion.  lUit  excluding,  as  he  does,  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  while  he  confesses  that  religion,  with  its  convic¬ 
tions  and  priestly  functions,  has  been  indispensable  in  devel¬ 
oping  civilization,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  himself  stood 
aloof,  and  that  even  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  not  desirable  for  his  funeral.  Out  of  the  woods, 
but  into  the  desert. 

TIIK  HIGHER  EV’OEUTION. 

What  this  treatment  of  Evolution  needed  was  evolution.  The 
highest  developments  were  slighted.  History  shows  us  prog¬ 
ress,  clearly  marked,  in  theistic  ideation,  the  dynamic  in 
Eg)pt.  the  intellective  in  Cireece,  the  spiritual  in  recent  time. 
If  men  have  idealized  the  anthropomorphic,  are  not  all  the 
capacities  of  human  personalities  in  the  infinite  source^  Spen¬ 
cer  even  saw  evidence  of  a  diffused  omnipresent  conscious¬ 
ness.  Ihit  has  God  exhausted  his  affection  in  making  the 
heart  of  the  mother?  Cannot  the  infinite  source  love  a  child 
as  much?  Xa\',  more.'  Does  not  the  total  result  inhere  in 
the  cause — man  godlike,  God  anthropomorphic?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deduct  man's  capacities  from  God.  What,  now,  do 
we  know  best,  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect?  The  artist  proves 
that  lx?auty  is  unity  in  variety.  The  imperfect  is  unlimitedlv 
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inscrutable.  No  object  is  knowable  completely ;  possibly  none 
more  completely  than  God. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  in  a  certain  sense  Spencer’s 
dictum  is  correct.  Without  doubt  the  critical  philosophy  is 
veritable  in  teaching  that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  science  alone,  by  the  mere  logic  of  the  understanding. 
An  exclusively  scientific  evolution  does  not  validate  theistic 
ideas.  It  is  incompetent  to  recognize  absolute  origin,  a  first 
cause.  The  higher  spiritual  vision  must  surmount  the  field 
of  Science.  Mere  scientific  evolution  has  no  power,  finds  no 
power,  of  self-origination.  No  eviction  of  the  Creator  was 
possible.  Should  creation  occupy  a  million  ages,  all  the 
more  needful,  all  the  more  wonderful,  the  divine  omnipres¬ 
ence.  And  the  higher  developments  of  man  in  the  great  na¬ 
tions  have  shown  constant  evolution  of  monotheism  out  of 
polytheism.  This  Spencer  must  pass  by.  In  advance  he  has 
declared  God  cannot  be  known.  The  infinite,  the  eternal,  om¬ 
nipresence,  omnipotence,  absolute  cause,  even  consciousness, 
are  recognized,  almost  synthesized.  His  disciple,  John  Fiske, 
here  parts  company  with  his  master,  declaring  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  evolution  is  to  rise  through  nature  to  God,  and  to 
discover  in  man  the  promise  and  potency  of  an  immortal  ca¬ 
reer.  When  Dana  asserted  that  the  geologist  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  Creator,  he  spoke  not  as  a  scientist,  but  as  a  full- 
orbed  man.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  genuine  science,  noth¬ 
ing  in  genuine  evolution,  to  incline  our  best  scientific  men  to 
disparage,  much  less  to  set  aside,  our  intelligence  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual,  personal  God  as  he  reveals  himself  to  his  children.  Such  is 
the  published  opinion  of  competent  specialists  like  Alexander 
Winchell,^  Joseph  Le  Conte,^  and  G.  F.  Wright,®  for  example. 

'  Winchell,  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion. 

^  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought. 

*G.  Frederick  Wright,  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidencw. 
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SPENCER  FIGHTS  ADVERSITIES. 

Unmistakably  here  we  meet  Spencer’s  lack  of  spiritual  in¬ 
sight,  an  impairment  increasing  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Dar¬ 
win  confessed  his  own  loss  of  higher  vision,  as  a  result  of 
disuse.  Aristotle  insisted  that  Oecopi'a^  or  transcendent  be¬ 
holding,  which  enables  us  to  interpret  the  highest  reality, 
requires  discipline.  Christ  declared  it  is  through  service,  do¬ 
ing  the  will,  that  the  light,  the  intellection  of  the  Divine,  is 
perfected.  Here  the  antithesis  between  Spencer  and  his  con¬ 
temporary  Gladstone  was  remarkable.  In  far-seeing  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom,  Gladstone  had  no  peer  in  England.  As  literary 
critic,  his  intellection  of  mythologic  gods  gave  him  the  pro¬ 
gressive  realization  of  theistic  ideas ;  in  revealed  religion,  he 
found  an  impregnable  validity. 

We  can  scarcely  overestimate  Spencer’s  want.  As  we  con¬ 
sider  his  many  adversities,  our  profound  sympathy  is 
aroused.  In  his  fine  physique,  which  bore  him  beyond  the 
fourscore  years,  there  dwelt  insidious  inherited  defects.  His 
splendid  brain  was  correspondingly  lacking  in  mental  inhibi¬ 
tion.  Godless,  wifeless,  childless,  practically  homeless,  with 
no  authoritative  voice  saying  “  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,”  he  suffers  collapse  after  collapse ;  victim  of  insomnia, 
the  invalid  retains  his  amanuensis  and,  working  by  fits  and 
starts,  dictates  and  publishes.  Swamped  financially,  berated 
by  critics,  he  announced  the  abandonment  of  his  “  Syn¬ 
thetic  Philosophy.”  John  Stuart  Mill  offers  to  see  that  the 
expense  of  his  successive  volumes  is  met.  Others  proffer  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  To  be  an  eleemosynary  philosopher  does  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  Spencer’s  ideal  of  self-respect.  He  aeclines. 
Finally,  Professor  Youmans,  his  ardent  patron  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  settles  upon  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  insufe  his  forthcom¬ 
ing  issues.  Although  suspected  by  ministers  and  politicians, 
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reproached  by  experts  in  science,  contemned  by  scholars  in 
philosophy,  he  yet,  by  an  amazing  persistency,  pushed  on,  pro- 
ducing  much,  very  much,  that  is  sagely  devised. 

AI’I’RI'XIATIOX  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

During  my  studies  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin  University 
(1870-72),  1  constantly  attended  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  None  of  my  fellow-members  appeared 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Ten  years  there¬ 
after,  Professor  Michelet,  for  a  long  time  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  delivered  an  address  on  “  Si>encer  and  his  Relation 
to  German  Philosophy,”  saying  that,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  had  never  heard  of  Herbert  SiKMicer,  who,  igno¬ 
rant  of  German  thinking  as  well  as  of  the  development  of  his¬ 
torical  philosophy,  had  much  in  common  with  recent  specula¬ 
tion.  ]\Iichdct’s  treatment  was  not  unkindly  critical;  it  was 
explanatory  and  fair.* 

Besides  the  many  controversies  with  his  countrymen  into 
which  our  autlior  was  drawn,  i>erhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
discussions  \vere  with  Professor  W'eismann  -  in  (7erinnny,  and 
Dr.  Cams  "  in  America.  Spencer  felt  that  the  claim  of  Weis- 
mann  that  acquired  characters  are  not  transmissible,  if  demon¬ 
strated,  would  destroy  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory.  Indeed,  Wundt,  the  foremost  Psychologist  of 
Germany,  intimated  that  it  would  remove  the  foundation  al¬ 
most  completely.*  Spencer  recognized  his  audacity  in  attack- 

’  Philosophischo  Vortrage  herausgegeben  von  cler  Philosphi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin.  Neue  Folge,  2  Heft.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  System  der  Philosophic  und  sein  Verhaltniss  zur  deutschen 
Philosophic.  Vortrag  des  Professor  Michelet,  gehalten  in  der  Sit- 
zung  der  Philosophischen  Gesellschaft  am  30  April,  1881. 

®  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  473;  also  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review,  Vols.  Ixiii.,  Ixiv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixviii. 

*Carus,  Kant  and  Spencer  (Open  Court  Publishing  Co.),  p.  71. 

*  “  Die  Annahrae  einer  Vererbung  erworbener  Anlagen  ist  uner- 
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ing  an  expert.  The  expert  held  his  own  of  course. 

Dr.  Paul  Cams,  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  As¬ 
sociation.  criticised  Spencer’s  misinterpretation  of  Kant.  As 
Spencer  was  not  able  to  read  German,  his  retort  was  without 
critical  weight.  He  could  only  withdraw  with  the  insinuation 
that  Dr.  Cams  might  possibly  be  in  error  as  to  Kant’s  teach¬ 
ing.  The  spectacle  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  the  German 
language  and  the  most  ample  philosophy  in  the  world  was  vir¬ 
tually  a  sealed  bool:,  was  indeed  a  phenomenon  in  the  present 
age.  Dr.  Cams  suggested  somewhat  trenchantly  that  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Si>encer  is  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Among  the  able  critics  of  the  Spencerian  .Agnosticism 
iiiav  be  mentioned  IVofessor  James  Ward  ‘  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  William  M.  Lacy  -  of  Philadelphia. 

l-IXAI.  .SOI.fTlO.XS. 

In  closijig  his  .\utohiogra]>hy.  Spencer  expresses  a  wish  that 
a  solution  of  the  groat  in\stery  may  lx*  foimd.  Is  it  not  the 
greatest  mystery  of  all  that  lie  should  fail  to  apprehend  the 
Divine  ongoing  in  that  religion  which  is  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  tlie  wt)rld  over?  Is  the  fault  in  the  evidence  which 
is  satisfying  th.e  multitudes,  the  brightest  minds,  or  is  the  fault 
in  himself?  If  the  existing  facts  which  are  all-sufficient  for 
prophets  and  saints  and  martyrs  cannot  secure  Air,  Spencer’s 
credence,  what  solution  would  convince?  Is  not  this  the 
problem  of  pnVolems? 

lasslich,  wenn  i  lierliaulit  eine  Continuitiit  der  Entwicklung  statt- 
finden  soli.”  W’e.ndt.  Vcrlesunsen  ueber  die  Menschenund  Thier 
seele.  Dritte  .\uilage,  p.  4(1,"). 

‘Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism.  Gifford  Lectures,  two  vol¬ 
umes. 

■Lacy,  An  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unknowable 
as  Expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer.  For  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lacy’s  book  see  The  Andover  Reviev/.  Vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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He  frankly  states  that  the  contemplation  of  unlimited  space 
awakens  a  feeling  of  dread.  The  last  words  of  his  last  bool- 
arc,  “  I  shrink.”  He  fails  to  see  that  what 

“  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 

Lives  undivided,  operates  unspent,” 

is  a  God  of  Love.  His  fellow-citizen  Tennyson  exhorts: — 

“  Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  spirit  can 
meet — 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.” 
And  may  we  not  trust  that  this  noble  man,  this  would-be  re¬ 
former,  who  through  so  many  years  so  bravely  bore  the  ills 
of  his  inheritance,  when  the  veil  was  lifted,  recognized  that 
Evolution,  after  all,  opened  the  way  not  for  the  Unknowable, 
but  for  the  transcendent  revelation  of  the  beautiful,  the  right, 
the  good, — God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality? 


Light  from  Egypt  on  the  Sacrifices. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NEW  LIGHT  FROM  EGYPT  ON  THE  SACRIFICES. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE.  D.D. 

I. 

Marks  of  Egyptian  influence  upon  the  early  history  of 
Israel,  upon  her  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  recognized  until  quite 
recent  times  by  all  classes  of  Bible  students.  Excepting  for 
the  moment  those  later  critics  and  commentators  thaf  have 
favored  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  body  of 
modern  comment  and  criticism  and  biblical  encyclopedia  may 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  statement.  Speaking  more  partic¬ 
ularly,  Semitic  and  Egyptian  specialists  have  been  fond  of 
tracing  correspondences  and  resemblances  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence  upon  Israel,  and  Is¬ 
raelite  influence  upon  Egypt.  Among  Egyptologists,  Chabas, 
De  Rouge,  Brugsch,  Renouf,  Naville,  Lieblein,  and  Sayce, 
among  Old  Testament  specialists,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch,  and  Oehler,  and  many  others  of  both  classes  of 
scholars,  have  traced  these  correspondences  with  great  care. 
If  some  of  these,  of  rationalizing  tendencies,  have  sought  in 
Egypt  the  sources  of  Israel’s  most  sacred  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  have  recognized  a  limit  to  the  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  correspondences  in  the  social  and  civil  life,  in  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  people,  and  in  the  externalities  of 
the  religious  life, — the  architecture,  art,  vestments  and  material, 
and  the  universal  and  necessary  actions  in  worship,  especially 
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in  sacrifice ;  while  the  origin  of  the  meaning  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
ligious  institutions,  their  typical  character,  and  the  significance 
of  the  ceremonial  is  wholly  assigned  to  Divine  revelation. 

Latterly  the  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  es¬ 
poused  by  many,  and  thrust  forward  with  great  earnestness, 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  around  about  it  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Israel’s  institutions  has  raged.  Those  accepting  this 
theory  have,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  been  forced  to 
belittle  or  ignore  any  apparent  Egyptian  influence  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  or  account  for  it  by  indirect  or  secondary  causes ;  and 
the  necessity  of  meeting  new  opponents  on  new  ground  has 
somewhat  turned  all  others  away  from  the  consideration  of 
such  influences,  until  the  growing  importance  of  Archaeology 
in  critical  discussion  has  again  brought  them  forward.  And 
they  have  been  urged  with  such  force  and  persistence  that  at 
last,  in  self-defense,  sonte  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
evolutionary  school  of  historical  critics  to  claim  the  new  and 
rising  science  of  IJiblical  Archaeology  in  support  of  their 
cause.  A  most  notable  instance  is  Dr.  Driver’s  essay  in  “z\u- 
thority  and  Archaeology.”  which  most  accurately  indicates 
the  attitude  in  most  recent  literature  of  the  radical  school  of 
critics  toward  archaeological  evidence.  It  is  an  attitude  not  of 
appreciation,  but  of  annoyance  or,  at  best,  of  "  lx?nevolent  as¬ 
similation.” 

II. 

'•'here  are  indications  that  it  will  not  now  be  long  until  again 
tile  critical  microscopes  of  those  who  think  that  everything 
may  be  found  by  the  microscope,  if  only  the  microscope  be 
strong  enough,  will  l>e  fixed  upon  the  religion  of  old  Egypt 
to  discover  there  all  the  ideas  emlx)died  in  Israel’s  ceremonial 
system,  not  excepting  those  that  a  reasonable  faith  has  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  Divine  revelation. 
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The  theory  of  a  late  date  for  the  Pentateuch  is  becoming 
untenable.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  defenders  have  g^ven 
up  the  fortress ;  but  neither  did  the  Russians  give  up  Port 
Arthur  during  the  long  months  of  the  siege  as  the  Japanese 
destroyed  defense  after  defense.  Nevertheless,  the  fortress 
was  becoming  untenable  all  the  while,  and  at  last  even  its 
brave  defenders  surrendered.  And  so,  little  by  little,  the 
archseologists,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  biblical  conflict, 
have  blown  up  one  stronghold  after  another  of  the  defenders 
of  this  theory,  rendering  it  more  and  more  untenable.  No  one 
may  predict  the  day  of  capitulation,  but  the  doom  of  that  the¬ 
ory  is  approaching,  else  all  signs  fail. 

Dr.  Murch’s  discovery  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  for¬ 
ever  destroyed  the  theory  of  the  ignorance  of  patriarchal 
times,  which  De  Rouge’s  discovery  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  alphabet  had  already  so  badly  shaken.  This  theory 
of  the  ignorance  of  patriarchal  times  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  chief  frontier  defense  of  the  theory  of  the  late  date  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  loss  of  it  was  like  the  Russian  loss 
of  the  fort  at  the  peninsula  which  drove  them  back  upon  the 
forts  of  Port  Arthur,  and  shut  them  up  there.  Professor  Pe¬ 
trie’s  discovery  of  the  Israelite  tablet  in  1895  destroyed  an¬ 
other  defense, — the  theory  of  the  early  insignificance,  or  even 
non-existence,  of  Israel, — by  lifting  the  nation  at  last  into  such 
importance  as  to  have  a  place  in  a  boastful  monumental  in¬ 
scription  of  Merenptah,  who  is  very  widely  accepted  by  Egyp¬ 
tologists  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus ;  i.  e.  those  Egyptolo¬ 
gists  who  believe  there  was  any  Exodus.  Thus  another  place 
in  the  line  of  defense  was  greatly  weakened. 

Then,  in  1900,  De  Morgan’s  discovery  of  the  Code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  advancement  of  Se¬ 
mitic  peoples  in  the  codification  of  written  laws,  confirmed  and 
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explained  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  in  Palestine 
and  thus  weakened  another  point  in  the  defense  of  the  lat«* 
date  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  e.  that  it  represented  a  too  highly 
wrought  civilization  for  patriarchal  times. 

And  now  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Caldecott,  by  his  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Semitic  metrology,  has  shown  the  early  proficiency 
of  Israel  in  architecture,  breaking  down  still  further  the  rear 
defenses  of  those  who  seek  a  later  date  for  the  origin  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  history. 

Last  of  all,  James  William  Thirtle,  by  his  wonderful  rescue 
of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  from  their  oblivion  of  obscurity, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  Psalter  was  in  its  present  form  so 
long  before  the  days  of  the  Exile,  that  the  meanings  of  those 
titles  were  already  completely  lost  at  that  time,  which  of  itself 
carries  the  Psalter  back  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  days  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  goes  far  toward  establishing  for 
that  time,  on  purely  rationalistic  grounds,  the  whole  ritual¬ 
istic  system  which  the  Psalter  requires.  For,  how  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  meanings  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  could  have 
been  completely  lost  between  Josiah  and  the  Exile?  What  time 
is  there  when  they  could  have  been  lost  except  in  the  days  of 
the  great  apostasy  before  Josiah  and  his  reformation?  And 
what  then  becomes  of  that  view  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
brings  down  the  Temple  ritual  to  the  days  of  Josiah  or  later? 

Thus  place  after  place  in  the  line  of  defense  of  the  late 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  is  being  breached.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  the  theory  is  becoming  untenable.  Al¬ 
ready  sorties  are  being  made  by  the  defenders  in  an  effort  to 
get  out.  So  great  a  leader  as  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  has  abruptly  led  the  way  to  the  Babylon  of 
Hammurabi  for  the  source  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  And 
Dr.  Winckler  has  suggested  his  theory  of  “  two  Egypts,”  a 
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desperate  expedient  to  get  a  more  convenient  and  less  import¬ 
ant  Eg>pt  for  the  patriarchial  history. 

All  of  this  furnishes  the  warrant  for  the  suggestion  with 
which  this  section  of  the  discussion  sets  out,  that  at  any  time 
of  a  new  discovery  in  Egypt,  or  without  such,  the  defenders 
of  the  beleaguered  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  may  make  a  sortie  toward  the  Nile  for  safety. 
And  when  that  day  comes,  that  for  which  Egypt  seems  at  a 
superficial  glance  to  offer  the  greatest  hope  to  rationalism  is 
the  third  and  remaining  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  Israel’s 
ceremonial  system. 

III. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  siudy  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  offerings,  to  discover,  if  possible,  all  that  is  shown  in  the 
pictured  representations  thereof  by  either  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor.  The  investigation  has  not  been  limited  to  the  pic¬ 
tures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inscriptions,  the  classic  writers, 
and  the  more  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  but  most  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  pictured  representations ;  for  the  reason, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  description  of  an  unfamiliar  ritual  in 
a  difficult  tongue  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  sacrifice  is  essentially  a  spectacle,  by 
the  sight  of  which  the  beholder  was  to  be  impressed,  and  so  by 
the  pictured  representations  of  which  the  student  may  be  in¬ 
formed.  In  a  scries  of  articles  on  “  The  Religion  of  Israel  in 
Its  Relation  to  the  Religions  of  Contiguous  Peoples,”  in  the 
Bible  Student  of  1902  and  1903,  in  considering,  among  other 
subjects,  “  Israel’s  sacrifices,”  I  forecast  conclusions  then 
reached  practically;  but  since  that  time,  in  order  to  make  the 
scientific  discussion  of  the  subject  complete,  I  have  searched 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Gower  Street  collection  in  Lon¬ 
don;  the  Egyptian  Museum,  Leyden;  the  New  Museum  in 
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Berlin,  and  the  Louvre  in  Paris ;  and  pursued  the  investigation 
at  the  Koenigliche  Bibliothek,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
British  Museum  Library,  and,  by  the  great  kindness  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Petrie,  at  his  most  valuable  private  collection  at  Gower 
Street  College,  London.  I  profited  also  by  the  most  valuable 
suggestions  made  for  the  researches  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  by  Professor  Naville  at  Geneva  and  Professor  Mas- 
pero  in  Paris.  I  most  cordially  acknowledge  this  assistance, 
but  am  myself  alone  responsible  for  my  conclusions.^ 

I  confess  to  something  of  reluctance,  mingled  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  results  of  this  investigation 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  He  who  ventures,  upon 
however  good  grounds,  to  contravene  long-accepted  opinions, 
is  sure  to  meet  at  the  outset  much  incredulity  and  some  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  he  who  enters  into  a  new  field  of  investigation  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  multitude  look  at  him  curiously  than  fol¬ 
low  immediately  after  him.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  in¬ 
vestigation  has  never  before  been  made,  or,  if  made,  not  pub¬ 
lished  ;  indeed,  the  general  subject  of  sacrifice  has  been  almost 
entirely  ignored  by  Egyptologists  even  when  discussing  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion.  The  three  great  histories  of  Egypt  from  the 
monuments — by  Brugsch,  Petrie,  and  Budge — scarcely  refer 
to  the  subject ;  and  the  lectures  on  Egyptian  religion — Renouf 
in  the  Hibbert  lectures,  .Sayce  in  the  Gifford  lectures  of  1902, 
and  Steindorf  in  his  American  lectures  of  1904 — pass  over  the 
sacrifices  in  almost  absolute  silence.  Maspero,  at  Paris  about 
1897,  treated  the  subject  at  length,  but,  it  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  has  never  published  the  lectures.- 
‘  Full  and  detailed  account  of  the  technical  minutiae  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article.  It  will  be  found, 
together  with  museum  and  library  references,  in  a  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  Recueil  de  Travaux  of  August,  1905,  to  which  the  reader 
who  desires  to  follow  the  investigation  critically  is  referred. 

“  See  also  Revue  de  I’Histoire  des  Religions  1897,  an  article  on 
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IV. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that,  while  so  little  investigation  has 
b«n  made  concerning  the  Egyptian  sacrifices,  and  so  little 
written  upon  the  subject  by  Egyptologists,  yet  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others  not  professedly  familiar  with  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  Egyptology,  have  so  constantly  referred  to  the  ‘‘  Egyp¬ 
tian  sacrifices,”  “  the  sacrificial  system  of  Egypt,”  “  the  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  gods,”  “  the  growth  of  the  sacrificial  idea,”  and 
"the  resemblances  between  the  sacrifices  of  Egypt  and  those 
of  other  Oriental  countries.”  Such  language  assumes  that  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  offerings  of  Egypt  were  similar  to  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  sacrifices  of  other  Oriental  places,  and  that  reali¬ 
ties  in  Egypt  corresponded  not  only  to  those  appearances,  but 
to  the  meaning  of  those  appearances  elsewhere.  In  short,  as¬ 
sumption  has  imposed  upon  Egypt  the  sacrificial  idea  required 
in  each  case  by  the  convenience  of  the  writer. 

Where  the  assumption  was  correct,  no  harm  was  done,  but 
very  seldom  has  any  one  stopped  to  ask  whether  the  droves 
of  animals,  the  flocks  of  geese,  the  “  thousands  ”  of  things, 
were  offerings  actually  or  only  symbolically ;  whether  the  offer¬ 
ings  were  in  any  true  sense  sacrifices  or  only  supplies  for  the 
dead  or  for  the  gods ;  whether  there  was  any  ceremonial  trans¬ 
fer  of  sin  to  the  offering  or  any  real  substitution  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  for  the  offerer ;  or  whether  some  wholly  different  idea  was 
embodied  in  the  actions  and  the  offerings ;  whether  the  altars 
.  were  for  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  or  only  for  their  presen¬ 
tation  ;  and  finally,  whether  the  sacrifices  not  burned  were  left 
at  the  place  of  offering,  were  in  part  used  in  a  ceremonial 
feast,  or  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  ordinary  domestic  or  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  of  the  offerer  or  the  priest.  By  this  whole 

"La  Table  d’Offrandes  des  Tombeaux  Egyptlens,”  by  Professor 
Maspero. 

Vol.  LXII. . '  No.  246.  9 
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system  of  assumptions,  a  complete  sacrificial  system  has  been 
given  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  And  assumptions  have  not 
stopped  here,  nor  indeed  could  they  stop  here.  Once  admitted 
that  the  countless  offerings  were  real  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  the  conclusion  was  certain,  if  not  irresistible,  that  such 
abundance  of  sacrifices  held  a  very  important  place  in  the  na¬ 
tional  life  of  the  people ;  and  once  admitted  that  the  offerings 
in  any  sense  took  the  place  of  the  offerer  or  appeased  the  gods, 
and  the  other  assumption  was  most  natural,  that  the  offerings 
had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  worshiper’s  hope  of 
acceptance  with  the  gods. 

V. 

Now  let  us  make  a  note  of  what  the  monuments  actually 
contained  concerning  the  sacrifices,  and  of  some  important 
things  that  they  did  not  contain.  Tens  of  thousands  of  scenes 
do  represent  offerings  of  some  sort,  and,  judging  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  the  offering  scenes  occur,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  offerings  were  among  the  most  common 
and  universal  events  of  Egyptian  life.  Concerning  these  offer¬ 
ings,  it  is  important  to  know,  first  of  all,  two  things:  Were 
they  offerings  for  or  offerings  tof  i.e.  were  they  supplies  or 
were  they  sacrifices?  The  correct  answer  here  lets  in  the  first 
great  light  on  the  subject. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  offerings  were  offerings  for,  i.e. 
supplies ;  in  part  for  the  gods,  in  larger  part  for  the  dead,  and 
in  either  case,  in  part  at  least,  recovered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
offerer  or  the  priest.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  so-called 
Egyptian  sacrifices  were  supplies  for  the  dead,  in  which  there 
was  no  true  sacrificial  idea  whatever,  except  it  be  by  a  sort  ot 
indirection  in  the  New  Empire,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Osirian  myth,  every  man  was  in  some  sense  deified  and 
called  an  Osiris.  In  the  case  of  the  offerings  for  the  gods. 
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there  was  some  sacrificial  idea;  but,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
truly  sacrificial  meal,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  true  idea  of 
fellowship  with  the  gods  by  means  of  the  sacrifice.^  Thus,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  offerings  of  Egypt,  being  only  supplies  for  the 
gods  or,  more  especially,  for  the  dead,  are  removed  entirely 
from  the  domain  of  the  sacrificial  question. 

It  is  with  the  smaller  remaining  portion  of  the  offerings, 
those  which  were  offerings  to  the  gods,  true  sacrifice,  that  we 
are  most  concerned.  There  are  seen  beeves,  sheep,  goats,  ga¬ 
zelles,  geese,  birds,  singly  or  in  droves  or  herds,  being  brought 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  being  slain  by  the  priests,  the  larger 
animals  dismembered  and  the  smaller  animals  and  the  fowls 
presented  whole,  together  with  bread,  fruit,  flowers,  incense, 
and  various  vessels  containing,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us, 
beer,  wine,  and  oil.  Aside  from  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
what  does  the  portrayal  of  the  offerings  on  the  monuments 
reveal  concerning  these  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  the  offerer 
to  the  offering,  and  what  was  done  with  the  offering  ? 

The  relation  of  the  offering  to  the  offerer  is  one  of  g^eat 
obscurity.  What  it  is  known  not  to  have  been  is  more,  and 
more  important  also,  than  what  it  is  known  to  have  been.  That 
the  offering  was  an  offering  from  the  offerer,  and  not  merely 
supplies  or  a  species  of  tribute  due  to  the  god,  while  not  abso¬ 
lutely  proven,  seems  sufficiently  attested  by  the  worshipful  at¬ 
titude  of  the  offerer,  instead  of  the  business-like  conduct  that 
would  otherwise  be  expected.  That  the  offering  was  instead  of 
the  offerer,  there  is  no  evidence.  Herodotus  says  it  was  so,  and 
he  may  have  seen  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  transfer  of  the 
guilt  of  the  offerer  to  the  offering,  which  he  describes,  or  he 
may  have  supplied  it  from  his  knowledge  of  sacrifice  in  gen- 
*Cf.  E.  Lef6bure,  Rites  Egyptiens,  pp.  4,  19-20. 
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eral.  If  he  actually  saw  what  he  describes,  it  may  have  been 
that  Greek  or  other  foreign  influence  produced  it,  or  what  he 
saw  may  have  been  an  exceptional  case.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
innumerable  pictures  of  Egyptian  sacrifice  do  not  support  his 
statement.  The  practice  could  not  have  been  a  common  one 
among  the  Egyptians,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  escaped  en¬ 
tirely  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  of  the  artist;  yet,  of  the  ten- 
thousand  sacrificial  scenes  I  have  examined,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  instance  where  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  depicted. 
The  transfer  of  the  sins  of  the  offerer  to  the  victim,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  has  no  support  what¬ 
ever  in  the  offering  scenes. 

One  question  yet  remains  concerning  the  sacrifices  to  the 
gods :  what  was  done  with  them  ?  The  answer  is  threefold : 
they  were  presented  before  the  god,  sometimes  waved  in  the 
hand,  or  most  frequently  laid  upon  the  offering  table,  and 
more  rarely  placed  upon  an  altar.  It  is  a  reasonable  presump¬ 
tion  that  they  were  not  wasted,  but  that,  after  being  presented, 
they  were  taken  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  offerer  or  the  priest, 
though  this  is  not  certainly  known.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  ceremonial  feast,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sacrifices  were 
not  burned.  No  preparation  was  made  for  the  burning  of  the 
sacrifice,  no  brazier  of  fire  is  ever  seen  about  the  altar,  except 
the  censer  or  incense  dish,  no  inflammable  material  is  ever  seen 
on  the  altar,  or  in  waiting  round  about  it,  or  being  brought  to 
it ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  precludes 
the  possibility  of  burning.  Whole  carcasses  of  animals  or 
fowls  and  the  quarters  of  beeves,  together  with  fruit  and  other 
offerings,  are  seen  arranged  on  the  altar  to  the  very  edge,  and 
built  up  in  a  heap  with  perpendicular  sides  to  a  great  height. 
Even  if  inflammable  material  wefe  placed  underneath,  as  it 
never  was,  the  burning  would  have  been  impossible;  for,  no 
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sooner  would  the  flames  be^n  to  melt  the  fat  a  little,  than 
the  whole  heap  would  slip  off  in  every  direction  on  the  floor 
of  the  temple. 

The  altars  themselves  were  not  intended  for  the  burning’ 
of  sacrifices,  being  too  small  for  such  large  sacrifices  as  are 
seen,  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  without  flange  or  gutter  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fire  and  ashes  on  the  top.  Moreover,  the  altars  found 
have  never  had  sacrifices  burned  upon  them.  Last  of  all,  it 
must  be  considered  that  where  sacrifice  is  burned  the  burning 
is  the  last  and  most  spectacular  scene  in  the  whole  ghastly 
tragedy.  If  it  were  a  customary  part  of  the  Egyptian  sacri¬ 
fice,  it  is  incredible  that,  in  all  the  countless  sacrificial  scenes, 
the  artist  should  always  miss  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
spectacle,  more  especially  as  Egyptian  art,  whatever  its  short¬ 
comings,  excels  in  giving  the  characteristic  touch  to  every 
object  and  every  action.  Yet  the  burning  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Egyptian  religion  is  never  depicted. 

Two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  last  statement,  when  care¬ 
fully  examined,  only  serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  it  makes. 
There  is  one  instance  among  the  sculptures  of  Tell-el-Amarna 
where  the  priest  stands  officiating  before  the  god  Aten,  the 
sun’s  disk,  whose  beams,  each  ending  in  a  hand,  are  reaching 
down  upon  him,  while  the  flames  actually  leap  up  from  the 
altar  to  greet  the  sun.  But  the  reigning  monarch  Amon  Hotep 
IV.,  Khu-en-Aten,  was  the  great  heretic  king  of  Eg^pt,  who 
introduced  a  foreign,  probably  a  Semitic,  religion.  His  heresy 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood  during  his 
life,  and  at  his  death  they  rose  in  revolt,  put  one  of  their  own 
number  upon  the  throne,  banished  the  strange  god  and  his 
cuk,  reinstated  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  took  the  mummy 
of  Khu-en-Aten  from  the  grave,  tore  it  into  fragpnents,  and 
scattered  it  to  the  four  winds.  Could  anything  testify  more 
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strongly  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Egyptians  for  a  worship 
which  gives  the  only  instance  in  all  the  sacrificial  scenes  of 
the  burning  of  sacrifice  ?  ^ 

The  other  apparent  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  mon¬ 
uments  reveal  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptian  religion  made 
use  of  the  burning  of  sacrifice,  is  the  uncovering,  at  Tanis,  bv 
Professor  Petrie,  of  foundation  remains  mingled  with  ashes 
and  pieces  of  bones.  Probably  this  may  be  properly  accepted 
as  evidence  of  the  burning  of  sacrifice.  But  this  instance  fur¬ 
nishes  no  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  sacrifices,  for 
the  reason  that  Tanis  in  the  ancient  time  was  never  a  truly 
Egyptian  city,  but  always  one  of  those  places  set  apart  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  hated  foreigners,  for  the  segregation  of 
aliens  who  wished  to  dwell  in  Egypt.  While  it  was  called 
Tahpahnes,  it  was  the  home  of  Semitic  people ;  when  it  became 
Daphnae,  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  great 
numbers  of  Greeks.  That  evidence  of  the  burning  of  sacri¬ 
fices  among  the  Semitic  and  the  Greek  peoples  of  Tanis  should 
be  found  is  not  surprising,  but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  Egyptian 
sacrifices,  except  as  it  adds  another  to  the  instances  that  go 
to  show  that  the  only  evidences  of  the  burning  of  sacrifices  in 
Egypt  were  furnished  by  foreign  and  hated  religions.  It 
might  be  that  occasional  sacrifices  were  burned  in  Egypt,  but 
to  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
such  was  ever  the  case.  And  if,  in  the  future,  evidence  of  such 
occasional  burning  should  be  found  among  the  devotees  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  it  would  have  no  more  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  Egypt’s  religion  than  do  those  sporadic  cases  of 
sacrifices  among  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  one  occasionally  hears,  have  upon  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

*  Professor  Maspero,  in  Histoire  Ancienne,  page  122,  says, en 
bruilait  une  partie  la  face  de  I’ldole,”  etc. 
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VI. 

The  ascertained  facts  concerning  Egyptian  sacrifices  which 
are  established  by  this  investigation,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : — 

A  prodigious  number  of  offerings  were  made  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people  throughout  a  large  portion  of  their  history,  chiefly 
supplies  for  the  gods,  and,  more  especially,  for  the  dead,  in 
which  offerings  the  sacrificial  idea  was  of  the  vaguest  and 
least  significant  character.  The  remainder  of  the  offerings 
were  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  which,  after  having  been  clain  and 
otherwise  prepared,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
but  with  no  ceremony  of  substitution,  were  presented  before 
the  god,  sometimes  held  in  the  hand,  usually  heaped  upon  offer¬ 
ing  tables,  less  frequently  placed  upon  the  altar.  How  long 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  or  what  was  done  with  them 
thereafter,  nothing  is  positively  known,  except  that  some  offer¬ 
ings  for  the  dead  were  not  removed  at  all.  They  were  not 
burned ;  there  was  no  true  sacrificial  meal ;  ^  presumably  they 
were  removed  in  time  to  prevent  their  loss. 

The  bearings  of  these  facts  upon  theological  and  critical 
questions  are  so  apparent  that  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  point 
them  out.  Supplies  for  the  dead  testify  to  the  expectation  of 
the  life  after  death,  and  the  character  of  the  supplies  for  both 
the  dead  and  the  gods  evinces  the  crude  and  materialistic  ideas 
the  Egyptians  entertained  of  life  in  the  other  .world.  As  there 
was  no  proper  substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  there 
was,  likewise,  in  their  religious  views,  no  idea  of  satisfaction 
for  sin  through  the  sacrifices,  as  is  clearly  corroborated  by  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  where  the  hope  of  becoming  the  “  justified  ” 
is  grounded  constantly  upon  good  works,  and  never  upon  the 

’Maspero,  Histoire  Ancienne,  p.  122;  also  E.  Lefdbure,  Rites 
Egyptiens. 
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sacrifices  which  have  been  offered.  As  there  was  no  burning 
of  the  sacrifice,  the  idea  of  complete  dedication  of  the  offerer 
through  the  offering,  which  is  expressed  by  the  burning,  was 
wanting  in  Egyptian  theology.  And  since  there  was  no  proper 
sacrificial  meal,  there  was  equally  wanting  to  the  Egyptian 
sacrificial  worship  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  the  Divine. 

When  we  turn  to  critical  questions  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  Hebrew  sacrificial  system,  the  vast  and  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  revelation  in  that  system  shines  out  the  moment  we 
see  Moses  the  lawgiver  standing  in  presence  of  the  Egyptian 
sacrificial  ceremonies.  The  materials  of  sacrifice  were  about 
the  same,  almost  the  only  materials  available,  but  not  a  single 
one  of  the  great  underlying  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
sacrifices  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  system.  The  only  apparent 
exception,  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  only  apparently  an  excep¬ 
tion  ;  for,  while  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  was  so  important  and  so  conspicuous  in  the  Hebrew  sys¬ 
tem,  in  the  Egyptian  sacrifices  it  seems  to  have  been  only  an  in¬ 
cident  in  the  preparation,  and  little  or  no  account  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  blood.  When,  ag^in,  the  critical  discussion 
shall  turn  backward  to  Sinai  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  law,  it  cannot  return  again  to  Egypt ;  it  will  stand  face 
to  face  with  GOD. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  NET  RESULT. 

BY  PRESIDENT  DAVID  N.  BEACH,  D.D. 

The  past  two  or  three  decades  have  witnessed  a  vast  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  respecting  religious  truth.  They  have  also 
witnessed  a  very  considerable  shifting  of  the  religious  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  this  en¬ 
largement  and  shifting,  to  note  its  g^ins  and  losses,  and  to 
inquire,  what  is  its  net  result;  and  to  do  this  with  brevity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  large  eliminations. 

I.  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  For  purposes  of  exegesis  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  Philology,  not  only  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  in 
their  cogpiate  tongpies,  has  much  better  equipped  all  biblical 
scholars.  The  principal  details  of  this  better  equipment  are 
accessible  to  all,  in  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  Bible  to 
modern  readers.  The  American  Re’/ision  of  1901  is,  at  this 
moment,  the  crowning  single  example  of  this  in  our  English 
speech. 

2.  Archeology  and  Historical  Research  have  thrown  floods 
of  light  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  actual  historical  development  which  both  of 
these  religions  underwent,  and  which  the  Christian  religion 
is  still  underg^ng,  was  never  so  well  understood  as  now.  We 
of  to-day  know  Abraham  far  better  than  Gamaliel  knew  him. 
We  know  Jesus  Christ  far  better  than  Origen  or  Chrysostom 
knew  him. 

3.  The  Criticistn  of  Scripture  Documents  and  of  their  As- 
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sociated  History  has  modified,  in  particular,  time-immemorial 
views  of  order  and  of  impulse,  both  in  the  literature  and  in  the 
events. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  a  city  stands  on 
what  are  known  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  or  more  buried  cities 
The  remains  of  the  buried  cities  have  long  been  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  excavated  and  studied ;  but,  always,  with  the  view _ in- 

gp’ained  into  everybody’s  historical  consciousness  and  civic 
theory — that  one  city  was  later,  and  the  other  earlier ;  and  with 
the  view,  also,  that  high  civic  impulses  alone  dominated  the 
erection  of  both  cities. 

But  now  arrives  a  period  of  general  and  systematic  excava¬ 
tion  and  study,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  supposed  later 
city  was  the  earlier,  and  that  the  impulses  in  the  erection  of 
both  cities  were  composite  and  varied  in  character,  some  of 
them  having  been  higher,  and  some  lower.  This  greatly  up¬ 
sets  the  city’s  historical  society,  the  arrangement  of  its  museum 
of  archaeology,  and  its  teaching  of  civic  history  and  duty  as 
deduced  from  the  earlier  supposed  unmixed  high  civic  im¬ 
pulses  in  the  buried  cities.  And  yet  not  a  single  fact  has  been 
altered  by  this  excavation  and  study.  Only  the  understanding 
of  the  facts  has  changed.  Moreover,  the  city  still  stands,  and 
still,  through  fault  and  virtue,  climbs  heavenward,  as  did  the 
earlier  cities  in  their  hitherto  unsus|>ected  actual  order,  and  in 
their  hitherto  undreamed-of  complexity  of  constructive  motive. 

4.  The  Study  of  Comparative  Religion  has  made  it  clear, 
how  truly,  under  many  religious  systems,  God  has  left  him¬ 
self  not  without  witness.  We  are  consequently  coming  to  see 
religion,  not  any  longer  as  a  peradventure,  always  in  the  court 
either  of  speculation  or  of  historical  evidence ;  not  any  longer 
as  something  adventitious ;  not  any  longer  as  an  intervention 
amidst  the  disaster  of  human  affairs ;  but  as  a  great,  vital,  uni- 
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versal  reality,  the  supreme  fact  and  distinction  of  the  race  of 
man.  We  are  coming  to  see,  moreover,  that  every  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  has  exercised  any  appreciable  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  has  its  own  contribution  to  make  to  the  sum- 
total  of  religious  values.  We  witness  the  Parliament  of  Re¬ 
ligions.  We  behold  Phillips  Brooks’  power,  as  preacher  and 
inspirer  of  men,  confessedly  greatly  augmented  by  his  elaborate 
earlier  studies  of  a  religious  system  almost  entirely  antithetical 
to  his  own,  namely,  Mohammedanism. 

5.  Psychology — in  its  modern  sense  almost  an  unexploited 
field  thirty  years  ago — has  arrived,  and  has  arrived  to  stay. 
We  know,  at  last,  a  little  of  what  the  human  body,  with  its 
successive  stages  and  epochs  of  development,  with  its  appe¬ 
tites  and  passions,  with  its  vigor  and  exhaustion,  with  its 
health  and  disease,  with  its  virtues  and  vices,  has  to  do  with 
religion.  This  explicates  for  us,  at  last,  the  Samaritan  Woman, 
the  Woman  that  was  a  Sinner,  Judas  and  Simon,  Paul  and 
John,  and  discovers  to  us  therein  the  supreme  insight  of  the 
Saviour.  We  know,  as  never  before,  when  we  have  even  a 
little  glimpsed  it<;  disclosures,  what  the  Saviour’s  infinite  pity 
and  patience  toward  men  meant ;  why  he  said,  “  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  ” ;  and  why,  in  that 
last  great  day  of  the  feast,  he  “  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.” 

6.  God  “  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.”  “  None  of  us  liveth  to  him¬ 
self,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.”  “  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren.” 
So  do  the  ever-wise  Scriptures,  so  do  lawgivers,  psalmists, 
prophets,  apostles,  presage  for  us  that  Sociology,  which  has 
also  arrived,  and  arrived  to  stay, — the  science  of  man  as  a  so¬ 
cial,  interdependent  being,  with  the  lights  and  also  with  the 
shadows  which  it  throws  athwart  religion.  We  have  had 
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consequently,  at  last,  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  and  Arnold  Toyn¬ 
bee,  and  Graham  Taylor,  and  John  Mitchell. 

7.  A  more  intelligent  and  better  Ethics  has  dawned.  In 

its  light,  asceticism  withers.  In  its  light.  Asceticism’s  twin 
brother,  the  Ethics  of  Negation,  withers.  “  Thou  shalt  not,” 
decreases.  “Thou  shalt,”  increases.  Positive, 'healthhd, 

many-sided,  all-round  living ;  the  uses  of  pleasure ;  the  value 
of  sport ;  the  necessity  of  relating  life  to  this  world,  as  well  as 
to  the  world  to  come, — all  these  as  duty,  as  privilege,  as  stand¬ 
ard,  have  arrived.  Life’s  duration  is  already  lengthening 

under  it.  Sturdier  children  are  being  born  of  it.  A  stal- 

warter  race  is  coming  to  people  this  planet  from  it.  The 
President  settled  the  Coal  Strike.  Then  he  hunted  bears.  The 
stamina  and  freeness  of  mind  for  the  latter,  rendered  possible 
the  former.  In  many  quarters  this  Ethics  is,  indeed,  still  an 
unwelcome  or  a  rejected  g^est,  but  it  will  not  be  so  long.  “  I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it  abund¬ 
antly,”  the  Saviour  said,  with  larger  meanings  than  we  once 
supposed. 

8.  To  mention  but  one  other  range  of  the  enlargement  of  ' 
knowledge,  we  have  a  better  Philosophy.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
Kfe,  ever  and  on  all  sides  evolving  life.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
the  immanent,  ever-present,  ever-working,  ever-loving  God. 
It  agrees  with  Jacob,  that  “  This  ” — even  that  boulder  heap 
outside  Luz — “  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven.”  It  sings 

“  That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  Divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 


Its  Fiske  has  displaced  Hamilton.  Its  Fairbaim  and  Gordot 
have  displaced  Mansel  and  Park. 
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About  this  enlargement  of  knowledge  respecting  religious 
truth,  two  remarks  are  in  place : — 

1.  There  are,  no  longer,  two  parties  concerning  it.  Every 
intelligent  person,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  admits  the  reality 
and  value  of  the  fresh  light  from  all  these  sources.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  light,  indeed,  varies.  The  readjustment  to  it 
is  far  from  uniform  or  complete.  There  are  partisans  and 
protestants  at  various  points.  But,  thank  God!  as  to  the  main 
tenor,  all  intelligent  Christians  are  far  more  nearly  at  one 
than  some  would  like  to  admit. 

2.  Much  of  this  enlargement  of  knowledge  is  still  in  its  ten¬ 
tative  and  provisional  stages.  It  is  not  to  be  laid  hands  on  sud¬ 
denly.  It  is  to  be  welcomed,  rejoiced  in,  and  discreetly  used; 
and  yet  a  certain  suspense  of  judgment  in  appraising  its  re¬ 
sults,  the  spirit  of  testing  and  proving,  and  the  reflection  that 
further  light  may  perhaps  modify  or  extinguish  this,  will  most 
wisely  be  ours,  as  students  and  teachers  of  religion.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  the  true  seeker  after  truth.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  learner  in  Christ’s  school.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  theories  of  electricity  since  Faraday.  The  molecules  of 
the  physics  so  confidently  taught  in  the  colleges  a  generation 
ago,  are,  as  a  great  physicist  has  said,  Gullivers  and  Lilli¬ 
putians  in  the  profounder  physics  of  to-day.  Let  us  face  the 
East.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  light.  But  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  a  light,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  shall 
one  day  correct,  and  absorb,  and  supplant  all  this. 

II.  THE  SHIFTING  RELIGIOUS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  knowl¬ 
edge  respecting  religious  truth,  the  past  two  or  three  de¬ 
cades  have  witnessed  a  very  considerable  shifting  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  point  of  view. 

1.  The  religious  thought,  which,  earlier,  was  almost  ex- 
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clusively  occupied  with  God,  is  now  more  occupied  with  man 
It  turns  from  the  source,  to  the  sphere,  in  which  religion  ex¬ 
ercises  itself. 

2.  It  is  no  longer  concentrated  mainly  on  the  other  world 
but  on  this  world.  It  expects  that  life,  and  has  glad  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  it,  but  its  major  energy  is  devoted  to  this  life.  It 
believes  that  if  life  is  truly  lived  here,  it  will  have  its  neces¬ 
sary  unfolding  into  ampler  life  there.  It  considers  that  that 
life  will  be  of  little  worth,  except  as  it  has  its  roots  in  true 
blessedness  to  be  freely  and  amply  had  in  this  life. 

3.  It  has  largely  ceased  to  be  introspective.  It  turns  from 
inward  contemplation  to  outward  activity.  The  profound 
solicitudes,  the  searching  self-scrutiny,  the  deep  contrition  for 
inner  sins,  and,  likewise,  the  subjective  ecstacies,  of  an  earlier 
generation,  are  almost  enigmas  to  it  now.  One  of  President 
Woolsey’s  most  characteristic  sermons  is  entitled,  “  The  Need 
of  the  Meditative  Spirit  in  Modern  Christianity.”  If  he  felt 
that  need  in  his  time,  how  much  more  would  he  feel  it  now! 

4.  Its  conception  of  religion  has  almost  eliminated  the 
idea  of  cataclysm  from  it.  While  it  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  it  has  recon¬ 
strued  this  sinfulness  into  terms  of  pedagogy,  rather  than  of 
disaster.  Sin,  to  its  mind,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  us  to  righteousness.  It  does  not  take  this  position 
lightly.  It  is  appalled  before  sin.  When  it  beholds  Henry 
Dtnmmond,  standing  by  himself  alone,  after  dealing  with 
certain  students,  and  ejaculating,  “  How  can  God  bear  these 
men’s  sins !  ”  it  has  much  the  same  feeling.  But  the  sense 
of  disaster,  of  general  wreck,  of  human  history  as  rearranged 
by  God  into  life-saving  enterprise, — and  the  consequent  awe, 
sense  of  “  amazing  grace,”  and  so  forth,  which  flowed  from 
such  a  view, — is,  to  say  the  least,  much  diminished.  “  Ought 
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not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?  ”  it  fondly  remembers 
as  one  of  the  Saviour’s  pivotal  sayings.  It  looks  upon  God  as 
■going  about  his  infinite  redemptive  work  with  an  eagerness 
and  zeal  not  dissimilar  in  principle  to  that  which  animates  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  In  such  a  sense  it  still  glories  in 
‘•  amazing  grace.” 

5.  As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other  changed  points  of 
view,  certain  primary  Christian  doctrines  have  not,  indeed, 
been  emptied  of  their  meanings,  but  have  been  thrown  into 
vastly  altered  lights. 

(1)  Retribution  is  still  believed  in,  and  apprehension  is 
felt  before  it;  but  it  stands  in  such  relations  to  the  supposed 
divine  pedagogy  of  the  human  race,  that  it  no  longer  has  its 
former  content  either  of  necessarily  unbroken  duration,  or  of 
necessarily  extreme  severity.  It  would  be  a  huge  mistake 
to  affirm  that  the  dogma  of  universal  salvation  has  established 
itself.  Such  is  far  from  the  fact;  but,  to  the  prevalent  Chris¬ 
tian  thinking  of  our  time,  retributive  justice  is  wonderfully 
tempered  with  mercy. 

(2)  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  is  no  longer  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  full  and  literal  earlier  sense  of  the  doctrine. 
It  is  believed  that  Christ  truly  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
many.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin.  The  old  dogmas  of  Ransom  and  Satisfaction  are  seen 
to  have  a  certain  somewhat  figurative,  but  yet  profound,  sig¬ 
nificance.  There  would  be  great  disinclination  to  abandon 
either  of  them,  in  their  more  spiritual  senses.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  trend  of  Christian  thinking  is  to  construe  Christ’s 
redemptive  work  more  vitally,  as  a  present,  daily  reality;  as 
a  work  always  going  on  between  Christ  and  the  individual 
soul;  as  a  continual  crucifying  of  Christ  afresh  in  his  vica¬ 
rious  daily  relation  with  the  life  of  man. 
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(3)  The  Christian  Revelation  is  no  whit  less  believed  ia 
and  accepted  than  in  an  earlier  generation,  but  is  viewed  more 
comprehensively.  The  revelation  is  conceived  to  have  been 
primarily  a  revelation  in  life,  and  especially  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Book  which  specially  records  the  reve¬ 
lation  is  deeply  reverenced;  but  the  reverence  is  directed 
toward  the  gjeat  individual  and  national  life  which  it 
records,  and  toward  the  spiritual  flavor  of  its  writings,  rather 
than  toward  it  as  an  infallible  vehicle  of  the  divine  thought 
Multitudes  of  devout  Christian  scholars,  and  vast  multitudes 
of  Christian  students  of  the  Bible  who  may  not  rank  as  schol¬ 
ars,  will  concur  in  the  testimony  that  the  Book  never  meant 
so  much  to  them  as  since  it  has  come  to  be  so  construed  by 
them;  and  yet  there  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  securing  for 
the  Book,  among  readers  at  large,  the  same  kind  of  g^ip  which 
it  had  under  the  earlier  presupposition.  It  seems  to  have 
made  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  gain  in  the  transition  of  thought 
regarding  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  made  a  loss  on 
the  more  drastic  side. 

6.  As  the  changed  points  of  view  have  modified  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  so  also  have  they  modified  Christian  activity. 

(1)  With  a  more  adequate  Psychology,  a  more  matter-of- 
fact  approach  is  had  to  the  deep  mysteries  of  religion.  They 
are  perceived  to  have  their  analogies  in  the  human  frame 
and  mind.  The  voices  of  Professor  James  and  Professor 
Coe  are  heard  in  the  land.  Sin,  the  New'  Birth,  Justification, 
Sanctification,  and  the  rest,  are  viewed  more  scientifically, 
however  much  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  life  impinging  on 
the  human  life  may  be  recognized  and  appreciated.  Conse¬ 
quently,  environment,  nurture,  education,  spiritual  diagnosis 
in  a  very  factual  sense,  and  so  forth,  are  much  more  enipha- 
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sized  in  Christian  work  than  would  have  been  dreamed  of 
earlier. 

(2)  With  a  more  adequate  Sociology,  studies  of  the  en¬ 
vironment,  efforts  for  its  amelioration,  a  thousand  devices  in  a 
great  variety  of  practical  directions,  work  for  boys,  work  for 
young  children,  work  for  women,  the  fight  against  alcohol,  the 
battle  with  the  slums,  and  much  besides,  which  is  everywhere 
in  evidence,  are  taking  the  place  of  older  Christian  activities. 

(3)  With  a  more  adequate  Ethics,  preaching  and  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  are  becoming,  more  than  earlier,  a  preaching 
and  a  teaching  of  righteous  conduct;  and  a  preaching  and 
teaching  of  this  along  broad  lines,  in  which  amusement,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  given  a  place  they  never  occupied  before; 
though  there  is  great  emphasis  also  on  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
calls  the  “  strenuous  life.” 

(4)  With  a  more  adequate  Philosophy,  whereas  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  religion  had,  earlier,  an  almost  inseparable  relation 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  soul’s  life  and  of  the  divine  life,  and  to 
the  perils  on  every  hand  which  beset  the  soul,  and  which 
might  readily  plunge  it  to  perdition, — mystery,  except  in  its 
higher  metaphysical  sense,  has  almost  vanished,  and  the  per¬ 
ils  are  no  longer  those  of  Apollyon  and  his  angels,  but  those 
of  indigestion,  bad  heredity,  bad  sanitation,  and  a  certain  psy¬ 
chic  misdirection. 

This  outline,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  is  suggestive  only.  It 
leaves  out  much.  Concisely  stated,  the  respects  in  which  the 
religious  point  of  view  is  shifting  are  these : — 

1.  Contemplation  less  of  God,  and  more  of  man. 

2.  Less  of  the  other  world,  and  more  of  this  world. 

3.  Less  of  inward  things,  and  more  of  outward  things. 

4.  Less  of  cataclysm,  and  more  of  pedagogy. 

5.  Such  primarily  Christian  doctrines  as  Retribution,  Re- 
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clemption,  and  Revelation,  by  no  means  abandoned  or  emptied 
of  meaning,  but  very  differently  interpreted. 

6.  Christian  activity  conforming  itself  to  the  new  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Sociology,  Ethics,  and  Philosophy. 

III.  GAINS. 

In  noting  the  gains  from  all  this,  we  may  particularize:— 

1.  The  gain  of  a  larger  and  truer  knowledge,  and  of 
worthier  thoughts,  of  God.  With  what  comfort,  and  bless¬ 
ing",  and  impulse,  and  inspiration,  this  knowledge  has  broken 
on  our  time!  How  we  fellowship  the  heroes  who  helped 
evolve  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  the  heroes  who  helped  evolve 
the  Christian  faith!  How  much  nearer,  dearer,  and  really 
greater,  God  seems,  now  that  his  way  of  working  in  his  uni¬ 
verse  has  become  more  thinkable  and  rational !  As  with  the 
germ  theory  of  disease,  and  with  the  antiseptic  surgery,  we 
are  doubly  armed  for  battle  against  sickness  and  death;  so 
are  we  doubly  armed  to  fight  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
Devil,  through  our  better  historical,  psychological,  sociological, 
ethical,  and  philosophical  understanding  of  realities! 

2.  The  gain  of  unity.  With  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 

comfort  how  profound,  the  mind  contemplates  unity  in  the 
universe,  unity  in  the  world,  unity  in  our  race,  unity  in  the 
principles  which  operate  in  the  world  of  mind  and  also  in  the 
world  of  matter;  unity  amidst  diversity,  amidst  diverse  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought,  races,  race  aptitudes,  and  unity  among  the 
most  diverse  human  souls !  “  Oh,  that  there  were  a  Days¬ 

man  betwixt  us  that  might  lay  his  hands  upon  us  both !  ”  cried 
the  ancient  Seer,  His  longing  was  never  so  completely  satis¬ 
fied,  in  the  range  of  reconciliations  and  of  unities,  as  at  this 
hour. 

3.  Large  gains  of  working  knowledge.  Take  any  practi¬ 
cal  line  of  Christian  activity, — Foreign  Missions,  Home  Mis* 
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sions,  City  Work,  Tenipcranct*  Work,  Prison  Work,  Relief 
Work,  Work  for  Boys,  for  Young  Children,  for  Women,  for 
Men,  as  examples, — and  how  immeasurably  better  furnished 
for  them  we  now  are,  than  we  were  two  or  three  decades  ago ! 

4.  The  gain  of  a  certain  enthusiasm,  esprit  de  corps,  and 
optimism.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  sense  of  all  this, 
like  the  sense  and  premonition  of  victory  in  a  great,  fighting 
army,  which  has  seized  upon  the  mighty  Christian  hosts,  and 
which  is,  itself,  half  the  victory.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie 
says  that  the  only  man  he  envies  is  the  Freshman  in  Harvard 
College.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  expressed  a  similar 
thought  along  his  own  high  plane,  not  long  before  his  death. 
It  is  a  great  time  to  be  alive.  It  is  a  great  time  to  have  a 
chance  to  serve  Christ.  Instead  of  bemoaning  the  time, 
or  bemoaning  our  own  small  place  and  chance  and  opportu¬ 
nity,  the  thing  for  every  one  of  us  to  do  is  to  thank  God  that 
we  are  alive,  that  we  have  our  reason,  that  we  have  what 
smaller  or  larger  power  God  may  have  given  us,  and  that, 
amidst  whatever  of  limitation  he  may  have  hedged  us  within, 
we  have  at  least  some  opportunity  for  service  at  this  climax 
of  the  ages. 

IV.  LOSSES. 

In  noting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  losses,  we  may  particular¬ 
ize: — 

1.  The  loss  of  mystery,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  peril,  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  the  still  very  much  balanced  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  w’orlds.  We  want  mystery.  We  want  the  en¬ 
during  of  hardness.  We  want  something  of  such  struggles 
as  Donald  Menzies,  the  Highland  Mystic  of  Drumtcxrhty 
underwent.  The  battle  against  principalities  and  powers  will 
go  on  for  some  time  yet.  Because  we  have  too  largely 
eliminated  this  the  subtler  side  of  religion,  which  the  Bible 
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never  does,  Spiritualism,  Theosophy,  the  utterly  absurd  meta¬ 
physics  of  Christian  Science,  and  so  forth,  are  captivating 
multitudes  of  minds.  We  have  robbed  these  minds  of  their 
heritage  of  spiritual  mystery,  and  they  proceed  to  devise  one 
for  themselves.  It  is  with  them  as  it  was  with  Micah,  in  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraim,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  They 
consecrate  for  themselves  this  sort  of  priest  for  their  spiritual 
necessities,  in  the  room  of  that  which  God  has  appointed. 

2.  The  loss  involved  in  a  wide-spread  and  practical  disuse 
of  the  Bible,  with  its  indispensable  supplies  for  spiritual  needs. 
The  Bible  has  been  so  placed  on  the  dissecting  table— 
though  we  are  never  to  forget  that  the  dissecting  table  has 
invaluable  uses — that  it  has  largely  ceased  to  be  the  Word  of 
God  in  that  profound  secondary  sense  in  which  sober  modem 
scholarship  still  conceives  it  to  be  his  Word. 

3.  The  loss,  too  largely,  of  a  Present,  Living,  Daily  Sa¬ 
viour.  We  have,  and  very  properly,  rejected  certain  inade¬ 
quate  interpretations  of  his  work  for  men ;  but  we  have  failed 
to  erect  in  their  place,  and  to  affirm,  and  to  press  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  and,  above  all,  to  have  as  resistless  forces  in  our  own 
lives,  the  sense  of  that  constant,  vital,  redeeming  relation 
which  he  holds  to  our  lives,  and  to  all  lives  which  will  at  all 
permit  him  to  do  so.  We  need  to  reenthrone  Jesus  Christ. 
We  need  to  swear  him  an  eternal  allegiance.  We  need  to  lift 
him  up,  and  to  hold  him  forth,  as  the  supreme  need,  and  the 
supreme  glory,  and  the  supreme  power,  of  daily  living. 

4.  The  loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  dependence.  The 
loss,  too  largely,  of  the  meaning  of  prayer,  save  as  a  worthy 
and  useful  psychic  exercise.  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer. 
He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  We 
need  to  bring  prayer  back  to  its  biblical,  to  its  Christly,  to 
its  historical,  to  its  personally  experienced,  place  in  every  life. 
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We  need  the  Prayer-meetings.  They  have  them  in  England. 
They  are  rarities  here.  We  need,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  to 
lay  hold  on  the  promises.  There  is  a  story  of  an  old  woman 
whose  Bible  was  filled  with  the  letters  “  T,”  “  P,”  and  “  T  & 
P.”  She  explained,  to  someone  making  inquiry,  that  “  T  ” 
stood  opposite  promises  which  she  had  tried  but  had  not 
proved;  that  “  P  ”  indicated  those  which  she  had  proved  with¬ 
out  any  special  trying ;  but  that  those  marked  “  T  &  P  ” 
meant  that  she  had  both  tried  and  proved  them,  and  those  she 
liked  best  of  all.  Whether  we  mark  the  Scriptures  or  not, 
every  man  of  us  needs,  for  substance,  a  Bible  like  that.  Every 
church  that  we  serve,  or  are  interested  in,  needs  to  be  full  of 
Christians  like  that.  “According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you,”  still  remains  a  primary  psychological  and  practical 
truth.  “  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
your  faith,”  still  remains  an  inexhaustible  fissure  vein,  full  of 
golden  values  for  human  living.  It  is  a  dividend-paying 
proposition,  that  can  never  be  rejected  without  measureless 
loss. 

We  have  attained,  and  should  never  cease  to  thank  God  for, 
a  better  rationale  of  the  order  of  the  world  and  of  its  history, 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  nature  of  human  society,  of 
the  true  principles  of  conduct,  and  of  the  divine  ways  of  work¬ 
ing:  but  it  remains  that  we  are  the  same  human  beings,  with 
needs,  sins,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes,  despairs,  defects,  triumphs. 
Nothing  that  we  have  learned,  nothing  of  God’s  more  ade¬ 
quately  understood  ways,  nothing  of  God’s  ampler  mercy, 
frees  us  from  the  necessity  of  God’s  help  along  all  of  these 
lines;  of  God’s  deliverance  of  every  one  of  us  from  our  sins 
and  from  ourselves ;  and  of  a  present,  living,  daily  Christ,  to 
be  the  Saviour,  the  Redeemer,  the  Friend,  of  every  one  of  us. 
And  to  this  end  prayer,  and  laying  hold  on  the  promises  of 
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God,  need  reinstatement  in  every  life,  and  in  every  church; in 
indeed,  a  more  intellig^ent  sense,  but,  also,  in  an  equally  reai 
sense  with  that  which  they  had  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

5.  The  loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  as  his  Reincarnation  and  Personal  Present¬ 
ment  in  this  world.  We  have  so  much  sense  of  unity,  we  have 
such  appreciation  of  what  Graham  Taylor  calls  “  Christianity 
in  solution  ”  among  people,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten 
that  principle  of  the  incarnation  which  lays  upon  those  whom 
he  has  redeemed  a  priestly  function  toward  the  world.  “Ye 
are  an  elect  race,”  says  St.  Peter,  “  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  possession.”  Not  in  the  sense 
which  many  would  advocate.  Not  along  lines  ecclesiastical 
and  hierarchichal.  Our  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  and  Ethics, 
and  Philosophy,  should  alike  teach  us  that.  But  in  a  larger, 
vital  sense,  which  the  Apostle  indicates  when  he  adds :  “  That 
ye  may  show'  forth  the  excellences  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light.” 

G.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  the  herald’s,  or  prophet’s,  place,  in 
preaching,  and  in  Christian  witnessing.  We  are  about  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  things.  We  arc  verifying  and  exploiting  our  better 
Psychology.  We  are  experimenting  with  and  applying  our 
better  Sociology,  in  a  multitude  of  special  lines.  We  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  the  people  our  Bible  as  at  this  particular  moment 
understood  to  have  been  made,  and  our  Christ  as  now  expli¬ 
cated.  Dean  Sanders,  in  a  thoughtful  and  noble  address  on 
“  Theological  Education,”  delivered  some  time  ago,  indicated, 
under  ten  heads,  what  the  men  of  tlie  Yale  Divinity  School 
were  then  undertaking  to  do  under  thirty-two  professors. 

All  of  these  arc  important.  Rightly  pursued,  they  are  val¬ 
uable  and  praiseworthy.  But,  meantime,  where  is  our  per¬ 
spective?  Where  is  our  sense  of  proportion?  Jane  Addams 
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tells  of  a  woman  in  Chicago  slums,  who  said  she  did  not  want 
hygienic  food ;  she  wanted  “  what  she’d  ruther.”  Those  who 
\nrork  hard,  and  use  up  carbon,  need  fats,  ten-penny  nails, 
something,  that  can  feed  their  cravings,  and  keep  them  in 
strength.  The  cooking  school,  they  find,  does  not  always  do 
that;  and  the  theological  seminary,  with  all  its  excellences, 
falls,  too  often,  alas !  under  the  same  condemnation. 

This  is  a  hungry  world.  It  wants  the  Bread  of  Life. 
There  is  an  Eternal  Gospel.  The  Angel  in  Mid  Heaven  pro¬ 
claims  it.  Spurgeon  proclaimed  it,  and  Beecher,  and  Moody, 
and  Brooks — each  with  his  better  or  worse  shibboleth,  but 
each,  however  imperfectly,  in  its  capacity  to  meet  the  soul’s 
needs.  They  sensed  proportion.  They  had  persp>ective.  They 
did  not  miss  the  wheat  among  the  chaff.  They  had  a  mes¬ 
sage.  They  prophesied.  They  heralded.  Is  it  so  at  large, 
however,  at  this  hour? 

Summarizing  the  gains  and  losses, — only  some  of  either,  as 
will  have  been  i)erceived, — we  find  the  gains  to  have  been: — 

1.  Larger,  truer  knowledge ;  worthier  thoughts  of  God. 

2.  The  gain  of  unity  in  our  thought  of  the  universe,  of  the 
world,  of  our  race,  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of  the  mind, 
and  so  forth. 

3.  Large  gains  of  working  knowledge. 

4.  The  gain  of  enthusiam,  esprit  de  corps,  and  optimism. 

The  losses  are  equally  impressive : — 

1.  Mystery,  the  subtler,  more  psychic  or  spiritual  side  of 
religion,  largely  gone. 

2.  Wide-spread  practical  disuse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  stores 
of  spiritual  nutriments 

3.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  a  Present,  Living,  Daily  Saviour. 

4.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  of  the  pray¬ 
er  life,  of  the  life  of  faith. 
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5.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  the  church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ,  in  the  noble,  biblical  sense  of  the  term. 

6.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  the  herald’s,  or  prophet’s,  place 
in  preaching,  and  in  Christian  witnessing. 

V.  THE  NET  RESULT. 

What,  then,  is  the  net  result?  Incomparable  gains.  Im¬ 
measurably  better  furnishing.  Truer  knowledge.  Larger 
thought.  God  more  worthily  conceived  of.  Christ  more  truly 
apprehended.  The  theory  and  the  apparatus  ready  to  our 
hands. 

But  at  what  immense  cost !  The  real  thing  apt  to  be  missed 
in  the  multitude  of  the  details.  The  deep  mystery,  and  won¬ 
der,  and  infinite  inner  world  of  it  all,  too  largely  forgotten. 
The  incomparable  treasure-house  of  spiritual  riches  in  the 
Bible  not  adequately  sensed  or  seized.  The  infinite  Christ, 
the  supreme  fact  of  the  world  and  of  the  universe,  not  seen, 
and  embraced,  and  loved,  and  lived,  and  held  forth,  as,  more 
than  ever  (because  he  is  better  known  and  understood),  he 
should  be.  Human  dependence,  God’s  personal  power  to  help, 
the  measureless  treasure  of  his  promises,  very  largely  set 
aside,  or  disused.  The  sense  of  what  he  meant,  when  he 
chose  men  to  be  with  him,  that  he  might  send  them  forth, 
very  largely  relegated  to  theory  only.  At  the  best,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  In  His  Steps,”  of  an  imitation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Christ, — which,  however,  as  I  very  well  know  from  personal 
intimacy,  is  not  Sheldon’s  real  thought, — rather  than  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  In  His  Light.” 

By  all  the  immense  gains,  by  the  larger  freedom,  by  the 
ampler  opportunity,  and  by  the  living  Christ  who  is  holding 
all  these  out  to  us,  we  need  a  reawakening,  revival,  a  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  great  primary  religious  facts,  in  their  larger  and 
worthier  light,  to  be  in  all  our  lives,  as  life,  as  power,  as  in- 
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spiration.  Less  method.  Less  detail.  Less  running  to  this 
eccentricity  and  that.  Less  opinionatedness.  Less  conceit. 
More  humility.  More  tenderness  of  heart.  More  love.  More 
laying  hold  on  the  infinite  and  unaltered,  though  much  more 
worthily  interpreted,  verities  of  our  religion.  More  use  of 
them.  More  discipline  of  ourselves  in  spiritual  disciplines. 
More  zeal.  More  vision.  More  personal  presentment,  and 
living  out,  on  our  part,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  that  I  am  saying  is  not  obscurantism.  It  is  not  pes¬ 
simism.  It  is  belief  in  progress,  in  the  light,  in  the  great  and 
blessed  way  God  is  leading  the  world  in  our  time.  We  want 
more  of  it,  not  less.  But  it  is  a  challenge.  It  is  a  demand 
for  the  highest  thing  and  the  real  thing  to  be  apprehended  in 
our  religion,  and  to  be  turned  into  bone,  and  sinew,  and  blood, 
and  force,  and  life,  and  conquering  power.  We  want  revival 
in  its  true  sense.  We  want  Christ’s  life  anew  in  us.  We 
want  uniting  wdth  him,  as  the  branch  with  the  vine.  “  Except 
ye  abide  in  me,  ye  can  do  nothing.”  “  Greater  works  than  these 
shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.” 

May  we  not  hope  that,  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  mountain 
sides  of  Wales,  this  has  begun  for  the  whole  world  ? 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SOME  NEEDED  FACTORS  IN  THE  “NEW 
EVANGELISM.” 

BY  THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  D.D. 

We  are  hearing  much  in  these  days  of  the  “new  evangel¬ 
ism.”  A  great  expectancy  is  in  the  air.  In  all  the  churches 
there  is  a  deep  longing  for  that  breath  of  Divine  power  which 
shall  rekindle  the  fire  of  faith  and  holy  purpose  in  their  mem¬ 
bers,  and  bring  into  the  new  life  multitudes  who  have  never 
known  it.  Evangelistic  committees  and  campaigns  are  being 
employed  to  secure  this  desired  result.  It  is  a  goo»i  time  to 
consider  certain  needed  factors  in  the  work  which  will  help 
to  make  it  successful. 

Those  who  use  the  term  “  new  evangelism  ”  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  a  new  evangel.  There  is  no  such  thing.  The  “  old, 
old  story,”  which  has  charmed  the  ages,  and  brought  life  and  ' 
joy  to  increasing  millions  through  the  Christian  centuries, 
can  never  be  superseded.  The  old  gospel,  which  has  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Calvary  for  its  resplendent  foci,  is  just  as  precious 
and  powerful  to-day  as  ever. 

Neither  <lo  they  mean  that  former  evangelistic  methods  arc 
to  be  altogether  discarded.  As  in  the  apostolic  age  God  “  gave 
some  to  be  evangelists,”  so  he  has  continued  to  do  ever  since. 
There  will  always  be  room  for  the  exceptional  man  whom  God 
has  anointed  for  this  special  service.  When  a  Whitefield,  or 
a  Finney,  or  a  Moody  arises,  with  the  fire  of  a  mighty  convic¬ 
tion  in  his  heart,  and  a  resistless  passion  for  souls  driving 
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him  into  the  field,  he  will  always  be  welcome.  When  an  Evan 
Roberts  in  Wales,  or  a  Campbell  Morgan  in  London,  or  a 
Dawson  in  the  cities  of  America,  brings  a  Pentecostal  bless¬ 
ing.  we  shall  rejoice  with  him  in  the  harvest  of  ingathering. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  those  who  use  this  term  mean 
rather  a  new  method  of  presentation  of  the  old  gospel,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life;  a  separation  of  its 
essentials  from  the  dead-weight  of  pious  fancies  and  super¬ 
fluous  additions  which  some  good  men  have  fastened  upon  it; 
a  new  emphasis  upon  some  of  its  neglected  features ;  and  a 
return  to  some  methods  of  Christian  service  formerly  found 
effective,  but  which  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

It  is  with  this  understanding  of  the  term  that  attention  is 
here  called  to  Some  Needed  Factors  in  the  “  New  Evangel¬ 
ism,”  a  right  use  of  which  may  enable  every  pastor  and  every 
church  to  secure  something  of  the  longed-for  blessing,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  special  evangelist. 

UNFETTERING  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Unfettering  of  the  Gospel,  that  it 
may  have  its  full,  proi>er,  unhindered  power  over  the  minds, 
hearts,  and  wills  of  men. 

What  do  we  mean  by  unfettering  the  gos|)el?  We  mean 
breaking  the  shackles  of  a  too  meager  and  cramped  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel,  and  setting  it  free  to  exert  its  full  power 
over  men,  which  can  only  be  when  it  is  apprehended  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  completeness.  We  have  been  prone  to  lay  stress 
too  exclusively  on  certain  features  of  it,  to  the  neglect  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  features  which  ought  to  have  received  equal  em¬ 
phasis.  V\'e  have,  for  example,  pressed  to  the  front  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  forensic  aspects  of  salvation,  till  many  have 
failed  to  see  it  as  a  transforming  vitality,  implanted  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  Christ,  which  by  the  power  of  his  new  life  brings  man 
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up  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God’s  ideal.  We  have  thought 
of  it  too  much  as  merely  a  way  of  deliverance  from  penalty 
rather  than  as  the  way  into  a  noble  and  glorious  life,  where 
man  can  realize  his  highest  possibilities.  We  have  presented 
Christ,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
God,  and  not  with  equal  emphasis  as  the  power  of  a  new  life 
in  the  soul,  which  will  enable  it  to  attain  its  full  birthright 
as  a  child  of  God.  We  have  put  too  much  emphasis  on  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  die;  and  not  enough  on  the  splendid  opportunity 
of  rising  into  the  eternal  life  here  and  now,  so  that  heaven  may 
beg^n  with  us  on  the  spot.  Thus  certain  features  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  have  t»een  neglected  till  they  have  become  atrophied  and 
powerless  as  far  as  many  men  are  concerned.  We  have  too 
often  wound  the  fettering  cables  of  our  theological  metaphors, 
and  doctrinal  definitions,  and  medieval  notions  about  the  gos¬ 
pel  till  we  have  made  it  a  crippled  captive,  unable  to  exen 
its  full  power. 

To  illustrate  this  over-emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
gospel  to  the  neglect  of  others,  let  us  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Golden  Rule  is  the  concentrated  epitome  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  in  practical  religion ;  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  what  cavalier  treatment  it  has  received  from  commen¬ 
tators  and  theologians.  Lxx)k  at  the  eight  volumes  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  the  six  volumes  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  the 
eight  volumes  of  Andrew  Fuller,  great  leaders  of  a  former 
day ;  while  they  treat  many  great  themes,  they  make  scant  ref¬ 
erence  to  Ihe  passages  in  which  Christ  sets  forth  this  law  of 
life.  The  social  unrest  of  our  day  has  compelled  modern  min¬ 
isters  to  give  it  more  attention  than  formerly,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  rather  an  aside,  than  as  part  of  the  main  staple  of  the 
gospel. 

The  hymns  of  the  church  reflect  and  express  its  thought 
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and  feeling  quite  accurately ;  yet  when  we  look  over  our  hym¬ 
nals,  and  especially  the  so-called  “  Gospel  Songs  ”  with  which 
we  are  training  our  young  people,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  heavily  overweighted  on  cer¬ 
tain  themes  and  painfully  lacking  in  others.  The  theoretical 
and  sentimental  side  of  religion  has  a  copious  supply  of 
hymns;  the  practical  side  has  relatively  little.  You  can  se¬ 
lect  from  a  wealth  of  material  a  hymn  of  adoration  or  prayer, 
of  noble  thought  about  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit,  of 
trust  or  peace  or  comfort,  of  death  or  heaven.  But  you  hunt 
often  vainly  for  a  suitable  hymn  about  the  home,  or  social 
reform,  or  the  brotherhood  of  man,  or  that  heaven  on  earth 
which  Christ  means  to  establish.  The  best  modern  books 
are  improving  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  still  a  dearth  of 
material  on  religion  as  a  Christ-life  in  daily  affairs. 

Now  w’e  shall  unfetter  the  gospel  when  we  get  as  broad 
a  conception  of  its  meaning  and  application  as  Christ  had. 
When  we  I'ft  up  Christ  as  indeed  the  Life  and  Light  of  the 
world, — a  Light  that  can  illumine  every  possible  problem  of 
human  ex^xirience,  a  Life  that  can  unite  itself  with  every  other 
life  which  wdll  receive  it,  and  by  its  transforming  vitality  can 
purge  out  all  elements  that  weaken  and  destroy,  and  can  de¬ 
velop  a  nobility,  a  strength,  and  a  joy  like  his  own, — then 
there  will  be  new  power  in  the  “  glad  tidings.”  We  must 
show  men  more  clearly  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  for  our  daily 
needs,  giving  mastery  over  the  evil  of  to-day,  giving  courage 
and  patience  and  power  and  victory  in  the  battles  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  W'e  must  tell  them  that  the  Christian  need  not  worry 
about  the  eternal  years  of  the  future,  because  Christ  helps  him 
to  bring  the  eternal  life  down  to  date,  living  as  he  lives. 

This  will  lead  us  to  see  and  show  more  distinctly  that  the 
gospel  means  righteousness.  Mr.  Moody  showed  his  wisdom, 
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and  gained  great  power,  by  his  tremendous  insistence  that  a 
righteous  life  is  essential  in  a  Christian.  There  is  no  “good 
news  ”  for  any  man  who  persistently  clings  to  his  sin.  There 
.are  no  “  glad  tidings  ”  for  any  man  who  defiantly  sets  him¬ 
self  against  the  Divine  order  of  the  universe,  and  mocks  at 
the  eternal  laws  which  everywhere  alike  declare  and  fulfill 
the  sovereign  will  of  God.  One  might  as  well  defy  Niagara, 
and  step  into  the  rapids ;  or  defy  Vesuvius,  and  plunge  into 
its  boiling  crater.  Christ  comes  to  save  no  man  in  his  sin ;  but 
only  out  of  his  sin.  He  saves,  not  by  enabling  a  man  to  evade 
God’s  law,  or  to  escape  the  natural  result  of  its  working,  but 
by  bringing  him  into  such  a  way  of  life  that  all  the  laws  of 
God’s  universe  work  together  for  his  blessing. 

Men  say  the  coming  revival  will  be  an  ethical  revival.  It 
is  needed.  There  is  too  often  a  tacit  belief  that  religion  and 
morality  are  quite  different  things.  There  are  people  who 
fancy  that  if  they  trust  God  and  accept  Christ  as  Saviour, 
they  need  not  be  overcareful  about  conduct,  because  the  law  of 
penalty  will  be  suspended  for  them.  And  so  there  grows  up 
a  double  life  in  many  professed  Christians  in  our  churches,— 
piety  on  Sundays  and  Wednesday  evenings,  but  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  their  pleasure.  We  need  to  explode  that  fallacy.  Men 
must  be  made  to  see  that  morality,  which  means  living  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the  largest  half  of  religion,  and  that 
if  a  man  is  not  earnestly  endeavoring  to  live  a  pure,  upright 
and  Christlike  life,  the  less  said  about  his  religion  the  better. 

We  must  also  see  and  show  that  the  gospel  means  brother¬ 
hood.  We  must  make  it  plain  that  the  law  of  love,  which  is 
the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  is  not  an  “  iridescent  dream,’’ 
but  is  a  practicable  rule  of  life  which  must  govern  us  in  all 
our  dealings  with  our  fellow-men.  We  must  make  men  un- 
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derstand  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means  a  social  regener¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  rampant  selfishness  which  now  too  largely 
rules  the  world  will  be  subdued,  and  that  instead  of  the  fierce 
and  cruel  v.ars  between  nations,  and  classes,  and  business  en¬ 
terprises,  and  individuals,  there  is  coming  an  era  of  peace 
born  of  fraternity.  Instead  of  competition,  there  will  be  co¬ 
operation  ;  instead  of  strikes,  arbitration ;  instead  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  few  to  exploit  the  many  for  selfish  gain,  there 
will  be  the  combination  of  the  many  for  the  common  welfare, 
in  which  all  will  share.  There  must  come  the  time,  as  Christ 
gets  more  power  in  human  life,  when  “  all  men’s  good  will 
be  each  man’s  law,”  and  when  every  man  will  regard  every 
other  man  on  earth  as  his  brother,  and  will  treat  him  so. 

We  must  also  see  and  show  that  the  gospel  means  truth, 
and  all  truth.  Its  Founder  declared  himself  to  be  the  Truth; 
his  kingdom  was  simply  the  kingdom  of  Truth.  Nor  did  he 
limit  this  to  any  particular  kind  of  truth.  Every  fact,  every 
reality  in  the  universe,  belongs  to  his  realm.  He  calls  us  into 
his  kingdom  that  he  may  by  his  Spirit  guide  us  unto  all  truth. 
As  his  disciples  we  are  not  afraid  of  any  truth,  however  start¬ 
ling,  and  we  stand  ready  to  welcome  all  truth,  however  new, 
or  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  appear.  The  church  has 
sometimes  been  accused  of  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  new 
truth.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  leaders  have  often 
trembled  and  stood  aghast  before  the  unwelcome  discoveries 
of  scholars.  Copernicus  and  Newton,  and  Hugh  Miller  and 
Darwin,  threw  many  Christians  into  spasms  of  hysterical  fear 
for  a  little,  till  it  became  manifest  that  their  discoveries  did 
not  impair  in  the  least  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  actually 
brought  new  illumination  to  the  great  realities  of  religion. 
The  new  evangelism  will  not  be  afraid  of  science  or  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  vvill  take  advantage  of  all  the  new  knowledge,  and 
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will  us€  it  as  a  weapon  from  the  hand  of  God  to  win  new 
victories  for  his  kingdom. 

This  broader  conception  of  the  gospel  will,  we  may  believe 
give  it  new  power  over  men.  The  new  evangelism  will  not 
fail  to  give  full  expression  to  the  other  half  of  religion  already 
familiar,  bat  it  will  bring  up  into  its  proper  prominence  this 
neglected  half.  It  will  put  new  emphasis  on  the  ethics  of 
Christ.  It  will  arouse  conscience,  exalt  duty,  and  summon 
men  to  live  nobly  the  life  that  now  is.  It  will  not  be  weakly 
sentimental,  nor  unduly  emotional,  seeking  conversions  chiefly 
by  appeals  to  the  feelings.  It  will  appeal  to  the  intellect  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  truth,  to  the  heart  to  desire  a  noble  life,  to  the  will 
to  choose  the  right  because  it  is  right.  There  will  be  a  virility 
in  song  and  sermon  which  will  appeal  to  all  that  is  manliest  in 
men.  A  masculine  vigor  will  throb  through  its  presentation 
of  truth  which  will  lay  hold  on  manhood  and  greatly  increase 
the  proportion  of  men  in  our  churches  and  congregations. 

Already  there  are  sig^s  that  many  are  getting  these  larger 
views  of  Christian  truth,  and  these  new  methods  of  presenting 
it  are  coming  rapidly  into  use. 

DORMANT  FORCES. 

The  next  need  is  to  rouse  into  activity  certain  Dormant 
Forces  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  work  of  saving 
men. 

The  great  task  of  winning  disciples  of  Christ  is  so  vast  and 
difficult  that  it  demands  every  variety  of  talent  and  of  effort. 
No  one  rlass  of  workers,  no  one  method  of  work,  is  sufficient. 
It  needs  nil.  The  evangelist  will  still  be  needed  at  times,  with 
his  methcKl  of  continuous  appeal  in  meetings  held  day  after 
day.  The  heart-searching  songs  that  thrill  the  soul  with  the 
language  of  emotion  will  still  be  needed.  But  too  great  de¬ 
pendence  must  not  be  placed  upon  these  means.  When  con- 
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versions  are  few,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  is  low, 
men  are  apt  to  say,  “  We  must  have  a  revival :  serKl  for  the 
evangelist,”  But  this  process  oft  repeated  leaves  the  church 
weaker  than  before,  and  the  spasms  of  excited  feeling  leave 
the  outside  community  more  callous  and  hard  to  reach.  Mr. 
Moody  came  to  feel  that  his  earlier  methods  had  considerably 
lost  power,  and  he  was  more  desirous  in  his  later  years  to  set 
the  churches  on  fire  to  do  their  own  work.  The  new  evangel¬ 
ism,  while  at  times  employing  the  unusual  methods  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  evangelist,  may  well  return  to  the  employment  of 
certain  agencies  which  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse,  as  a 
constant  means  of  soul-winning.  Always  important  factors 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  are  destined  to  become  more 
elficient  and  powerful  instruments  in  securing  conversions. 
They  are  to  be  God’s  sickles  for  God’s  harvest  as  never  before. 

We  get  a  clue  to  what  is  needed  in  that  verse  descriptive  of 
the  early  church  (Acts  v.  42)  which  tells  us  that  “  Every  day, 
in  the  temple  and  at  home,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to 
preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ.”  This  suggests  the  threefold  need 
of  to-day,  as  well  as  of  the  time  when  these  words  were  writ¬ 
ten.  It  hints  the  dormant  forces  that  must  be  brought  into  re¬ 
newed  activity. 

There  must  be  an  evangelizing  home  life.  “At  home  they 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ.”  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  earliest  churches  were  in  the  homes. 
Men  “  went  from  house  to  house,  breaking  bread  ”  in  memory 
of  the  Lord,  and  telling  the  story  of  his  life  and  death.  “  Sa¬ 
lute  the  church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas,”  wrote  the  Apostle. 
Rhoda,  the  girl  who  went  to  the  gate  when  Peter  knocked, 
after  his  deliverance  from  prison;  and  little  Timothy,  the 
boy  convert  of  Lystra,  were  the  fruit  of  piety  in  the  home- 
circle.  The  admirable  Jewish  home  training  in  religion  passed 
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over  into  (.  hristian  households,  so  that  whole  families  were 
often  all  disciples.  What  we  call  the  church  was  simply  the 
expansion  cf  the  Christian  home,  a  larger  family,  and  de¬ 
pended  for  its  power  on  fidelity  in  the  home. 

And  in  all  Christian  history  the  home  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  were  brought  into 
the  Christian  life  in  childhood,  through  the  faith  and  work  of 
devout  parents.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  America  have 
been  the  great  home  lands,  out  of  whose  Christian  households, 
where  the  father  has  been  the  high-priest  at  the  family  altar  in 
the  daily  devotion,  and  the  mother’s  prayers  and  loving  training 
have  been  a  mighty  molding  power,  there  has  arisen  an  army  of 
valiant  workers  for  Christ.  In  the  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night," 
Burns  graphically  shows  how  the  Scottish  religion  was  rooted 
in  the  piety  of  the  home  life.  The  Puritan  households  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  were  the  fruitful  nurseries  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  out  cf  which  came  multitudes  into  the  church. 


But  of  late  years  there  has  been  manifest  an  alarming  ten¬ 
dency  to  nv  gleet  home  religion.  From  multitudes  of  Christian 
homes  the  family  altar  has  disappeared.  Life  is  at  such  high 
pressure,  there  is  such  a  rush  for  business  and  pleasure,  there 
is  no  time  to  pray  together.  Grace  at  meals  has  vanished  from 
many  family  tables :  it  is  too  old-fashioned  and  out-of-date. 
By  a  goo.d  many  Christian  parents  the  religious  training  of 
children  is  handed  over  almost  entirely  to  the  Sunday-school 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  These  are  very  valuable 
aids  to  supplement  the  careful  and  thorough  home  training, 
but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  careful  teaching  of 
truth  and  daily  drill  in  religious  duty  which  the  father  and 
mother  ought  to  give. 

The  new  evangelism  will  bring  us  back  to  realize  the  fact, 
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that,  if  oiir  churches  are  to  have  power  in  the  future,  if  they 
are  to  increase  in  numbers  and  in  a  sturdy  and  practical  piety, 
they  must  be  replenished  from  an  evangelizing  home  life. 
Bushnell’s  idea  of  “  Christian  Nurture  ”  is  the  true  one,  and 
fathers  and  mothers  must  expect  to  lead  and  teach  and  train 
and  pray  their  children  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the 
holy  work  which  has  been  intrusted  to  them  with  the  gift  of 
children.  Ihey  should  aim  directly  at  developing  Christian 
faith  and  character  in  their  children,  lead  them  early  to  make 
personal  choice  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Master,  train  them  to 
love  the  church  by  habitual  attendance  there,  and  encourage 
them  to  y'ake  an  early  confession  of  him  by  uniting  with  his 
church.  If  there  are  ten  million  Christian  homes  in  our  coun- 
tiy,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  a  million  young  Christians 
brought  into  the  church  this  year  as  the  natural  fruitage  of 
such  an  evangelizing  home  life. 

There  must  also  be  an  evangelicing  pastorate  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  ever  been  known  hitherto. 

The  ministry  of  Christ’s  church  in  all  the  Christian  centur¬ 
ies  has  been,  on  the  w'hole,  a  faithful,  earnest  body  of  conse¬ 
crated  men,  eager  to  do  Christ’s  work,  and  trying  to  do  it 
in  the  best  way  possible.  There  have  been  exceptions,  of 
course ;  corrupt  men,  in  high  places ;  venal  men,  anxious  only 
for  temporal  rewards ;  indolent  men,  shirking  duty,  and  living 
as  much  at  their  ease  as  possible ;  scheming  men,  insincere 
and  cunning  in  adroit  efforts  to  promote  their  selfish  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  minister,  after  all,  is  only  human  nature  under  .1 
black  frock.  Yet  these  are  the  comparatively  rare  exceptions. 
The  ministry  as  a  whole  is  a  hard-working,  self-denying,  thor¬ 
oughly  earnest  army  of  Christian  soldiers,  with  hearts  set  on 
winning  the  greatest  possible  victories  for  the  kingdom  of 
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God.  There  is  nothing  they  so  much  long  for  as  the  salvation 
of  men. 

Yet  they  have  often  been  sadly  hampered  by  tradition  or 
training,  so  that  their  arduous  efforts  have  failed  of  the  best 
results.  They  have  been  led  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  theolo¬ 
gy,  or  upon  literary  finish,  or  upon  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible,  or  upon  various  forms  of  philanthropic  vvorlc.  All  these 
are  highly  important.  They  must  not  be  neglected,  and  ought 
to  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  But  they  may  easily 
absorb  so  much  time  and  thought  as  to  divert  attention  and 
effort  from  the  main  object  of  the  ministry,  viz.  the  ingather¬ 
ing  and  upbuilding  of  Christians.  The  minister  is,  first  of  all, 
a  “  fisher  of  men.”  That  is  his  special  vocation.  He  is  sent 
to  make  disciples.  It  is  his  business  to  get  men  to  believe  in 
Christ,  to  enlist  them  into  Christ’s  service,  and  then  to  develop 
them  into  a  strong  and  splendid  manhood  after  Christ’s  pat¬ 
tern.  No  delights  of  study,  no  ambition  to  lx*  a  master  of 
style,  no  fad  of  social  reconstruction,  should  he  allowed  to 
turn  him  aside  from  this  main  object  of  his  life-work.  It  is 
time  that  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  a  pastor  must  be  all 
the  time  aiming  at  immediate  results  in  winning  souls.  He 
ought  to  Ix'come  an  expert  in  convincing  men  of  their  duty 
and  privilege  in  respect  to  a  religious  life,,  and  in  persuading 
them  to  be  outspoken  Christians.  And  if  anything  would 
arouse  us  to  the  necessity  for  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  ap¬ 
palling  rows  of  zeros  in  the  columns  of  additions  to  the 
churches  on  confession  of  faith  in  all  our  denominations  would 
do  it.  It  would  seem  that  with  many  ministers  the  winning  of 
souls  to  Christ  has  become  a  “  lost  art.” 

Now  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  young  pastor  at  Ephesus,  said, 
**  Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.”  He  did  not  say,  “  Wait  for 
an  evangelist  to  come  along  to  do  the  work  for  you.”  He 
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did  not  say,  “  Send  for  Apollos,  for  he  is  a  mighty  man,  and 
vou  may  expect  a  great  revival  when  he  gets  upon  the  field.” 
On  the  contrary,  his  message  was,  “  Do  the  evangelizing  your¬ 
self.”  And  I  think  the  injunction  of  the  wise  apostle  to  all 
our  pastors  would  be  the  same  to-day,  “  Do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.”  Plan  for  ingathering.  Aim  at  results.  Drive 
home  the  truth  to  the  conscience  and  heart  as  a  whaler  drives 
home  his  harpoon,  and  then  hang  on  to  your  man  till  you 
bring  him  in  after  all  his  struggle  against  the  truth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  done  if  pastors  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  the  work.  When  they  are  more  interested  in 
men  than  in  newspapers,  or  pet  doctrines,  or  hobbies,  or  their 
own  ease,  they  will  work  persistently  to  enlist  them  for  Christ, 
and  they  will  succeed. 

Nothing  ought  to  satisfy  a  pastor — no  literary  success,  no 
fame  as  a  champion  of  doctrine,  no  ecstatic  experience — which 
does  not  include  success  in  winning  souls.  That  was  an  in¬ 
structive  incident  at  Northfield,  when  a  minister  rose  in  one 
of  the  great  summer  meetings  and  with  glowing  face  said, 
“Brethren,  I  have  been  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  for 
five  years!”  Quick  as  a  flash,  Mr.  Moody  turned  his  search¬ 
ing  eye  upon  him,  and  asked,  “  How  many  souls  did  you 
bring  into  the  church  last  year?”  "  I  don’t  know,”  was  the 
hesitating  reply.  “  Did  you  save  any  ?”  persisted  Mr.  Moody. 
“  I  cannot  say  I  did,”  was  the  regretful  answer.  ”  We  don’t 
want  any  more  mountain-top  experiences  like  that,”  said  the 
faithful  Moody.  “If  a  man  gets  up  so  high  that  he  can’t 
reach  down  and  get  hold  of  sinners,  there’s  something  wrong.” 

There  must  be  also  an  evangelicing  church.  This  does  not 
mean  a  church  that  plans  for  what  we  call  evangelistic  ser¬ 
vices;  nor  one  that  delights  in  having  its  pastor  do  all  the 
evangelizing  for  it.  But  it  means  a  church  that  sets  itself  with 
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all  its  heart,  and  with  all  its  energy,  at  the  work  of  converting 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  and  bringing  them  into  its 
membership  as  active  participants  in  the  work  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom.  This  is  what  a  church  is  for.  It  is  organized  not  mere- 
ly  for  cooperative  zvorship,  but  for  cooperative  zvork  as  well. 
And  the  latter  should  be  threefold :  the  culture  of  personal 
Christian  life,  by  united  study  and  mutual  help;  the  ministry 
of  loving  service  to  the  needy ;  and  work  for  the  salvation  of 
others.  And  of  these  three,  the  last  is  foremost  in  importance. 
It  is  the  especial  commission  of  our  Lord.  His  intent  has 
been  well  expressed  in  the  striking  phrase  “  the  church  is  ,i 
Society  of  Saviours.” 

And  this  work  must  be  carried  on  by  every  method  possible. 
There  is  preventive  work  to  be  done.  We  must  get  the  start 
of  the  powers  of  evil  by  preempting  young  souls  with  gospel 
influences  before  the  devil  gets  his  clutch  firmly  fixed  upon 
them.  The  Sunday-school  should  be  a  training-school  of  char¬ 
acter,  in  which  children  should  be  drilled  in  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  and  practice.  The  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  should  be  a  nursery  of  faith  and  life  in  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  developing  in  them  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  service.  And 
out  of  them  both  there  should  be  a  constant  stream  of  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  church.  These  are  most  important  aids  in  the 
great  work  when  rightly  used.  An  evangelizing  church  will 
not  neglect  them,  nor  leave  them  to  be  carried  on  bv  a  few 
while  the  majority  never  come  near  them.  The  whole  church 
will  realize  that  these  are  valuable  instruments  for  its  special 
work,  and  will  rally  to  encourage  and  support  them,  swell¬ 
ing  their  numbers,  and  assisting  in  the  work.  The  ^ame  may 
be  said  of  a  still  later  agency  for  service  that  has  ri.sen  into 
prominence  in  many  of  our  churches — the  Brotherhooxl  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Philip,  which  enlists  men  in  special  work  for  men, 
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and  which  has  vindicated  its  right  to  be  by  its  signal  useful¬ 
ness  in  many  churches. 

But  the  evangelizing  church  has  a  still  more  important  and 
fruitful  method  of  service  in  its  g^eat  aim  of  saving  men: 
that  is  the  direct  personal  effort  of  its  individual  Christians. 
Every  member  should  undertake  to  be  a  soul-winner.  Each 
should  live  so  manifestly  under  the  mastery  of  Christ,  order¬ 
ing  the  conduct  according  to  his  principles,  and  showing  his 
spirit  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  that  the  example  would 
draw  others  toward  the  same  way  of  life.  Each  sh  )uld  be  a 
glad  witness-bearer  for  the  Master,  cheerfully  giving  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  helpfulness,  the  power,  and  the  joy  of  having 
Christ  in  the  life.  And  each  should  have  courage  enough,  and 
earnestness  enough,  to  invite  others  to  enter  the  way  of  life, 
and  persuade  them  to  come  into  the  family  of  Christ.  It  would 
seem  as  though  some  Christians  found  it  easier  to  ask  their 
friends  to  join  a  university  extension  class  than  to  enter  the 
school  of  Christ ;  easier  perhaps  to  ask  them  to  join  a  pro¬ 
gressive-euchre  party,  or  a  box-party  at  the  theater,  than  to 
come  into  that  circle  that  seeks  to  learn  of  Christ  the  way  of 
the  ideal  life,  and  that  seeks  to  make  of  our  world  a  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  That  will  no  longer  be,  when  each  Christian 
has  a  passion  for  souls  like  that  which  moved  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  in  one  brief  chapter  repeats  five  times  his  eager 
longing  in  the  phrase  “  if  I  might  save  some.” 

Nor  is  it  expecting  impossibilities  to  look  forward  to  the  en¬ 
listment  of  all  our  members  in  the  direct  work  of  ingathering. 
They  can  do  it  if  they  will.  Even  the  humblest  and  weakest 
has  a  power  which  will  produce  results  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  had  a  rare  power  of  getting  his  members  to  engjage 
in  this  individual  work,  and  the  growth  of  his  immense  church 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  this.  Mr.  Moody  laid  great 
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stress  on  the  importance  of  this,  and  had  great  faith  that  he 
would  see  immediate  fruit  from  it.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  superintendent  of  his  great  Sunday-school  in  Qiicago,  a 
teacher  came  to  him  one  day,  saying  that  he  was  seriously  ill 
and  had  been  ordered  away  from  Chicago,  and  that  his  great 
grief  was  that,  of  his  class  of  twenty  young  ladies,  not  one  was 
a  professed  Christian,  and  he  had  never  asked  one  of  them 
to  become  one.  “  Let  us  go  and  see  them  now,”  said  Moody; 
and  before  the  astonished  teacher  could  realize  it,  a  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  the  two  men  were  on  the  way  to  make  the 
rounds  of  that  class.  With  tearful  eyes  and  kindly  words, 
that  teacher  presented  the  duty  and  privilege  to  each  of  those 
young  ladies,  and  urged  as  his  last  and  i>erhaps  his  dying  re¬ 
quest  that  each  should  at  once  become  a  Christian,  and  an 
open  and  declared  Christian.  They  melted  at  his  entreaty. 
Next  day  tl  iey  were  all  at  the  station  to  see  him  off  with  tender 
farewells,  and  every  one  of  that  class  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  became  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  Christ’s  church. 

Note  a  single  illustration  of  what  an  earnest  church  can  do 
in  this  direction  if  it  will.  A  short  time  since  a  distinguished 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  country,  presented  this  matter  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  and  power  to  his  people,  and  asked  for  the  enlistment  of 
special  workers,  each  of  whom  should  endeavor  to  bring  one 
new  member  into  the  church  at  the  next  communion.  One 
hundred  and  nineteen  members  gave  him  their  names  for  this 
service;  and  at  the  next  communion  he  had  the  joy  of  wel¬ 
coming  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  new  members  into  his 
church  as  the  result  of  this  effort.  This  was  not  only  glorious 
in  itself,  but  better  for  the  church  and  community  than  if  the 
same  result  had  been  produced  by  special  meetings  under  I 
professional  evangelist. 
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There  is  need  of  such  evangelizing  churches  to-day.  Never 
was  the  call  for  earnest,  self-sacrificing  action  louder  or  more 
urgent  than  now.  The  sordid  ideals  that  creep  in  with  our 
enormous  material  prosperity  seem  to  have  benumbed  and  par¬ 
alyzed  many  in  our  churches.  And  they  have  increased  the 
spiritual  indifference  and  worldliness  outside  of  our  churches. 
To  many  people  the  chief  good  is  Money ;  and  Pleasure  is  the 
second.  For  these  two  things  many  live,  at  an  awful  sacrifice 
of  princijile.  character,  manhood.  From  many  quarters  we 
hear  the  lament  over  shrinking  congregations  in  the  churches, 
and  greater  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  unconverted.  Men  and  women  are  in  danger  of  being 
animalized  by  greed  and  selfishness,  and  in  the  rush  for  mere 
worldly  pleasures  they  make  an  awful  waste  of  the  better  life. 
And  with  ihe  depression  of  moral  life  in  the  community,  vice 
and  crime  increase  in  prevalence  and  intensity.  There  has  re¬ 
cently  been  an  appalling  increase  of  murder,  lynching,  suicide, 
theft,  embezzlement,  divorce,  and  gross  immorality.  Our 
great  cities  have  plague-spots  in  them  where  one  might  think 
he  was  in  Sodom.  And  all  this  means  ruin  for  manhood  and 
womanhooil. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  these  thousands  plunging  down¬ 
ward  to  unspeakable  disaster?  Yes,  Christ  is  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  can  save  unto  the  uttermost  every  lost  one 
who  will  turn  to  him.  He  can  save  our  cities.  He  can  save 
the  world.  What  he  asks  is  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every 
follower. 

And  when  the  new  evangelism  enlists  all  these  forces  in 
earnest  work  with  him,  and  we  have  an  evangelizing  home  life, 
an  evangelizing  pastorate,  and  an  evangelizing  church  every¬ 
where,  we  shall  see  marvelous  triumphs  for  his  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTES. 

A  QUESTION  IN  CASUISTRY. 

A  GIFT  of  $100,000  to  the  American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  by  the  founder  and  chief  promoter 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  adds  new  flame  to  the  discussions 
which  have  been  going  on  for  several  years  concerning  the 
question  of  the  rightfulness  and  expediency  of  using  for  be¬ 
nevolent  purposes  money  coming  from  sources  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  tainted  with  dishonor.  The  question  divides  itself 
into  two:  1.  Has  the  money  of  the  contributor  really  been 
obtained  by  dishonest  methods  ?  2.  Is  it  clear  that  money  ob¬ 
tained  by  questionable  business  methods  cannot  rightfully  be 
accepted  by  the  agents  of  benevolent  institutions?  We  shall 
make  progress  better  by  considering  the  second  of  these  first. 

This  question  was  discussed  in  a  very  practical  manner  by 
Paul  in  First  Corinthians,  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether  it 
were  lawful  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  The 
answer  given,  is  that,  out  of  regard  to  ignorant  lookers-on 
whose  consciences  were  weak,  it  was  exp)edient,  in  certain 
cases,  to  pay'^  respect  to  their  infirmities  and  abstain  from  the 
practice.  But  in  general  he  defends  the  practice  of  eating 
“  whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles  ”  and  “  asking  no  ques¬ 
tion  for  conscience’  sake.”  Paul’s  discussion  of  this  question 
brings  out  the  very  important  principle,  that  a  gift  cannot  be 
considered  wholly  in  itself.  The  believer  may  partake  of  the 
feast  of  an  unbeliever  without  compromising  himself,  if  no 
questions  be  asked.  But  if  the  host  ostensibly  advertises  his 
meat  as  that  which  has  been  offered  to  idols,  the  guest  may  be 
put  in  such  a  position  that  he  should  decline  to  partake,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  the  seeming  approval  of 
evil.  The  whole  drift  of  the  discussion  in  the  first  few  chap¬ 
ters  of  First  Corinthians,  however,  is  desigpied  to  warn  be- 
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lievers  against  going  into  extended  questions  of  casuistry,  to 
lav  down  hard-and-fast  rules  of  conduct.  We  cannot  live  in 
the  world  and  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  it.  Good  and 
evil  are  so  inextricably  mixed  in  human  society,  that,  if  one 
goes  too  far  in  questioning  the  motives  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  will  find  himself 
so  entangled  in  puzzling  questions  of  casuistry  that  all  activ- 
itv  will  be  paralyzed. 

While  it  may  be  clear  that  the  gift  of  a  saloonkeeper  or  of 
one  who  rents  his  property  for  immoral  purposes  might  be 
bestowed  upon  a  church  or  benevolent  society  in  such  a  way 
as  to  close  their  mouths  against  testifying  to  the  evil  of  his 
practices,  when  of  course  the  gifts  should  be  rejected,  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  is  expedient  or  right  to  question  every  gift  too 
minutely,  lest  we  get  into  questions  of  casuistry  where  the  lines 
of  evidence  are  too  attenuated  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 
For  example,  a  large  and  most  respectable  class  of  Chris¬ 
tians  feel  that  they  cannot  raise  hops,  because  hops  are  largely 
used  in  the  brewing  of  beer ;  nor  barley,  because  its  price  is 
enhanced  by  the  demand  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors.  Among  the  Friends  the  members  are  asked  at 
their  quarterly  meetings,  if  they  use  tobacco  or  raise  it  for 
sale.  In  case  they  can  not  answer  in  the  negative,  they  are 
admonished.  Before  slavery  was  abolished,  many  radical  re¬ 
formers  regarded  the  use  of  sugar  as  a  sin,  because  it  was 
largely  raised  by  slave  labor.  In  those  days  there  were  many 
who  not  only  would  not  fellowship  a  slaveholder,  but  they 
would  not  fellowship  one  who  would  fellowship  a  slaveholder, 
and  so  on  to  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  operations  througli  which 
wealth  is  produced  are  so  complex  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
investigate  them  so  as  to  disentangle  all  the  questionable  deal¬ 
ings  that  have  been  employed.  Consequently  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  agents  of  benevolent  societies  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  rejecting  gifts,  except  in  very  plain  cases,  such 
as  were  mentioned  at  the  outset,  where  the  evident  intent  is  to 
embarrass  the  recipient.  A  striking  case  of  a  supersensitivc 
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conscience  in  such  matters  came  to  light  two  or  three  yean 
ago,  when  Tolstoy’s  “  Resurrection  ”  had  been  translated  into 
English,  on  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Doukhabours  in  Canada.  As  a 
result,  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  turned  over  to  the 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  who  had  pro¬ 
moted  the  project.  But  he,  upon  reading  the  book,  found 
some  passages  in  it  which  he  thought  were  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  lascivious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  young  readers;  and 
upon  that  account  judged  it  immoral  to  receive  the  gift,  and 
returned  it  to  the  publishers.  In  this  case  the  majority  of 
readers  would  probably  question  the  judgment  of  the  cen¬ 
sor,  and  say  that  he  had  improperly  exalted  himself,  and  over¬ 
estimated  the  value  of  his  own  judgment. 

This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  the  first  question,  relating 
to  the  justification  of  the  business  methods  by  which  the  Stand 
ard  Oil  Company  has  attained  success.  Are  those  methods 
so  clearly  unjust  that  the  Company  must  be  considered  so  far 
out  of  the  pale  of  common  honesty  that,  to  have  dealings  with 
them,  is  to  make  a  compact  with  the  devil? 

A  few  plain  statements  of  facts  which  are  too  often  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  are  denouncing  Mr.  Rockefeller  beyond 
measure  wdll  tend  to  clarify  our  views  upon  this  subject. 

1.  It  is  a  condition  that  confronts  the  country,  and  not  a 
theory.  Modern  instruments  of  production  and  distribution 
are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  whole  trend  of 
business  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  cheapening  products  for  the  general  public  through  large 
combinations  of  capital,  which  are  able  to  eliminate  super¬ 
numerary  agencies  and  make  more  economical  use  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  science.  The  present  cheapness  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  of  many  of  the  luxuries  wdiich  are 
widely  diffused  cannot  be  secured  by  the  old-time  processes 
of  individual  production  and  of  haphazard  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution.  This  is  seen  to  be  especially  true  in  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  both  upon  land  and  water. 
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0,  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  simply  one  of  a  large 
number  of  corporations  which,  by  careful  organization,  close 
attention  to  the  details  of  its  business  in  effecting  a  series  of 
small  savings,  and  by  the  skillful  utilization  of  modern  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries,  has  succeeded  in  greatly  cheapening  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  question  the  statement,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  producing  better,  safer,  and  cheaper  oil  than  couKl  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  large  number  of  independent  organizations  work¬ 
ing  at  cross-purposes  with  each  other.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  largely  by  economies  in  transportation,  in  processes  of 
refining,  and  in  the  skillful  utilization  of  all  the  by-products 
of  the  crude  oil.  If  now  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  dictate  of  phil¬ 
anthropy  that  the  i>eople’s  interests  should  be  guarded,  rather 
than  the  alleged  interests  of  rival  competitors,  who  wish  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  manufacture  with  little  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

3.  The  bitter  denunciations  of  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  which  fill  the  press  are  largely  made 
upon  the  basis  of  insinuations,  slanders,  and  probably  per¬ 
juries  of  opponents,  which  are  i>ersistently  repeated  without 
proper  examination  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  has  not  been  proved  guilty  of  any  practices 
more  serious  than  that  of  underselling  competitors,  and  of 
having  at  one  time  received  rebates  from  the  railroad  compan¬ 
ies  upon  transportation  of  freight  which  they  were  overanx¬ 
ious  to  get.  The  passions  of  the  general  public  are  being  in¬ 
flamed  in  this  case  by  c.v-partc  testimony,  which  is  received 
with  favor  bt'cause  of  the  general  jealousy  almost  universally 
exercised  towards  those  who  are  more  prosperous  than  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

4.  The  large  dividends  returned  to  the  holders  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  stock,  as  compared  with  those  distributed  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  many  other  large  corporations,  like  that  of  the  Steel 
Company  for  example,  are  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not  been  inflated 
by  those  fictitious  increments  of  stock  which  are  tlesigpied 
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to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  stock  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  has  never  been  manipulated  in  Wall  Street 
The  Company  has  strictly  adhered  to  one  thing, — the  produc¬ 
tion,  the  collection,  the  refining,  and  the  distribution  of  a 
natural  product  whose  occurrence  is  so  irregular,  and  the 
continuance  of  whose  supply  is  so  uncertain,  that  small  capi¬ 
talists  cannot  undertake  the  risk  of  supplying  the  public  de¬ 
mand.  To  meet  the  recent  demands  in  Kansas  for  the  eco¬ 
nomical  collection  of  oil  in  places  where  it  can  be  refined  and 
distributed  has  demanded  the  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars  in  advance  of  any  return,  with  the  probability  that 
much  of  this  permanent  investment  will  prove  useless  in  a 
few  years,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  fields  of  production. 

5.  The  large  returns  of  profit  to  the  managers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  are  derived  from  a  very  small  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  upon  an  enormous  business.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  offhand  that  this  margin  of  profit  should  be  further  di¬ 
minished,  for  it  is  already  shaved  down  so  thin  that  it  is  hard 
to  split  it  again,  lest  it  should  come  out  with  a  margin  of  loss, 
which  w'x^uld  be  a  calamity  of  the  first  class,  not  only  to  the 
owners  of  the  stock,  but  to  the  vast  army  of  contented  em¬ 
ployees  (we  believe  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  never 
had  a  strike),  and  to  the  general  public,  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  steady  supply,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  product 
produced.  We  cannot  safely  judge  the  profits  of  a  business 
corporation  of  to-day  by  those  of  a  private  company  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  for  they  are  made  upon  a  very  much  smaller 
margin. 

G.  Most  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  obtaining  lower  rates  for  the  transportation  of  oil  than  its 
competitors  were  able  to  do  overlooks  a  most  important  fact, 
namely,  that  a  public  carrier  like  a  railroad  can  afford  to  haul 
large  quantities  of  through  freight  cheaper  than  it  can  small 
quantities  of  way  freight.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Rockefeller 
(1872)  is  charged  with  having  received  rebates  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  he  was  daily  shipping  “  from  Cleveland  to  New  York 
sixty  carloads  of  oil.”  As  a  well-informed  writer  has  recently 
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said  “  By  moving  these  cars  in  solid  trains,  the  time  for  a 
round  trip  was  reduced  from  thirty  days  to  ten  days,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  needed  was  reduced  from  1,800  to  600,  and  the 
investment  in  cars  from  $900,000  to  $300,000.  To  charge  the 
same  price  for  transportation  which  costs  less  is  not  to  main¬ 
tain  equal  rates;  it  is  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  small  ship¬ 
ments,  to  furnish  a  service  which  costs  more  at  the  same  price 
as  one  that  costs  less.” 

7.  The  unmeasured  denunciation  of  the  railroads  for  mak¬ 
ing  favorable  terms  for  the  transportation  of  the  oil  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  based  upon  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  but  largely  upon  the  opinions  of  inexperienced  persons 
who  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  business  methods  of  which 
they  have  but  a  very  imp>erfect  knowledge.  The  equitable  ad¬ 
justment  of  railroad  tariffs  can  be  made  only  by  experts.  Apart 
from  the  judgment  of  competent  and  honest  experts,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real 
equities  of  railroad  rates.  The  bill  before  Congress  to  commit 
the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  to  such  a  body  of  expwirts  is  an 
important  move  in  the  right  direction.  But  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  railroad  traffic,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  clergymen,  the  ordinary  editor,  and  we 
may  say  the  ordinary  legislator  are  competent  to  lay  down  the 
law  upon  the  subject.  In  doing  so,  they  are  venturing  upon 
ground  where  “angels  might  well  fear  to  tread,”  and  are  in  grav¬ 
est  danger  of  heaping  denunciation  upon  the  heads  of  conscien¬ 
tious  and  upright  business  men  whose  chief  distinction  is  that 
they  know  better  what  is  for  the  public’s  good  than  the  public 
itself  does,  and  have  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to 
go  forward  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends  in  the  face  of 
great  misunderstanding  and  unjust  obloquy.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
testifies  under  oath  in  court,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  never  received  “special  advantage  [from  the  railroad 
companies]  for  which  it  did  not  give  full  compensation.”  In 
the  specific  cases  which  came  before  the  courts,  this  statement 
was  fully  confirmed ;  and  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  its 
truth  by  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence.  Such  study  has  con- 
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vinced  us  that  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a 
most  conspicuous  target  of  misdirected  and  unjust  public 
opinion. 

But  even  if  this  judgment  is  incorrect,  it  is  clearly  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  agents  of  our  benevolent  societies  that  they  should 
set  themselves  up  as  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  the  great 
captains  of  industry,  through  whose  untiring  labors  and  ven¬ 
turesome  enterprises  the  marvelous  prosperity  of  the  present 
century  is  secured,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  so 
largely  increased. 


RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  question  of  governmental  control  of  railroad  rates  has 
become  a  burning  one.  Attention  is  centered  on  freight  rates, 
which  are  seen  to  have  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
growth  of  industries.  Discriminations  may  close  the  factories 
of  one  town  and  boom  those  of  another.  They  may  multiply 
the  profits  ct  one  coal-mine  and  compel  the  owners  of  another 
to  abandon  it.  Discriminations  to  a  particular  shipper  may 
enable  hini  to  drive  his  competitors  out  of  business,  and  event¬ 
ually  get  control  of  that  whole  line  of  industry.  The  cost  of 
transportation  enters  so  largely  into  the  price  of  goods  that 
our  domestic  railroad  rates  for  freight  have  vastly  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  industries  than  that  of  the  tariff.  The  very 
life  of  many  industries  depends  on  the  assurance  of  equal  and 
reasonable  rates  for  transportation.  Hence  there  are  powerful 
and  concentrated  interests  bringing  pressure  on  Congress  to 
provide  for  official  control  of  these  rates.  They  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  railroad  managers  that 
they  alone  should  fix  rates. 

Were  there  adequate  forces  acting  upon  them  to  insure  their 
fixing  reasonable  rates,  the  matter  might  be  left  to  their  expert 
wisdom.  Ihere  is  no  such  force  in  competition,  for  we  have 
found  railroads  to  be  essentially  monopolies.  Agreements 
have  well  nigh  obliterated  what  used  to  be  thought  “com- 
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peting  points.”  There  is  little  restraint  left  on  the  n’anagers 
except  the  fear  of  destroying  the  industries  that  furnish  traf¬ 
fic.  No  far-seeing  manager  will  charge  more  than  “  the  traffic 
will  bear.”  Where  there  is  real  competition,  this  principle 
will  no  doubt  keep  charges  close  to  what  is  fair  and  reason¬ 
able.  It  also  puts  limits  to  the  rate  of  any  monopoly,  but  lim¬ 
its  far  above  what  is  reasonable.  The  self-interest  of  a  monop¬ 
oly  is  not  a  satisfactory  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  public. 

That  charges  for  freight  have  come  as  nearly  to  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  as  we  find  them  to-day  is  not  due  to  the  self-interest 
of  the  railroads,  or  their  regard  for  what  is  a  fair  rate,  but  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  strenuous  exertion  of  large  shippers 
who  had  enough  at  stake  to  make  effective  resistance  against 
extortion.  This  seems  to  be  made  perfectly  evident  by  the 
facts  in  regard  to  passenger  rates.  For  half  a  century,  to  take 
a  concrete  example  from  one  famous  road,  the  local  passenger 
rate  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  been  two  cents  a 
mile.  In  that  period  the  charge  on  the  same  road  for  trans¬ 
porting  freight  has  been  reduced  from  3.27  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  to  .()8  of  a  cent.  This  road  carries  freight  for  a  little 
more  than  cne-fifth  the  former  rate,  but  continues  its  old  pas¬ 
senger  rate  unaltered. 

No  doubt  the  railroad’s  exp>ense  in  handling  freight  has 
been  diminished  by  inventions  and  improvements  much  more 
than  has  liie  cost  of  carrying  passengers.  But  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  passen¬ 
ger  traffic.  If  the  roads  can  make  a  profit  on  freight  after 
such  enormous  reductions  in  rate,  it  must  be  that  they  could 
considerably  lower  their  passenger  fares,  and  still  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  When  some  great  excursion  is  planned  like 
a  meeting  cf  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  rates  are  usually  put  far  below  this  New 
York  Central  rate.  These  two  considerations  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  passenger  rates  may  justly  be  styled  “  unrea¬ 
sonable.”  Some  roads  have  a  lower  tariff  than  formerly,  but 
in  Michigan,  as  earlier  in  Texas,  this  has  been  brought  about, 
not  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  railroads,  but  by  legislative 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  246.  12 
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compulsion.  Shippers  of  freight  on  a  large  scale  can  contend 
with  a  road  for  a  fair  rate.  A  passenger  is  in  no  position  to 
enter  upon  such  a  struggle.  Is  there  any  other  force  than  gov¬ 
ernment  authority  that  can  assure  the  public  of  reasonable 
passenger  rates  ? 

Olivet  College,  Mich.  W.  E.  C.  Wkight. 


BRITISH  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  NEW  and  important  work  from  the  |>en  of  Professor  Flint 
is  “  Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scientiarum.”  ^  It  is  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him.  It  shows  him  to  be — as  the  world  knows 
him — no  mere  professor  of  divinity,  but  the  man  who,  in  un¬ 
exampled  fashion,  has,  for  a  generation,  maintained,  in  full 
view  of  his  countrymen,  the  ideal  and  type  of  European  schol¬ 
ar.  To  have  done  this  is,  in  some  respects,  an  even  greater 
service  than  the  works  he  has  given  us ;  for  it  means  a  valuable 
corrective  to  the  radical  defects  of  the  provincialism  and  insu¬ 
larity  of  so  much  of  our  theological  thought  and  writing. 

The  present  work  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  “  The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  History  in  Europe.”  It  op>ens  with  a  lengthy  and 
most  interesting  chapter  on  “Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scien¬ 
tiarum,”  after  which  the  work  is  devoted  lo  “  A  History  of 
the  Classifications  of  the  Sciences,”  a  subject  which  has  long 
claimed  Professor  Flint’s  interest.  The  whole  book  is  most 
enjoyable  to  a  philosophical  student,  and  will  yield  profit  and 
pleasure  to  many  such  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  opening  chapter  “  is  meant  to  be  a  plea  for  philosophy 
as  the  legitimate  but  often  disavowed  and  insulted  queen  of 
the  sciences.”  And  an  excellent  plea  it  is,  containing  much 
that  might  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  chilling  and 
limiting  effects  of  much  modern  specialism.  I  find  myself  in 
cordial  agreement  with  the  author’s  contentions  against  the 
blind  and  unillumined  positions  of  the  positivist  dwellers  in  the 

*  Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1904.  Pp. 
X,  340.  lOs.  6d.,  net. 
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valle>’s  of  science.  If  one  has  philosophical  divergences  from 
the  author,  all  is  here  so  just,  balanced,  and  convincingly  true, 
that  these  are  nowise  likely  to  come  at  all  into  view.  Whether 
from  inadvertence  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  sentences  on 
page  58  are  almost  wholly  repetitive  of  those  which  make  up 
page  30  and  the  closing  part  of  page  29.  So  is  page  GO  of 
page  34. 

Professor  P'lint’s  “  History  of  Classifications  of  the  Sciences 
deals  with  the  subject  under  the  following  headings :  “  From 
Plato  to  the  Renaissance  ” ;  “  From  the  Renaissance  to  Kant  ” ; 
“From  Kant  to  I>e  Tracy”;  “From  Bentham  to  Gioberti”; 
“  From  Whewell  to  Zeller  ” ;  “  From  Bain  to  Wundt  ” ;  “From 
Masaryk  to  Karl  Pearson  ” ;  “From  Paul  Janet  to  Present 
Time.”  There  are  many  good  things  in  each  of  these  chapters, 
and  for  them  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  to  turn  to  the  work  itself.  Only  a  few 
points  can  be  touched  upon  here,  though  we  are  so  gp'ateful  for 
this  book  that  one  had  rather  commend  it  wdthout  detailed 
comment.  The  portions  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  admirable. 
But  I  think  the  treatment  of  the  Sciences  by  Boethius  should 
not  have  been  omitted.  Also  the  “  Angelic  Doctor,”  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  has,  on  occasion,  spoken  more  finely  and 
suggestively  on  the  general  order  of  the  sciences  than  has 
St.  Bonaventura,  whose  line  of  thought  is  here  given.  That, 
Ivowever,  is  a  small  matter,  and  matter  only  qf  opinion.  The 
criticisms  on  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Leibniz  are  as  interesting  as  is 
the  brief  and  much  more  appreciative  reference  to  Vico.  The 
remarks  on  Kant  are  relevant  and  just, — indeed  the  criticisms 
of  particular  schemes  and  authors  are,  throughout  the  whole 
book,  singularly  just.  After  Krug  and  D’  Alembert,  we  are 
brought  to  Fichte,  to  Schelling,  and  to  Hegel,  all  of  whom  are 
admirably  dealt  with.  Nothing  could  better  show  Professor 
Flint’s  rare  and  genuine  interest  in  the  subject  than  the  appre¬ 
ciativeness,  independence,  and  discrimination  of  his  treatment 
of  Hegel,  whether  one  agrees  with  every  point  in  it  or  not.  He 
has  threaded  his  way  through  thorny  and  difficult  paths  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well. 
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.  Passing  over  Benthain,  Coleridge,  and  certain  Italian  writ¬ 
ers, — among  whom  are  Romagnosi  and  Ventura, — we  come 
upon  a  criticism  of  Comte’s  classification  of  the  sciences.  The 
criticism  is,  in  the  main,  not  new,  but  everything  is  put  in 
Professor  Flint’s  own  independent  way  and  is  exceedingly 
well  and  clearly  put.  Soon  afterwards  we  are  favored  with 
some  criticisms  of  the  views  of  those  two  interesting  Italian 
philosophers,  Rosmini  and  Gioberti.  The  next  section  of  the 
work  opens  with  a  criticism  of  Whewell’s  scheme,  and  gives 
shortly  thereafter,  the  similar  scheme  of  Dove.  When  we 
arrive  at  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  is  to  find  one  of  the 
ir.ost  sweeping  criticisms  in  the  book,  his  scheme  being  de¬ 
scribed*  as  “erroneous  from  beginning  to  end — erroneous  in 
its  root  and  in  all  its  ramifications.”  One  is  pleased  to  see  that 
Professor  Flint  is  also  critical  of  Renouvier,  of  whom  he  has 
elsewhere  spoken  so  sympathetically.  Herbert  Spencer’s  classi¬ 
fication  is  ably  dealt  with  here.  In  the  next  section,  Wundt  is 
among  those  dealt  with.  Karl  Pearson  is  among  those  treated 
of  in  the  next  section.  The  criticism  is  severe,  but  certainly 
none  too  severe  for  that  “  rash  and  random  ”  author.  Paul 
Janet  heads  the  closing  section,  and  the  notice  of  him  by  Dr. 
Flint  is  one  of  the  most  appreciative  in  the  book.  Already, 
however,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  readers  of  the  Bidlio- 
THECA  Sacra  the  character  of  this  remarkable  book,  which 
will  amply  repay  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  im¬ 
portant  subject.  The  publishers’  part  of  the  work  is  perfect. 

A  volume  of  sermons  entitled  “  Faith  and  Knowledge  ”  by 
W.  R.  Inge,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford,^  may  be  noticed  here.  For  there  is  theology  in  them 
as  there  is  not  in  many  volumes  of  sermons.  And  it  is  on  their 
theological  side  I  shall  here  touch,  having  noticed  them  eth¬ 
ically  elsewhere.  But,  first,  I  take  leave  to  express  doubt  whether 
the  world  realizes  what  it  owes  to  the  men  who  print  sermons. 
They  put  themselves  in  hazard,  for  what  are  a  man’s  sermons 
without  him?  Yet  his  p>ersonality  you  cannot  put  into  the 
printed  page.  Still,  who  would  want  the  sermons  of  a  Bushnell 
^Ejdinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Pp.  x,  292.  4s.  6d.,  net. 
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or  a  Phillips  Brooks  because  we  cannot  have  the  men  thenv 
selves?  And  when  appeal  is  made  to  the  printed  page,  criti¬ 
cism  becomes  necessary.  Mr.  Inge’s  volume  of  sermons  is 
marked  by  a  fine  spirituality — perhaps  its  most  distinguishing 
feature.  They  are  good,  sensible,  thoughtful,  discriminating — 
I  should  not  think  of  calling  them  great  or  powerful.  Many 
of  them  are  too  slight  for  that.  At  times  finely  suggestive,  they 
at  times  fall  to  the  level  of  commonplace.  They  are,  in  a  way, 
practical,  but  they  want,  and  it  is  a  great  want,  the  fire  of 
those  preachers  who  have  a  great  practical  hold  upon  life,  and 
a  large  insight  into  real  needs, — a  defect  probably  due  to  the 
author’s  academical  environment. 

The  preface  is  so  good  as  to  make  one  feel  somewhat  like 
the  old  Scottish  beadle  who,  asked  how  he  liked  the  sermon, 
said,  “  Ye  had  a  grand  introduction.  Sir ;  could  ye  not  have 
made  it  a’  introduction  ?  ”  The  first  sermon,  on  “  The  Risen 
Christ,”  properly  remarks  that  ”  some  think  of  the  resurrection 
as  an  isolated  and  unparalleled  portent  ” ;  but  this  sermon 
would  have  been  greatly  strengthened  had  something  been 
said  to  show  how  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus  tended  to  the 
resurrection  as  their  natural  fulfillment — how  his  whole  life 
pointed  to,  or  seemed  to  presuppose,  his  triumph  over  death. 
This  congruity  of  the  resurrection  is  by  no  means  unimport¬ 
ant,  as  commending  it  to  a  rational  faith,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  it  has  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Inge  with  the  clearness  and 
cogency  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  sermons  on  “  Wisdom,” 
“Paul  at  Athens,”  “Truth  in  I^ve,”  and  “The  Mirror  of 
Truth  ”  are  excellent.  That  on  “  Humility  ”  is  good,  but  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  theological  thoroughness  and  depth  of  Canon  Lid- 
(bn’s  University  Sermon  on  the  same  text,  with  its  rooted 
dependence  of  man’s  whole  life  on  the  infinite  grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Inge  seems  slightly  over-anxious  to  do  away  with 
“  sudden  ”  conversions.  Why  should  we  have  any  care  in  the 
matter?  The  Spirit  of  God  has  always  scattered  the  pretty 
theories  of  men  in  such  matters,  and  we  should  be  well  content 
to  have  it  so.  There  are  only  too  many  men  in  every  sphere — 
civic,  commercial,  academic — whom  one  would  gladly  see  con- 
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verted  to  Christ  and  the  practice  of  real  virtue,  for  us  to  be 
overnice  about  the  “  sudden  ”  development  of  their  goodness 
The  trouble  rather  is,  that  it  is  so  slow  in  appearing — so  slow 
that  one  would  rather  welcome  any  “  sudden  ”  or  summary 
working  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  truth  and  goodness  upon' 
them.  Such  a  sentence  as  (p.  1G7) — in  “The  Inspiration  of 
the  Individual  ’’ — “  Even  the  sudden  conversions,  which  in 
some  Protestant  sects  the  young  are  taught  to  expect,  occur 
with  suspicious  regularity  about  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the 
nervous  system  in  both  sexes  is  often  tem])orarily  disturbed,” 
is  one  which  such  a  volume  as  the  present  could  have  very  well 
spared.  There  is  room  alike  for  larger  charity,  and  greater 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  Divine  working,  in  res])ect  of  such 
matters.  Has  Mr.  Inge  made  a  study  of  what  Dr.  Hunger  has 
said  on  the  other  side,  in  his  sermon  on  “  The  Reception  of 
New  Truth,”  in  the  volume  entitled  “  The  Freedom  of  Faith  ”? 

We  cannot  particularize  the  sermons  further.  It  must  suf¬ 
fice  to  say  their  scholarly  character  is  well  maintained  through¬ 
out,  and  they  will  Ije  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all. 

Needless  to  say,  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the 
work  in  a  way  that  leav^es  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 


THE  HII’.I’.F.IJT  jOOkNAI.. 

Instead  of  the  ”  Hibbcrt  Lectures.”  api'/  :iring  once  a  year, 
we  now  have,  on  the  basis  of  the  fund  which  secured  them, 
the  Hibbcrt  Journal,  appearing  quarterly,  wh.ich  is  a  distinct 
gain.  Its  success  indicates  that  the  reading  public  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  ephemeral  literature  tliat  had  njipeared  to  en¬ 
gross  public  attention  almost  exclusively.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  Journal,  the  widest  range  of  opinion  is  i)crmitted  to  the 
writers,  but  apparently  both  sides  of  all  questions  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  it  by  the  ablest  representatives.  We  welcome  its 
appearance,  and  hope  for  it  continued  success. — Ed.] 
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ARTICLE  XII, 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  History  of  Preaching  from  the  Ai*ostolic  Fathers  to 
THE  Great  Reformers,  a.d.  70-15G2.  By  Edwin  Charles 
Dargan,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
8vo.  Pp.  577.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

This  goc^l  fat  volume  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  three  on 
the  History  of  Preaching,  the  second  to  treat  of  Modern  Euro¬ 
pean  Preaching,  the  third  of  Preaching  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  had  been  constantly  impressed,  during  eleven 
years  of  service  as  professor  of  Homiletics,  with  the  need  of 
such  histories.  There  has  heretofore  been  no  adequate  his¬ 
tory  in  English.  Many  years  have  been  spent  by  him  in 
gathering  and  arranging  the  materials  for  this  first  volume. 
Some  months  of  study  in  foreign  libraries  and  in  the  places 
made  reverend  hy  the  labors  of  his  heroes,  ample  linguistic 
equipment,  and  diligent  study  of  originals,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  works  so  far  published  on  his  theme,  are  the  au¬ 
thor’s  formal  equipment  for  his  task.  To  this  must  be  added 
a  keen  literary  taste,  a  wide  mental  horizon,  and  enthusiastic 
love  for  his  subject, — all  made  available  by  a  good  Southern¬ 
er’s  knack  at  telling  his  story,  and  an  appealing  style.  He 
is  himself  one  of  the  best  of  Southern  preachers,  and  fully 
qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  art. 

The  general  method  of  the  book  is  as  good  as  possible.  It 
sets  forth  the  successive  periods  of  which  it  treats,  with  fine 
discrimination.  It  traces  the  historical  connections  of  these. 
It  selects  preachers  who  at  least  stand  for  their  times,  often 
profoundly  influence  their  times ;  and  these  preachers  are  in 
turn  the  subjects  of  biographical  sketches  and  of  critical  study, 
illustrated  by  brief  but  sufficient  extracts  from  their  sermons. 
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From  the  first  word  about  an  age  to  the  last  about  the  preach¬ 
er’s  merits  or  deficiencies,  the  method  followed  is  thorough 
and  philosophical. 

Unexpectedly  deep  interest  will  be  aroused  for  many  read¬ 
ers  by  the  revelation  of  great  pulpit  power  in  periods  when  to 
the  little  learned  nothing  is  supposed  to  have  been  going  on 
in  the  world,  or,  if  enough  was  occurring  in  the  world,  the 
church  had  but  an  unworthy  part  in  it  all.  Such  a  period  is 
the  thirteenth  century,  slowly  led  up  to  from  the  great  early 
age  of  fourth-century  preaching,  and  itself  quickly  declining 
into  the  two  following  centuries.  The  average  reader  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  contribution  which  scholasticism 
made  to  the  permanent  methods  of  preaching,  and  will  have 
to  credit  mysticism,  in  a  period  of  general  decline,  with  vital¬ 
ity  which  subsequent  ages  have  again  and  again  exhibited  in 
that  curious  habit  of  mind.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  how 
the  Roman  Church,  which  had  done  all  that  was  done  in  the 
way  of  preaching,  except  by  a  handful  of  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  lingered  behind  Protestant  preaching  a  full 
hundred  ye.irs,  and  still  was  not  w'ithout  its  great  exemplars. 

The  auth.or’s  periods  are  four,  so  far  as  covered  by  this 
volume,  the  first  comprising  the  first  three  Christian  centur¬ 
ies,  .\,D.  !30.  In  this  period  there  were  no  names  like  those 

of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  The  homily  was  early  devel¬ 
oped,  with  its  running  commentary,  its  often  insipid  remarks 
on  a  passage,  and  its  possibly  childish,  possibly  eccentric  ap¬ 
plication.  It  warns  these  days  of  expository  preaching  of 
great  dangers  to  be  shunned,  rather  than  offers  merits  to  be 
imitated.  And  from  these  dangers  the  greatest  minds  of  that 
great  age  w'ere  not  wholly  exempt.  The  second  period  ex¬ 
tended  from  A.D.  430  to  1095,  a  period  of  decline  and  dearth, 
broken  toward  its  close  by  “  voices  in  the  night.”  Then  came 
the  great  age  of  preaching,  the  third  period  (1095-1361),  with 
its  culmination  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  decline  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  This  period  stretched 
from  the  preaching  of  the  Crusades,  with  their  Urban,  their 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  their  saintly  Bernard,  through  the  best 
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lime  of  scholasticism,  of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  and,  for 
preaching,  the  ver>'  notable  founding  of  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  orders  of  friars,  to  the  beginning  of  Wiclif’s  work, 
whence  a  clear  continuity  may  be  traced  through  the  fourth 
period  (1361-1572),  up  to  our  own  modern  age,  of  which  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  were  the  beginning. 

The  book  closes  with  a  brilliant  summary,  which  illus¬ 
trates  at  once  the  author’s  mental  grasp  and  his  rhetorical 
power.  Some  excerpts  from  it  may  best  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  volume.  As  the  Retrospect  and  Pros¬ 
pect  extend  over  many  more  pages  than  this  notice  can  claim, 
the  quotations  must  be  very  brief  and  broken :  “  We  have  for 
centuries  ....  the  homily,  or  explanatory  and  hortatory  talk, 
as  the  prevailing  type  of  sermon.  All  subsequent  modifica¬ 
tions  grew  from  this  germ.  .  .  .  The  allegorical  method  of  in¬ 
terpreting  Scripture  was  employed  in  the  homilies,  and  vitia¬ 
ted  preaching  for  ages  to  come.  .  .  .  With  the  cessation  of  im¬ 
perial  persecution  ....  a  new  era  for  preaching  begins.  .  .  . 
The  preacher  may  now  add  the  larger  office  of  being  a  censor 
of  public  morals  and  the  orator  before  a  multitude.  .  .  .  The 
upheaval  of  Europe  and  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Roman  civi¬ 
lization  under  the  Teutonic  barbarians  ....  were  serious  hin¬ 
drances.  .  .  .  Here  and  there  a  Bede,  .  .  .  devoted  missionaries 
like  Patrick,  Gall,  Boniface  ....  a  prelate  like  Eligius  of 
Novon  ....  encouraged  the  preservation  of  this  vital  part  of 
Christian  work.  .  .  .  The  darkness  thickens  till  once  more  a 
new  period  dawns.  ...  In  the  eleventh  century  two  powerful 
influences  ....  come  into  play.  One  was  the  rise  of  the  schol¬ 
astic  theology,  .  .  .  and  the  other  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
crusade.  .  .  .  Mediaeval  preaching  reaches  in  the  thirteenth 
century  its  highest  point  of  excellence  and  power.  .  .  .  The 
mystical  [  trend  of  thought]  flourishes  longest,  finding  its  best 
expression  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  that  saintly  man  and 
admirable  preacher  John  Tauler.  But  with  him  this  age  closes. 
. . .  The  foiirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  evil  indeed  for 
preaching.  ,  .  .  Pedantry  and  subtlety  without  power,,  popular 
appeals  that  sank  to  the  burlesque,  pale  and  feeble  ghosts  of 
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former  giants,  occupied  the  scene.  .  .  .  All  was  not  hopeless 
.  .  .  The  very  year  that  John  Tauler  dies  a  young  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  ordained  a  priest.  John  Wiclif  begins  his  work. 
John  Huss  of  Bohemia  gets  hold  of  Wiclif’s  teachings  and 
they  get  held  of  him.  .  .  .  After  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
Dominican  monk  makes  Italy  and  Europe  listen.  .  .  .  Savona¬ 
rola  goes  the  way  of  Huss.  Scarcely  twenty  years  after  his 
martyrdom  ....  a  young  Augustinian  monk  startles  the  world. 

.  .  .  How  quickly  they  come  to  the  fore,  those  mighty  men 
and  preachers — Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox.  .  .  . 
Preaching  that  seemed  dead  is  now  among  the  livest  forces  in 
the  world.  Protestantism  is  born,  and  a  new  era  for  religion 
and  preaching  is  begun.  Age-long  faults  and  abuses  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  method  are  corrected.  Preaching  resumes  its 
rightful  place  in  Christian  worship,  it  eschews  the  scholastic 
extremes  while  retaining  the  benefits  of  the  scholastic  method. 
.  .  .  With  this  restored  method  and  message  preaching  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  the  modern  world.” 

Generally  the  jiroof-reading  is  correct :  but  in  the  title  of 
Period  IL,  on  page  105,  the  Dark  Ages  is  given  as  a.d.  430- 
1905 !  D.ark  as  is  our  current  year,  it  is  dazzlingly  bright  as 
compared  with  1095,  which  the  author  undoubtedly  meant. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  E.  H.  Johnson. 


The  Middle  Aces.  (Sketcltes  and  Fragments.)  By  Thomas 
J.  Shah.an,  S.T.D.,  J.U.L.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.  8vo.  Pp. 
432.  New 'York;  Benziger  Brothers.  1904.  $2.0(»,  net. 

Nordau  has  recently  been  quoted  as  saying  that  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  the  degeneration  of  the  present  times  is  the  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nevertheless,  should  it  be 
desired  to  prove  thdt  this  much-misunderstood  epoch,  wrong¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  was  not  given  over  entirely  to 
darkness,  dirt,  and  decadence,  there  is  no  more  accessible  book 
in  English  than  the  scholarly  pages  of  the  author  of  “  The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,”  “  The  Blessed  Virgjn  in  the  Cat¬ 
acombs,”  etc.  Though  written  from  the  Roman-Catholic 
standpoint,  there  is  little  in  this  latest  work  of  Dr.  Shahan  to 
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which  the  fair-minded  Protestant  will  object.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  commend  books  which  serve  to  make  one  portion  of  the 
Christian  church  better  acquainted  with  another.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  books  that  Dr.  Shahan’s  volume  belongs. 

As  the  subtitle  indicates,  the  book  is  composed  of  essays. 
These  have  previously  appeared  in  various  Roman-Catholic 
periodicals,  and  are  now  brought  together  conveniently  in  book 
fonn.  The  best  essays  are  those  entitled  “  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ”  and  “  The  Cathedral  Builders  of  Mediaeval 
Europ>e.”  These  breathe  the  real  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  reading  them,  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most, — Dr. 
Shahan’s  diction,  or  the  deep  erudition  displayed  on  every 
page.  The  thesis  of  the  first-mentioned  essay,  and,  indeed, 
that  of  the  entire  volume,  appears  on  page  141 :  “  On  the  very 
threshold,  therefore,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Catholic  Church 
appears  as  the  truest  friend  both  of  the  old  order  that  was  go¬ 
ing  out,  and  the  new  one  that  was  being  ushered  in  amid  the 
unspeakable  horrors  that  always  accompany  the  downfall  of  an 
ancient  and  highly  wrought  civilization.”  One  could  wish 
that  Dr.  Shahan  had  not  left  unanswered  the  question  which 
he  raises  on  page  319 :  “  Did  a  school  of  genuine  Roman 

architects  and  builders  survive  the  downfall  of  their  State  and 
culture?  Did  they  live  on  Lake  Como,  and  perpetuate  there 
the  skill  and  cunning  in  building  of  their  Roman  ancestors  ?  ” 
To  the  statement  (p.  324)  “The  Mediaeval  cathedral  .  .  .  was 
the  great  popular  enterprise  of  that  period,”  and  (p.  344) 
“The  poorest  contributed,”  one  feels  inclined  to  oppose  the 
words  of  Henry  C.  Lea :  “  While  these  structures  were  in 

some  degree  the  expression  of  ardent  faith,  yet  more  were 
they  the  manifestation  of  the  pride  of  the  prelates  who  erected 
them,  and  in  our  admiration  of  these  sublime  relics  of  the  past 
...  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  supreme  effort  which  they 
cost — an  effort  which  inevitably  fell  upon  >  suffering  serf  and 
peasant.”  ^  Still,  one  cannot  read  the  inspiring  essay  of  Dr. 
Shahan  without  feeling  a  renewed  interest  in  these  mighty 
monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  none  too  high  praise 
to  compare  it  with  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Notre  Dame.” 

*  Inquisition,  Vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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Dr.  Shahan’s  treatment  of  Justinian  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  English  language.  It  is  fortified  by 
references  to  authorities  in  other  languages  that  show  an 
amount  of  reading  truly  prodigious.  The  same  remarks  apply 
in  equal  degree  to  the  essay  on  “  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
Barbarian  World.” 

The  essay  on  “  German  Schools  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  ” 
is  based  on  the  well-known  works  of  Janssen  and  Pastor,  but 
is  a  convenient  resume  of  their  studies.  In  like  manner, 

“  Clergy  and  People  in  Medijeval  England  ”  presents  in  a 
small  compass  the  views  of  Dom  Gasquet,  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  his  “  Eve  of  the  Reformation.”  “  Baths  and 
Bathing  in  the  Middle  Ages  ”  rests  on  the  investigations  of 
Ijecoy  de  la  Marche  (La  Societe  au  Trezieme  Siecle)  and  the 
exhaustive  study  of  Zappert  (Das  Badewesen  in  Mittelalter). 

“  The  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas,”  ‘‘  The  Mediaeval  Teach¬ 
er,”  “  The  Book  of  a  Medijeval  Mother,”  “  The  Results  of  the 
Crusades,”  and  ‘‘  On  the  Italian  Renaissance  ”  are  the  titles 
of  articles  which  need  only  be  mentioned  in  order  to  say  that 
their  perusal  will  repay  the  reader. 

The  least  satisfactory  essay  of  the  series  is  that  on  “  The 
Religion  of  Islam.”  The  reason  for  this  is  no  lack  of  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Shahan,  but,  rather,  such  a  conviction 
of  the  viciousness  of  the  teachings  of  Mohammed  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  a  mouthpiece  of  the  false  prophet  as  was 
Carlyle  in  his  “  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.” 

Dr.  Shahan’s  book  bears  the  Nihil  obstat  of  the  Censor  Li- 
broriim  and  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  official  presentation  of  the 
views  which  Roman  Catholics  desire  should  be  taken  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  some  respects,  Ron'.anists  are  belter  fitted 
to  understand  that  epoch  than  are  Protestants,  To  the  readers 
of  the  Birmotheca  Sacra  this  volume  of  essays  on  the  Middle 
Ages  is  con'.mended,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  better  ap¬ 
preciate  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 

Allen  Dudley  Severance. 


Western  Reserve  University. 
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Pie  Ge.schichte  der  Dogmatischen  Florilegien  vom 
V-VIII  Jahrhundert.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Schermann. 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Literatur  herausgegeben  von  Oscar  von  Gebhardt 
und  Adolf  Harnack.  Neue  Folge,  xiii.  Band,  1.  Heft. 
Pp.  104.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung.  1904. 
M.  3.50. 

In  this  book  we  have  a  catalogue  of  dogmatic  anthologies 
which  were  made  from  the  various  Christian  writings  begin¬ 
ning  alrcad}’  in  the  second  century.  They  were  used  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  great  theological  controversies,  where  collections  of 
the  passages  from  the  various  church  fathers  (and  heretics) 
touching  the  questions  at  issue  were  of  great  importance  for 
the  decision  of  what  was  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  on  these 
points;  for  instance,  in  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contro¬ 
versy,  the  Monophysitical,  the  Monergistic,  and  Monothelitic 
controversies,  etc.  They  are  systematically  catalogued,  accom¬ 
panied  by  literary  investigations  by  Dr.  Schermann  in  this 
valuable  piece  of  work.  j.  a.  b. 

Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.  Von  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Dr.  phil.,  Prpfessor  d.  semit.  Sprachen  a.  d. 
Universitat  von  Pennsylvanien  (Philadelphia).  Vom  Ver- 
fasser  vollstiindig  durchgesehene  und  (lurch  Um-und  Dber- 
arbeitung  auf  den  neuesten  Stand  der  Forschung  gebrachte 
deutsche  Ubersetzung.  7  Lieferung.  Giessen :  J.  Ricker’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1904. 

This  seventh  fascicle  completes  the  first  volume  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work.  Every  new  section  shows  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  brilliant  author,  who  spares  no  elTort  to  bring  this  edi¬ 
tion  up  to  the  present  status  of  scientific  investigation. 

J.  A.  B. 

Das  Alte  Testament  und  die  Wissenschaft.  Von  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Lotz,  Professor  der  Theologie  an  der  Univer¬ 
sitat  Erlangen.  Pp.  252.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert’sche  Ver¬ 
lagsbuchhandlung  Nachf.  (Georg  Bohme).  1905.  M.  4.20; 
bound,  M.  5. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  practical, — to  show  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mexiern  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
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church.  The  right  of  criticism  is  not  denied ;  indeed,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  show  that  a  more 
historical  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  destroy 
Christian  faith.  The  main  critical  positions  are  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  from  a  conservative  point  of  view.  Many  an  important 
practical  advice  is  given.  Doubtless  the  book  will  be  a  boon 
for  many  whose  faith  is  disturbed  by  biblical  criticism,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  pastors  who  have  to  deal 
with  such  cases.  It  is  a  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  lay¬ 
men  and  ministers.  To  some  it  will  not  be  thoroughgoing 
enough.  They  will,  nevertheless,  find  it  a  valuable  introduc¬ 
tion  before  they  take  up  some  other  work  more  critical  than 
this.  By  scliolarly  equipment  and  religious  temperament.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lot^  is  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  writing  of 
such  a  book.  j.  a.  b. 


.(Dgypten  UNO  DIE  liiBEL.  Die  Urgeschichte  Israels  im  Licht 
der  .^gyptischcn  Mythologie.  Von  Daniel  Volter,  Pro¬ 
fessor  der  Theologie  in  Amsterdam.  Zweite,  neubearbei- 
tete  Auflage.  Pp.  11(5.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill.  1904.  M.  2.50. 
Professor  Volter  tries  to  prove  in  this  extremely  interesting 
but  altogether  fanciful  treatise  that  the  principal  figures  of  the 
patriarchal  stories  of  Israel  correspond  to  the  principal  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  Not  only  are  the  patriarchs 
originally  Egyptian  deities:  Jehovah  of  Sinai  himself  is  orig¬ 
inally  an  Egyptian  God,  Moses  the  legislator  another.  Thus 
Volter  does  for  Egypt  what  Winckler  has  done  for  Babylonia: 
to  Winckler  the  patriarchs  are  Babylonian  deities,  to  Volter 
Egyptian.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  proved  his 
case.  J.  A.  B. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Language, 
Literature,  and  Contents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology. 
Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D.  Extra  Volume,  con¬ 
taining  Articles,  Indexes,  and  Maps.  Pp.  xiii,  936.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1904.  $6.00. 

This  extra  volume  is  the  crowning  volume  of  Dr.  Hast- 
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ings’  great  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  and  it  is  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  the  live.  It  contains  articles  on  the  Code  of  Hammu¬ 
rabi  by  Johns,  the  Semites  by  McCurdy,  the  Races  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Jastrow ;  on  the  Diaspora  by  Schurer,  Josephus 
by  Thackeray,  Philo  by  James  Drummond,  the  Talmud  by 
Schechter;  on  the  Development  of  Doctrine  in  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Perio'l  by  Fairweather,  New  Testament  Times  by  Buhl, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  Votaw;  on  the  Agrapha  by 
Ropes,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  by  Murray, 
the  Diatcssaron  by  Stenning,  the  Didache  by  Bartlet;  and 
others.  There  are  four  very  important  articles  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  lieligions :  by  Jastrow  on  the  Religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  by  Wiedemann  on  the  Religion  of  Egypt,  by 
Ramsay  on  the  Religion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  by 
Kautzsch  on  the  Religion  of  Israel. 

In  a  sense  the  most  important  article  of  all  is  the  one  by 
Professor  Kautzsch  on  the  Religion  of  Israel.  It  occupies  122 
pages  (pp.  012-734),  on  which  a  full  and  adequate  treatment 
of  the  sul)ject  has  been  given.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject 
in  any  language,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  treatise  on 
the  Religion  of  Israel.  Professor  Kautzsch  uses,  of  course, 
the  historical  method,  uses  it  with  admirable  .balance.  The 
careful,  calm  weighing  of  evidence,  the  sure  tact  for  the  force 
of  every  argument  for  which  he  is  far-famed,  are  found  on 
every  page.  He  is  a  modern  critic,  but  not  a  rash,  iconoclas¬ 
tic  innovator.  Never  afraid  to  utilize  new  ideas,  if  they  are 
tenable,  he  is  loath  to  distrust  tradition  too  much.  The  at-^ 
tempts,  for  instance,  of  tracing  the  patriarchs  to  astral  myths, 
he  regards  as  nothing  more  than  “  unprovable  fancies  ”  ( p. 
617®).  And  before  he  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  pre-Mosaic 
religion  of  Israel,  he  cautions  his  readers  that  the  whole  is 
hypothetical,  and  that  all  the  various  traces  of  survivals  of  an 
older  religion  in  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  understood 
as  having  been  practiced  by  Israel  “  with  full  consciousness 
of  their  original  signification  ....  down  to  latest  times.” 
There  is  really  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  careful  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  pre-Mosaic  religion.  Take,  e.g.,  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  comes  in  connection  with  Totemism ;  “  While  it  is 
certainly  possible  that  Totemism  once  prevailed  in  Israel  its 
prevalence  cannot  be  proved ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  hold 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  has  not  retained  the  very  slightest  recollection  of  such 
a  state  of  things  ”  (p.  G14®).  Or  take  his  conclusion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Ancestor  Worship :  “  If  Ancestor  Worship  ever  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period — and  it  is  psychologically 
quite  conceivable  that  respect  for  the  dead  bodies  and  the 
tombs  of  parents  inspired  at  least  tendencies  to  a  kind  of  An¬ 
cestor  Worship — no  consciousness  of  this  survived  to  his¬ 
torical  times  ”  (p.  615^).  The  author  does  not  like  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  strength  of  the  arguments. 

The  Mosaic  Period  is  treated  with  genuine  insight.  Among 
others,  the  historicity  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel  at  Sinai  is  maintained,  and  the  Mosaic  origin  of  some 
rudimentary  form  of  the  Decalogue  “  is  at  least  not  regarded 
as  absolute!}  excluded,”  which  is  rather  negative,  but  very 
significant. 

The  time  between  Moses  and  Amos  is  discussed  very  fully, 
and  very  admirably  indeed.  No  less  than  thirty-six  pages  are 
devoted  to  it,  the  result  being  that  we  have  here  the  fullest 
and  in  every  way  the  best  discussion  of  this  period  from  the 
modern  critical  point  of  view. 

The  preexilic  prophets  and  prophetic  historians  are  treated 
together.  Personally  I  prefer  an  individual  treatment  of  each 
prophet ;  but  the  more  systematic  treatment  has  its  advantages, 
and  is  amply  justified  in  this  case,  even  in  an  historical  essay. 
Ezekiel  is  of  course  discussed  by  himself,  as  is  also  the  so- 
called  Deutero-Isaiah. 

The  post-exilic  prophets,  the  Priests’  Code,  the  Religious 
Lvric  and  Elegiac  Poetry,  and  the  Wisdom  Literature  con¬ 
clude  the  great  article.  The  history  of  post-exilic  religion  is 
lieset  by  many  difficulties,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
literary  views  of  the  one  who  reconstructs  it.  Professor 
Kautzsch  is  here  in  some  points  what  seems  to  me  too  much 
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in  favor  of  late  dates.  But  that  is  of  minor  importance  when 
one  comes  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  publishers  should  issue  this  article  separately  in  book 
form,  for  it  will  doubtless  supersede  the  Old  Testament  The¬ 
ologies  in  English  which  are  now  in  use.  It  ought  certainly 
to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  student  and  minister,  no  less 
than  by  every  teacher. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  reads  an  article  on  such  a  subject 
with  as  great  delight  as  I  have  read  this.  I  cannot  praise  it 
too  warmly  or  express  my  admiration  too  earnestly.  It  is  a 
really  great  article.  Julius  A.  Bewer. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical  Study  :  An  An¬ 
alytical  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  William  Ar¬ 
nold  Stevens,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation 
in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  Ernest  Dewitt 
Burton,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Third  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  Pp. 
ix,  283.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  190-1.  $1.00, 
net. 

We  have  already  spoken  with  high  commendation  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  The  changes  and  additions  in  the 
present  edition  are  wisely  made,  and  still  further  enhance  its 
value  as  a  convenient  handbook  in  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 

Historical  Geography  of  Birle  Lands.  By  John  B.  Cal¬ 
kin,  M.A.,  author  of  “  Notes  on  Education,”  “A  Geography 
of  the  World,”  “A  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,’* 
etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Fal¬ 
coner,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Presbyterian  College, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  8vo.  Pp.  180.  Philadelphia;  The 
Westminster  Press. 

A  compact,  convenient,  and  trustworthy  handbook,  incor¬ 
porating  the  most  recent  geographical,  historical,  and  archae¬ 
ological  information  concerning  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  with  a  summary  discussion  of  the  various  historical 
periods  of  sacred  history  and  the  geographical  changes  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  The  subject  is  treated,  not  alphabetically, 
Vol.  Ixii.  No.  2-16.  13 
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but  topically.  Beginning  with  Palestine,  the  various  divisions 
are  treated  in  order,  when  the  boundary  of  vision  is  extended 
to  their  remotest  limits  of  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian 
Grecian,  and  Roman  dominion.  The  book  is  indeed  a  marvel 
of  perspicuity  and  comprehensiveness,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  valuable  Pronouncing  Index  and  fourteen  Maps,  showing 
both  the  physical  and  the  political  geography  of  the  region 
described. 


The  Student's  Chronological  New  Testament  (Text  of 
the  American  Standard  Revision).  With  Introductory  His¬ 
torical  Notes  and  Outlines.  By  Archibald  T.  Robertson, 
author  of  “  Life  of  John  A.  Broadus,”  “  New  Testament 
Greek  Syllabus,”  “  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  God  the 
Father,”  etc.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  $1.00,  net. 

This  volume  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  helpful  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  books.  The 
brief  discussions  of  the  chronology  at  the  beginning  of  each 
book  are  scholarly  and  discriminating,  and  support  conserva¬ 
tive  conclusions.  It  is,  however,  of  course  inexpedient  to  ar¬ 
range  the  books  in  strict  chronological  order.  The  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  necessarily  came  first,  though  there  were  some 
written  much  later  than  some  of  the  Epistles.  Of  the  Epistles, 
James  is  given  first,  with  date  assigned  not  later  than  a.d.  50. 
Thessalonians  follows,  and  is  assigned  to  a.d  52  and  53 ;  Cor¬ 
inthians,  to  57 ;  Titus,  to  67 ;  Second  Timothy,  to  68 ;  Second 
Peter,  to  67 ;  Hebrews,  to  69;  the  Epistles  of  John,  80  to  85; 
the  Revelation  of  John,  to  95 ;  though,  as  we  believe,  without 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  arguments  for  the  earlier  date  in 
the  time  pf  Nero. 


The  Higher  Critic's  Bible  or  God's  Bible?  By  William 
Henry  Burns,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Wesleyan,  Middletown).  In¬ 
troduction  by  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.D.,  LI^.D.,  Chancel¬ 
lor  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  12mo.  Pp. 
320.  Cincinnati :  Jennings  and  Graham ;  New  York :  Eaton 
and  Mains.  $1.25. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  speak  of  one’s  associates  in 
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Christian  work  in  such  plain  terms  of  criticism  and  disap¬ 
proval  as  the  author  does  in  this  volume.  But  loyalty  to  the 
truth  sometimes  compels  plain  speaking,  and  the  public  needs 
the  warning  which  is  here  given.  When  prominent  leaders 
in  the  evangelical  churches  can  prepare  a  book  on  “  The  Bible 
and  the  Child,”  and  (p.  233)  in  one  breath  urge  that  “the 
main  conclusions  of  the  critical  school  rest  not  on  matters  of 
philological  or  archaeological  detail,  but  upon  considerations 
which  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men,”  and  again,  “  Of 
the  works  of  Lachmann  or  Tischendorf  or  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  on  the  New  Testament,  only  a  few  scholars  can  judge ; 
but  of  the  questions  raised  by  Ewald  or  Kuenen  we  can  all 
judge,”  and  in  the  same  breath  urge  that,  “  as  a  rule,  critical 
questions  should  be  let  alone  in  the  pulpit,”  since  “  they  may 
unsettle  the  faith  of  older  Christians  who  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Ix'tween  form  and  substance,”  it  is  time  for  some 
plain-spoken  man  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  This 
the  author  does,  and  the  volume  will  be  wholesome  reading 
for  all  classes.  The  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  and  his  words  are  the  words  of  soberness 
and  truth.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  educational  and 
biblical  trust  which  a  class  of  critics  are  endeavoring  to  set  up 
is  “  a  greater  menace  to  religion  than  the  Steel,  Sugar,  Steam¬ 
ship  or  Standard  Oil  Trusts  can  possibly  be  to  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  ”  (p.  215). 


The  Right  Life  and  How  to  Live  It.  By  Henry  A.  Stim- 
soN.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York.  12mo.  Pp. 
xvii,  256.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.  1905.  $1.20, 
net. 

It  is  singular  that  more  attempts  have  not  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  this 
a  well-nigh  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  end  had  in  view. 
It  is  written  from  the  correct  standpoints  of  physiology,  psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy,  sociology,  and  religion,  and  in  such 
straightforward  simple  terms  that  lads  in  their  teens  cannot 
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fail  to  understand  and  be  interested  in  the  discussion;  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  profound  and  comprehensive  as 
to  be  read  with  profit  by  maturer  minds.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  used  as  a  text-book  in  every  high-school,  and  it  will 
not  run  across  the  prejudices  of  any  political  party  or  any  re¬ 
ligious  denomination. 


The  He.\rt  of  Asbury's  Journ.\l.  Edited  by  Ezra  Squier 
Tipple,  D.D.  ;  Being  the  Substance  of  the  Printed  Journals 
of  the  Reverend  Francis  Asbury,  Forty-five  Years  an  Itiner¬ 
ant  Preacher  in  America,  and  Thirty-two  Years  a  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  8vo. 
Pp.  xii,  720.  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains;  Cincinnati; 
Jennings  and  Graham.  $1.50,  net. 

Methodism  in  America  owes  miOre  to  Bishop  Asbury  than 
to  any  other  one  man.  Coming  to  America  in  1771,  he  be¬ 
gan  at  once  his  career  as  an  itinerant,  and  for  forty-five  years 
continued  it  without  cessation.  “  Elected  a  general  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Christmas  Conference  in  1784,  for  thirty  years 
and  more  he  traveled  annually  the  largest  episcopal  see  any 
bishop  of  any  church  in  America  had  under  his  continuous 
and,  for  most  of  the  time,  sole  jurisdiction”  (p.  ix).  He 
refrained  from  marriage,  that  he  might  devote  himself  with¬ 
out  reservation  to  the  arduous  work  to  which  he  felt  himself 
called.  He  was  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle,  traveling 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  back  to 
New  York  again,  swinging  around  this  same  circle  year  after 
year,  with  no  home  but  such  as  he  found  with  the  preachers 
who  were  under  his  supervision. 

The  Journal  consists  of  the  briefest  notes,  made  day  by 
day  during  this  entire  period.  In  its  frequent  though  brief 
mention  of  individuals  and  of  places  over  this  entire  region 
during  so  long  a  period,  it  is  made  of  invaluable  service  for 
biographical  and  geographical  purposes ;  while  the  impression 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man  moving  so  rapidly  and  continu¬ 
ously  over  the  country  with  apostolic  fervor  for  nearly  half 
a  century  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  the  present  genera- 
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tion  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  this  straightforward 
diary. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Then  and  Now.  By  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  Professor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  author 
of  ‘‘An  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology,”  ‘‘  The  Religious 
Use  of  Imagination,”  and  ‘‘  The  Inner  Life.”  12mo.  Pp. 
xi,  308.  ■  Philadelphia ;  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press. 
$1.00,  net. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  treatise  calls  attention,  at  the 
outset,  to  an  important  usage  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  gender  of  the  pronouns  designating  the  Holy  Spirit : — ■ 
“1.  If  thought  of  as  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  is  thought 
of  as  a  person,  and  should  be  called  He. 

“2.  If  thought  of  as  divine  energy  or  influence,  the  Spirit 
is  thought  of  as  impersonal,  and  should  be  called  It. 

“3.  If  thought  of  as  the  divine  essence,  the  inmost,  vital 
reality  in  God,  the  Spirit  is  then  thought  of  as  indeed  personal, 
but  also  as  sexless,  and  in  strict  grammatical  propriety  is  to 
be  called  It”  (p.  32). 

Attention  to  these  peculiarities  of  biblical  usage  enables  us 
more  clearly  to  understand  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  the 
Spirit  to  Christ,  who,  though  possessing  the  divine  nature  in 
his  own  person,  was  still  said  to  be  installed  in  his  earthly  mis¬ 
sion  and  aided  throughout  by  the  power  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Trinity. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  world  in  general  be¬ 
gan  with  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  the  Holy  Spirit  did  at 
that  time  gave  effect  to  what  Christ  had  already  done  (p.  161). 
The  theoretical  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  in  a  manner  which  is  both  or¬ 
iginal  and  instructive,  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  hold  on  to  the  orthodox  conception  of  this 
doctrine  without  doing  violence  to  their  rational  powers. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church,  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  luminous  theoretical  presentation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  volume.  The  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  to  sanctification  is  specially  important  and  timely.  The 
paradox  facing  us  is  that  regeneration  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  be  more  permanent  in  its  ef¬ 
fects.  “  Regeneration  has  effected  a  transformation  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  of  itself  it  leaves  no  place  for  anything  short  of  ab¬ 
solute  moral  perfection,  and  yet  to  escape  from  persistent  ami 
harrowing  imperfections  a  process  of  sanctification  is  neces¬ 
sary  ”  (p.  240).  According  to  the  scriptural  representation, 
a  subsequent  “  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  requisite  for  sanctification”  (p.  247).  Stability  in  right¬ 
eousness  is  obtained  through  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
Spirit  through  means  of  the  truth.  The  assurance  ot  regen¬ 
eration  and  its  consequential  processes  of  sanctification  must 
always  be  looked  for  in  the  present  obedience  of  the  heart. 

The  different  views  of  sanctification  connected  with  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  theology  are  discussed  with  rare  wis¬ 
dom,  especially  as  guarding  against  the  despair  which  is  likely 
to  accompany  the  Calvinistic  and  the  fanaticism  naturally  al¬ 
lying  itself  with  the  mystical  view  of  the  Keswick  School.  The 
whole  argument  enables  the  author  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
”  sheer  feeling  that  I  am  a  child  of  God  could  bring  no  as¬ 
surance  whatever  of  its  own  truth.  .  .  .  But  assurance  of  the 
truth  which  God  ministers  concerning  his  Son  is  safe,  and  so 
is  the  assurance  it  brings  that  I  too  am  God’s  child  (p.  265). 

“  The  obedience  of  Christian  lives  is  the  most  pertinent  and 
persuasive  evidence  which  the  world  can  receive  that  Christ 
is  all  that  is  claimed  for  him  ”  (p.  2G7),  and  this  experience  is 
the  result  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 


Central  Asia  and  Tidet:  Towards  the  Holy  City  of  Lassa. 
By  Sven  Hedin,  author  of  ”  Through  Asia,”  etc.  With 
Four  Hundred  and  Twenty  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photogiaphs,  Eight  Full-page  Colored  Illustrations  from 
Paintings,  and  Five  Maps,  mostly  by  the  Author.  In  Two 
Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  608  and  xv,  664.  London :  Hurst 
and  Blackett,  Limited ;  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1903. 

Central  Asia  has  been  slower  in  yielding  up  her  secrets 
than  was  Central  Africa.  The  Tarim  River,  which  rises  in 
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the  Pamir,  and  loses  itself  a  thousand  miles  eastward  in  the 
sands  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  has  been  longer  unknown  than  has 
the  Nile;  while  Tibet  is  even  yet  but  partially  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  In  unraveling  these  mysteries  of  Central 
Asia,  no  traveler  has  done  more  than  the  Swede  who  is  the 
author  of  these  portly  and  highly  illustrated  volumes. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  the  author'  passed  through  the 
central  part  of  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  published  two  vol¬ 
umes,*  of  equal  size  to  these,  devoted  almost  wholly  to  new 
regions  which  he  had  visited.  In  the  later  journeys,  which 
occupied  nearly  three  years,  he  directed  his  course  so  as  to 
prevent  retracing  either  his  own  previous  track  or  that  of  any 
other  traveler.  The  story  is  told  with  great  mirruteness  of 
detail,  so  that  the  reader  is  put  in  direct  possession  of  the  facts 
brought  under  observation.  The  author  was  the  first  one  who 
has  ever  traversed  the  Tarim  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
has  brought  to  light  facts  of  great  interest  concerning  the  mi¬ 
grations  of  Lob-nor,  the  lake  in  which  it  terminates.  Both  on 
his  previous  journey  and  in  this,  there  were  discovered  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  and  unknown  cities,  which  had  formerly 
flourished  where  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of  desert 
sands,  which  have  been  heaped  up  by  the  winds  both  to  hide 
and  protect  the  abandoned  ruins.  Many  facts  have  been  col¬ 
lected  to  show  that  in  recent  geological  time  there  has  been 
a  general  desiccation  of  the  region.  The  numerous  interior 
lakes  which  have  no  outlet  in  Tibet  used  to  be  much  larger 
than  now,  in  some  cases  filling  their  basin  400  feet  higher  than 
their  present  level.  But  within  the  last  2000  years  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  change  in  the  rainfall ;  so  that 
the  existence  of  these  sand-buried  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Lob- 
nor  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  migrations  of  the  lake  brought 
about  by  forces  now  in  operation.  The  deposition  of  sand 
and  gravel  by  the  river  tends  to  obstruct  its  channels  in  its 
lower  course :  while  the  wind  is  a  constant  factor  in  shifting 

‘Through  Asia.  With  nearly  Three  Hundred  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Pp.  xvili,  649  and  xil,  600.  London  and  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 


